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ABJTHACT OF THE THESIS 



The present work alms at a detailed study of Mughal land revenue 
administration in the first half of the 18th century* It la the first 
systematic study of the working of land revenue administration based 
on the available material, especially the documentary evidence which 
has so far been sparingly utilised* The chapters on the lagirdarl 
system, i.larahdari system, zaaindar and zamindarl , the mad ad maash 
grants and the interpretation of nasaq, in particular, may be regarded 
as an original contribution to the study of Mughal land revenue system* 

The origin, nature and extent of the crisis in the .lagirdarl 
system has been examined and its repurcussions on the political and 
administrative stability of the empire have been indicated* The crisis 
revealed Itself in the form of an overwhelming increase in the number, 
of ma nsabdara and a corresponding decrease in the available laglra 
for assignment* This, in turn, led to an inordinate inflation of the 
lama and keen competition among the various classes which clamoured 
for mansabd and laairs * These developments seriously Impaired the 
political and administrative stability of the empire and served to 
aggravate the agrarian crisis* 

The old practice of i.larah reappeared in the reign of Jahangir 
and continued to grow during the 17th century* ..hile it was common 
in laglr lands, in fchalao lands it was rather limited and was per- 
mitted only under special circumstances* However, after the death 
of Bahadur Ehah the practice became wide-spread in khalsa as well as 
in iaair lands* The development affected the working of the land 



revenue administration adversely and impaired its stability still 
further* The effects of revenue-farming on zemindars and peasants 
were ruinous* This practice gave rise to a class of bankers and 
speculators who invested their money in revenue-farming and thus 
emerged a class of intermediaries which was distinct from the 
hereditary zaaindara * The rise of this new class led to keen 
competition among its members to bid higher and higher far a land- 
revenue demand which exceeded the normal .lama and ultimately resulted 
in an Increased burden on the peasantry* The hereditary zemindar vas 
faced with a difficult choice: he had to outbid the l.larahdar or 
withdraw from the contest* In either case, it was not easy for him to 
escape ruin* As the practice of l.larahdarl became wide-spread, many 
old families of heredit: -ry zaaindara were forced to sell their 
zamlndari rights to powerful neighbouring zemindars (who gradually 
carved out for themselves talus ahflarls) or they were ousted by the 
rich bankers from the towns and cities who emerged as absentee land- 
lords* 

The position of the village zaalndar has been examined on the 
basis of documentary evidence and it has been shown that the village 
ga alndar was quite distinct from the vassal chief who paid a fixed 
tribute or held his z amlndari a3 .i agir in lieu of his salary as a 
mansabdar . and that the village zaaindar as an intermediary paid 
land revenue or mal- l -waJlb * The village zamindar existed in almost 
all the mahala of the empire since the reign of Akbar* However, his 
presence was not incompatible with the direct relationship between the 
Jtate and the peasants* It was the nasac arrangement in the form of 
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group assessment which served to eliminate the direct relationship 
between the State and the peasant. In the first half of the 18th 
century the practice of nasao on a large scale strengthened the 
position of tho zemindar as an intermediary* 

Tho institution of madad maash grants has been, for the first 
time, studied in detail and its impact on the political, social and 
economic life of rural Hindustan has been indicated. Politically, tho 
institution served the purpose of creating pockets of local influence 
which could be depended upon for loyal support to the State. Economi- 
cally, it created a class spread all over the country which, like the 
zemindars . depended for its livelihood on the surplus produce from the 
land. The m adad maash grants were free from all taxes but tho grants 
wore generally small and, therefore, the majority of madad maash holders 
were not much better of than the village zamindars . They were not 
colled zamindars but they practically enjoyed the same rights in land 
as the hereditary zamindars . Thus the institution ultimately merged, 
more or less ,into the institution of zamindari and served to widen 
the class of intermediaries. Socially, the institution fostered and 
promoted a greater understanding between the religious communities 
living together in villages as well os a link between the culture 
of the court and the rural population. 

The various methods of assessment such as zabt, kankut . nasao 
and flhallah-bakh chi obtained side by side in different parts of the 
Empire. The assessing officers were enjoined to be generous in offer- 
ing option to the peasants and the zamindars to choose ono of the 
various methods of assessments. However nasao in the form of group 
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assessment appears to have been the general practice* 

/da examination of documentary evidence suggests that N asaq 
was fundamentally a system of assessment based on previous records* 
assessment could be made on individual holdings or on the village as 
a whole# it was not exclusively group assessment as suggested by 
Moreland* Jndor /debar, in the areas under naaao . the settlement was 
made with the individual peasant* However, in th- last quarter of 
the 17th centuiy and first half of the 18th century it was invariably 
group assessment. 

Xhu investigations made in the course of the present study 
clearly bring out the nature of the administrative crisis with which 
the Mughal -umpire was faced in the first half of the 13th century, 
and indicate the relationship between the administrative crisis 
and political disintegration of the umpire* The present study reveals 
that the rot in the administrative institutions having set in since 
the second half of the 17th century, the vitality of the empire 
was gradually sapped* During the first half of the 13th century 
agrarian and administrative crisis began to reflect itself in the 
form Oi local revolts, religious antagonism, factionalism at the 
court and degeneration of the ruling classes* The crisis gradually 
tended to become deeper and more complex and ultimately led to the 
political disintegration of the umpire* The rise of the Marathas, 
and the Jats, the unrest and periodical revolts in Bundelkhand and 
liajputana and factionalism at the court might have been actuated 
partially by political, religious and personal motives but beneath 
them all lay hunger for assignments and land* 
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The £dmini otrati ve Manuals give a systematic account of tho 
Mughal administrative system and valuablo documents have boon inoorted 
in the course of narrative to illustrate the nature of tho documents 
maintained by various officials® Among these mention should be made 
of the Kh ulasat - us-Sfyaq . the F arhan/?- i - Kardoni ® the Zauabit- i -Alamgirf 
and the Hldavat-ul-Qauanin ® 

Valuable information is also available in such uo:1ks ao tho 
Llirat-ul-Iatilah . the Risalah- i- Zlraat and the Glossary of Revenue 
Terms by IChv/aja Yasin of Delhi. These works explain and define tho 
technical terms of land revenue administration. 

YJaqai or nows letters are the most valuable and authentic 
source for studying the working of the land revenue system. Waqa- i- 
Sarkar Aimer and Ranthambore and the Selected Y/aqai of tho Deccan 
have been used in the course of the present studies. 

The documentary evidence has been supplemented by the 
evidence contained in the chronicles such as the Ahual-ul~Xhcrr.q In 
the Taaklrat-ul-Muluk . the Shah Hama~ i” lIunuarr»ul~KalGm . tho 
IIuntaldaab-ul-Lubab . the Mlrat -i -Ahmadi . the Siyar-ul-Kutakkhlrin , 
the Rlvaa-us-Salatin and other contemporary Persian chronicles. Somo 
British records such as the Selections from the Revenue Records of 
tho North Western Provinces, 1818-1821 and tho reports contained in 
thd" Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal, 1769-1787”, by 
R.B.Rambsbotham, have also been utilised. 
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The study of political, social, and administrative institutions 
of the Jlu£iala has boon increasingly attracting the attention of scholars 
for sons tine* Pioneer work by eminent historians has already been done* 
Nevertheless, it is felt that to put the social, econoaic end administra- 
tive history on a scientific basis much has still to be done and fresh 
material, especially the documentary evidence should be prcperly studied. 
The work has been taken up by the Department of History, Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh and the institution of the nobility, the aansabdari 
system, the land revenue administration, and the religious movements 
are being studied on the basis of available material in India and in 
the libraries abroad* The present work forms a part of these studies 
and aims at a study of the land revenue administration in the first- 
half of the 18 th century* The study has been confined to these years 
because some scholars had been already working on the land revenue 
system under the Great Mughals* The reason for closing the study by 
the middle of the 18 th century has been a recognition of the fact that 
by that time the Mughal Empire as such had ceased to be a political 
and administrative reality. The present studies have been mainly baaed 
on documentary evidence, which has been supplemented by evidence con- 
tained in the chronicles* 

I wish to take this opportunity to confess that the nature of 
the work required not only enormous reading but also a mature and 
clear understanding and a mastery over the technical details of the 
land revenue administration* The present writer has no such pretensions* 
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On the other hand the present writer, in the course of his studies, 
has been often overwhelmed with the intricate and difficult nature 
of the problems to be investigated and was acutely conscious of his 
mental and academic limitations. If I pursued the studies, inspite of 
these limitations, it was because of a belief in the ICant’s maxims it 
is necessary and, therefore, it should be done; and if the work was 
comply tjd it was on account of the constant help and encouragement given 
to me by my teacher and superviser Prof.s.A.Haahid and my esteemed 
colleague Dr. Irfan aohd.HaLib. 

In the preparation of this thesis my indebtedness and gratitude 
to my teacher and supervisor Prof . 3 • A , dashi d is too deep for words. His 
liberal outlook of life as well of history has inspired me to study the 
historical evidence with a detached view, as far as it is humanly possible 
His able guidance and unfailing interest in my work has given me the 
spirit to work with courage and hope, and his constant help available 
at every stage has greatly facilitated the completion of my work. B^y 
grateful thanks are also due to my colleague dr. Irfan Mohd. Habib, who 
drew my attention to a number of important sources such as HI sala- 1- 
Airaat . Glossary of lie venue Terms by Khwaja Yasin of Delhi and Durrul 
Ulum. He was also kind enough to give valuable suggestions about seme 
of the difficult problems connected with the land revenue administration 
under the Mughal s. 


Aligarh 

31st October, 1959. 


Neman Ahmad Slddiqi 



IMI iluDJCTIOft 


The opwing years of the 18th century marked the zenith of 
territorial expansion of the ...ughal -mpire, but within the few decades 
following the death of xuirangzeb the iopire began to disintegrate* 
Political developments in the country, wra n gling of parties and 
groups at the court, and weakening of the administrative jtfstam, 
all tended to foster and encourage the forces of disintegration* 

.tiara tha inroads into the imperial territory became a recurring feature} 
the olkha and the Jats, and even the Rajputs, on occasions, did n-t 
ales an opportunity to defy the imperial authority* The powerful nobles 
of the -mpire set out to carve out semi-independent principalities for 
themselves* The struggle between groups of powerful nobles turned the 
court into a hot-bed of intrigues and machinations which served to 
weaken the authority of the emperor and impaired the military power 
and administrative stability of the -mpire* Moreover, these developments 
were accompanied by and closely related to an ever deepening crisis 
in the working of the .la irdari system* Thus the Mughal Aspire was 
heading towards its inevitable collapse* The victory of the Persian 
forces in 1739 destroyed the morale and prestige of the &jghal 
military power and accelerated the process of disintegration still 
further* 

A careful and critical study of these developments is necessary 
for a proper understanding of the process of the rapid disintegration 
of the ...ughfll uapiro* Valuable work on the political history of the 
period has been done by the Irvine and ^arlcar* I>r*3ati ah Chandra's 
recent publication, "Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court 1707-1739'j 
is a valuable study with special reference to the role of the nobility* 
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The organisation of the array has boon dealt with by Irvine in. hie work 
The ^vToy of the Indian hujials"* Valuable as these studies are in 
their own way, they do not cloarly bring out the nature and extent 
of tho administrative and agrarian crisis, which had become quite 
marked by the last quarter of the 17th century and tended to be 
acute in tho first hall* of the 18th century* Moreland in his work 
Tuo agrarian system of Moslem India", has devoted a chapter to the 
agrarian developments in the 18th century* Out the study is rather 
brief and no attempt has been made to correlate It with administrative 
developments in the .umpire* Moreover, his study is based mainly on 
British records and he has made little attempt to utilise contemporary 
Persian oouroes which are rich in infomatiun and enable us to re- 
construct the picture of land revenue administration in an intelligible 
way* -he present work is essentially an attempt to fill this ga p* 

This thesis is concerned with the various aspects of the Mughal 
land revenue system in the first half of the 13th century* The changes 
and developments which occurred in the system have been studied and 
sot in tho context of tho political and ad-mlniotrative disintegration 
of the wopire* The studios have been confined to the broad features 
of tho Mughal land revenue administration which gave a basic uniformity 
to the system as a whole* The provincial and regional variations in 
the administrative practices and organisation of the institutions* have 
been excluded from the scope of present investigations* Special emphasis 
has been laid on the working of the .ia .irdari system and its repur- 
cushions on the agricultural community and the Mughal land revenue 
system have been noted* Tho institution of the village zaaindar is 
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an extremely interesting subject of study and has been dealt with at 
length. Similarly the system of i.larahdari or revenue-farming and its 
actual working has been studied in detail. «e have also made a detailed 
study of the institution of madad naaah grants and examined its impact 
on the social, religious and economic life of rural Hindustan. 

The land revenue administration in the first half of the 18th 
century was marked by certain developments which tended to weaken the 
administrative and financial stability of the Mughal Empire. 3roadly 
speaking these developments were three-fold: the virtual breakdown of 
the .iagirdari system as it was known and understood under the Great 
Mughals; the 'widespread practice of revenue-farming and the replacement 
of zabt by nasaq in the form of group assessment as the most important 
method of assessment. 

During the later years of Aurangzeb's reign the failure of 
the .iagirdari system to adapt itself to the changing conditions was 
revealed in the form of an overwhelming increase in the number of 
mansabdars . a corresponding decrease in the number of available .ia.ira 
for assignment, a highly inflated jama, and a keen competition among 
the various classes which clamoured for mansabs and ,i a^irs . These 
tendencies in the .ia^irdari gystem continued and were accentuated 
in the years which followed the death of Aurangzeb. To meet the pressure 
of the mansabdars for jagirs assignments were made on khalsa lands 
and in the early years of Muhammad Shah's reign it was discovered 
that the bulk of the khalsa lands had been assigned an jagirs. Even 
this development did not ease the situation and the recruitment of 
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emergency forces on cash basis indicates that either the central 
government had ceased to exercise control over .latLrdars or highly in- 
flated .lama figures had reduced the majority of manaabdars to financial 
difficulties under which they could not afford to maintain the requisite 
contingents* The total effect of these developments was that the .IsudLr- 
dari system failed to provide the State with a strong and efficient 
military service, and at the same time it failed to provide adequate 
means of livelihood to a large number of aansabdars and horsemen who 
were on the pay roll of the government* Such a state of affairs created 
the necessary conditions for rapid factionalism at the court, internal 
revolts within the imipire and frequent karatha inroads into the imperial 
territory* 

The crisis in the .1a/;i rdari system was accompanied by the wide- 
spread practice of revenue-farming. It appears that the practice of 
revenue-farming, on a limited scale, reappeared in the reign of Jahangir, 
assumed larger proportions after the death of Eahadur Shhh and by 
the reign of Farrukh Siyyar it had become very wide-3pread* The develop- 
ment owed its origin partly to the inflated nature of .iama figures and 
partly to the growing weakness of the land revenue administration at 
various levels. The effect of the wide-spread practice of revenue- 
farming, however, on the zaaindars and peasants was ruinous. It gave 
rise to a class of bankers and speculators who invested their money 
in the business of revenue-farming and thus emerged a class of 
intermediaries apart from the hereditary zaaindars * The rise of the 
new class created artificial conditions for a keen competition to 
engage for land revenue which exceeded the normal .lama and generally 
resulted in the ruin of the hereditary zaaindars who were replaced 
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by a new class of revenue farmers* These revenue farmers were either 
the rich and powerful gaaindars who gradually carved out tallucahdaris 
for themselves or were the rich bankers from the towns who emerged 
as absentee landlords* The effects of the revenue-farming system on 
the peasants were even worse* whether the settlement was made with the 
revenue -farmers or with the zamlndara the artificial conditions for 
competition invariably tended to increase the magnitude of land 
revenue demand on the peasants* Driven to extremity the peasants, 
in many cases, deserted their villages* Consequently cultivation 
suffered and production decreased* 

The replacement of zabt by nasao in the form of group assess- 
ment, as the most important and wide-spread method of assessment 
contributed still further to the agrarian crisis* The nasao arrange- 
ment in the form of group assessment implied that the distribution 
of assessed .lama was left in the hands of the intermediaries* This 
provided the necessary powers and opportunity to the intermediaries 
to raise the land revenue demand on the individual peasants. 

Thus the agrarian crisis coupled with the crisis in the 
jagirdarl system tended to impair the economic and administrative 
stability of the state* It also greatly weakened the military 
power of the empire so that it was left with little vitality to 
resist the revolts from within and agression from abroad* 

II 

Sources of ^tu&v 

The present work is based mainly on original Persian sources, 
such as administrative mannuals, documents, news letters, chronicles, 
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contectporaxy works dealing with land revenue administration end 
glossaries of technical terms# The evidence available in these 
documents has been fully utilised and correlated with the evidence 
contained in the chronicles and news letters# These documents are 
extremely valuable for a proper understanding of the structure of 
the land revenue system at various levels such as those of a subah, 
sarkar and pargana# There is an important difference between adminis- 
trative mansuals and collection of letters and documents# The adminis- 
trative manAuals describe the administrative system of the Mughals 
more or less in a systematic way and documents are inserted in them 
to illustrate the nature of the papers maintained by various officials# 
The collection of letters and documents, while they do not give a 
Systematic account of the administrative system, contain faroans # 
parwonahs . nishans. arzdaahts and order© of appointment which throw 
considerable light on the administrative practices under the Mughals, 
especially the functions and duties of various officials, and the 
internal working of the land revenue administration# /mother valuable 
feature of the administrative mannuals is that they oontain the 
■ia. -adami figures for the iopire and the pay scales of the mansabdars 
and the horsemen# 

In order to understand the nature and origin of many 

I 

institutions it has been found necessary to make a detailed study 
of such works as the Aln-l-Akbari . the Akbar Name # and other 
important chronicles written in the 16th and 17th centuries# The 
relevant evidence contained in these earlier sources has been 
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carefully uxmlnod and correlated with the contemporary evidence* 
oinilariy, some Persian works compiled in the second half of the 
18th century and the early years of 19th century such an the 
Glossary of Revenue Tarns by Khwaja Tasin of Delhi 9 the Uakhaon- i" 
«Gshbor. the wlwan-Paoand. the wa8tur"ul«s^aal of Uahdi ^4i Khan etc*, 
have also boon utilised since they contain evidence which either 
corroborates or supplements the evidence available in contemporary 
sources, or aaplaino sene technical tarns which do not find a 
place in contemporary or earlier sources* -one British records 
compiled in the second half of the 18th century and in the first 
quarter of the 19th century have also been examined as they vers 
prepared either on the basis of original Persian records studied 
by the British Officers who took over the active administration, 
or were based on the personal experience of theso officers* To 
avoid confusion the date or period to whioh a particular piece of 
evidence relates lias boon indicated* 

-ho sources oxaainod in the course of our studies cover many 
important regions and provinces of the -map ire* It appears that the 
-viulgaat-uo-^lyaQ deals with the administrative practices obtaining 
in the Panjabi whereas the wl;:ar >,wma~ i« n.unslJL covers the provinces 
of the Panjabi Delhi and ^gra* llie ^astu r-ul ^qaal was ooapiiod 

in waabhal-«iiuradabad and may bo taken as describing the ado ini strati ve 


practices in the oarkar oambhal^KmiradQbod and in the vicinity of 
Delhi, The Sliohabad documents, the oastyr- ul« *.oal of iohdi All Khan 
and tiie . .okhaan- i -Aiihbar relate to tiie province of Awad* Ihs corh m^z^ 
ii, the . dsola- i ^ira at and Glossary of -J 2 vonuo Toms by 


4rS 
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Xhwaja Buhaomad Yasin deal with the administrative system of 
Denial. The ..aqa- i -barkar Ajm^r and letters of Muzaffar Khan 
Barah and Gwalior Gama furnish valuable information about the 
administrative conditions in «jmer and Aajputaua* The &irat- i-Ah madl 
is a rich source of infoimation for studying the admini strati ve 
system in Gujrat# For the Deccan, useful information is available 
in the Selected documents of ~hah Jahan’s Beign and Selected 
^aqa^i of Deccan, published by the Daf tar-i-Diwani , Hyderabad. 

The sources may be conveniently divided into the following 
categories 

1# Allahabad Documents 

3* Collections of letters and documents 

4. Administrative Mammals 

5. i.or&s dealing with technical terms and administrative 

practices. 

G. uaqai 

7 « Chronicles 

8. British he cords 
The ALlahabad Documents 

i g 

A large number of faraana. gar^angAs,'' sale-deeds, judicial 
decrees etc., are preserved in the U*P# wtate Records Office, 
Allahabad* I have examined about one thousand documents which cover 
the period from Akbar to iuhammad bhah# Almost invariably they are 
dated and bear the seal of, some responsible officer or head of the 


1. Farmani a royal order hearing the seal oi the emperor* 

2. Parwanah; an order issued by departmental he r ^®. 

Ala or badr-us-bu dur endorsing a grant of a ™ 

or nadad " maash land ; an order issued by an officer to 

his subordinate# 
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departnont and as such their auth entity cannot be questioned. They 
contain extremely valuable information about the social , economic 
and administrative conditions that obtained under the Mughals* For 
our purposesi however, their main interest lies in the specific in* 

f 

formation they contain about the institution of zamlndari and madad 

maash grants* The farmans and parwanahs generally deal with the 

grant, confirmation or renewal of madad maash land whereas the male 

deeds record the sale of zamindari ri Jits, and Indicate that the 

zamlndari rights were transferable in their nature* 

2* C o l lections of Letters a nd D o c uiggnt s ,: 

Collections of letters and documents contain personal letters 

exchanged between administrative officials serving at various levels, 

and arzdashts ^addressed to the prince and the emperor* They also 

2 

contain a large number of such documents as parwanaha ; ni ah ana . farmans 

and letters of appointment, for various offices* These letters and 

documents throw considerable light on the administrative procedures; 

and practices, functions and duties of various officials at various 

levels and the actual working of the Mughal administrative system. 

Some of these collections contain rich information about the land 

revenue system and , therefore , they deserve a separate notice. 

.ilizar aaaa-l-Munshl i Manuscript ^ytton t M.U. Aligarh Suleiman 

900/7., printed Lytton M.U. Aligarh 
Farsiyah 5448/891* 

The printed as well as the manuscript text of the work is 

1. A petition or an official communication addressed by a subordinate 
to his superior* 

3* Nishan: an instruction, order, or communication issued by a 

member of the royal family to a ny one except the emperor* 
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is available in the iytton Library Muslim University ,Aligaih • X 
have used both the texts* The valuable work was compiled by Munshi 
generally known as Malikzada in 1098 A.H./168S A*D* It has been 
divided into two daftara or volumes , the first comprising the drafts 
composed by Munshi when he served under the Diwans of prinoe Shah 
Alasu The second volume contains the drafts composed by otter Munshi a. 
The work contains personal letters exchanged between hobles and princes, 
arzdashts submitted to the Lmperor, fa rm an a . niahana . oarwanahs . 
letters of appointments and orders issued to local officers* 

The work is valuable and authentic as the author was in a 
position to acquire the originals of the documents included in the 
compilation* It covers almost all the branches of administration 
excluding the mansabdari system and throws considerable li^tt on 
.ladLrdari system, functions and duties of various officials, i.iarahdari . 
methods of assessment* Moreover, the fanaan issued to Kaslk Das 
tCorori in the 8th regnal year is available in it* The farman can 
be regarded as a brilliant summary of the conditions that cobtained 
in the land revenue administration in the opening years of Aurangzeb's 
reign* It critically examines the working of the land revenue adminis- 
tration and lays down concrete proposals for improving the tone of 
land revenue administration* 

^aatur-ul-^mal- l-Baikas : iytton Library, M«U* Aligarh Subhan 

Ullah 954/4* 

It is a collection of letters and documents compiled in 
1144 A*H*/1731 A.D. by Jawahar Mai Baikaa who served as Muashi in 
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the office of the I4wan of Sambhai Muradabad* The work ha 8 been 
divided into seven sections and contains letters of appointments, 
undertaking, arzdashts, applications seeking instructions and orders 
from the superior officers and a few documents dealing with administra- 
tive practices in the land revenue administration* The evidence con- 
tained in the documents covers almost all the branches of administra- 
tion of the sarkar and pargana levels* For our purposes valuable 
Information is available about the methods of assessment, the functions 
and duties of Amin, Karori, ^anungo and the officers connected with the 
pargana treasury* Of special value and interest are the letters 
exchanged between the local Asia and Faujdar and Sobah ain^i , the 
Zamlndar of ./hangar, which give a rare insight Into the agrarian 
conditions that obtained in the period under our study and bring out 
the keen competition between the revenue-farmers and the zemindars 
to engage for the collection and payment of land revenue* A document 
described as muchilka or undertaking on behalf of the zemindars and 
Muqaddams gives valuable information about the agrarian relationship 
that subsisted between the agirucltural community comprising the 
village zemindars and the peasants. 

III. Administrative Manual s. 

Hie administrative manuals give more or less systematic 
account of the -iughal administrative system and cover almost 
all the branches of jcughal administration* These include the 
works entitled Lastur-u l- Amal as well as such works as the 
:<hulasat-us- fr iyaq and the I arh&ng- i-ICa rdanl * Some of these 
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admini strati ve mannuals deal more specifically with the working 
of the Mughal administration at the centre whereas others contain 
detailed information about the local administration* The administra- 
tive mannuals generally deal with the administrative practices and 
functions and duties of various officials* They contain a list of 
papers maintained by then, copy of the accounts maintained by the 
pargana officials, .iama figures for the provinces together with the 
number of sarkars end aahals in each province and the distance 
between the important towns* However, some of the works entitled 
Dastur-ul-«malS contain only the .iama figures for the provinces, the 
number of sarkars and parganas In each province/ and the distances 
between the important towns • However, the .iama figures contained in 
these works are valuable for a comparative study of the ticklish 
problem of .iama * Some of the administrative m annuals are extremely 
useful for the study of land revenue administration and their value 
as a source of information can be briefly indicated* 
Fartiacu:-i-iCardani : iytton Library, M*U*Aligarh Abdua Salam 86/315* 
The work was complied by Jagat rial ohujai Kayasth at Jahangir 
Nagar, Dhaka In 1090 A*H*/1679* The work has been divided into nine- 
teen sections and deals with the administrative practices of the 
offices of Diwan-iWila, Mir Bakhshi, Mir Aaman and oadr* The nine- 
teenth sections describes the administrative practices in the 
land revenue administration* The account is lucid and clear and 
contains valuable information about the functions and duties of 
Diwan, Amin and iCarori* The procedure of the grant of .laair and 
madad aaaah land has been described and methods of assessment have 



been defined. The pargana account a such as khasra zabti and 
■iaaabandi have been reproduced* The work also contains the .1e;aa 
figures for the provinces, and the number of sarkare and parganes 
in each province. 

^awabit-i-iilEga^iri » British Museum Rieu III Cor. 1641 

The v/ork was compiled in the closing years of 17th century 
which can be inferred from the internal evidence. The list of Mir 
Bakhshis contains the name of Bahramand Khan as the last Bakhshi 
who succeeded riuh-ullah -Chan. The latter died in 1691-1692* Thus 
the work seems to have been compiled either in the closing years 
of 17th century or in the beginning of the 18th century before the 
death of Aurangzeb* The work provides valuable information about 
the various branches of Mughal administration and like similar 
works contains .lama fi,^ures for the provinces^ together with the 
number of sarkars and parganas and the distances between the prin- 
cipal towns* Primarily the work deal with the central structure of 
the Mughal administration and its internal working* The distribution 
of work in each of the three important departments of Diwan-i-Ala, 

Mr Bakhshi and Shan-i-daman among various officials had been 
described and day to day working of the departments had been recorded* 
The work also provides extremely valuable information about the 
mansabdari systems and contains the pay scales for sat and tabinan 
and for naqadi a and .ia.irdara , It also deals with rules and regula- 
tions governing the leaves obtained by the mansabdars and with 
intricate roles for numerous deductions made from the salary of the 
mansabdars* 



For our purposes the relevant evidence Is available in the 
section dealing with the office of the Diwan-i-Ala* It enumerates the 
functions and duties of Diwan-i-Ala and describes the distribution 
of work between I&wan-i-Chalsa and Diwan-i-Iun* The work also con- 
tains the .lama figures for revenues from khalsa land under Sfaahjahan 
and ^urangzeb which can be correlated 'with similar evidence elsewhere 
and a comparative study of the increase or decrease in khalsa lands 
can be undertaken* 

The figures showing the income and expenditure at the end 
of Bhahjahan’s reign and in the 25th year of Aurangzeb*s reign are 
interesting and can be usefully studied* 
bastur-ul-imial-i^lamrlri : British Museum Kieu I, i»dd*Q599* 

The work was compiled in the first regnal year of Aurangzeb 
and appears to be an abstract of rules and regulations governing 
the various branches of administration. It contains considerable 
information for acquiring working knowledge of arithmetic required 
for keeping accounts in various departments* Some information is 
also available about the weights and measures* The work also con- 
tains very summary treatment of the functions of various officials* 
The relevant information about land revenue administration is 
available in the documents reproducing the pargana accounts which 
corroborate the similar evidence available in the Hhulasat-us-Slvao . 
However, the arrangement of the accounts in Khula sa t -us-Siy aa seems 
to be more systematic and coherent than in .Uastur- ul -smal Alanuarl . 

Of special interest is a document reproducing the mawazanah dah 
salali also known as ta g aim * The .i amadami figures for the provinces 
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together with the number of sarkars and parganas are also given. The 
.lama figures contained in the work relate to the first year of 
Aurangzeb * s reign and help to make a comparative study of subsequent 
increase in the .lama . Secondly evidence about the pargana accounts 
available in it can be compared and verified, with similar evidence 
contained in other sources. 

Khulasat-us-Sivao : -iytton Library i.U.Aligarh Lulaiman 909/74; 

oubhan-ullah 903/15. 

This is a valuable administrative mannual dealing with the 
mansabdari system, land revenue administration and the department 
of : .ij>-l-oraaan. The work was compiled in 1115 A.H. 1703-4 A.D. , and 
most probably in the province of the Panjab. The name of the author 
is not given but we cure told in the introduction that he was closely 
associated with the work of administration and his treatise was 
based on personal experience as well as on a number of administrative 
mannuals known as Liyaa Paatas . The chapter dealing with the land 
revenue administration gives a brief and lucid account of the func- 
tions and duties of Diwan-i-*la, Liwan-i-^ubah, Amin and Xarori 
together with a list of papers maintained by the land revenue 
officers in the province. The measurement operation and methods 
of assessment have been described. Of special interest are the 
pargana accounts showing the area under various methods of assess- 
ment, the j aaabandi or details of as jessed land revenue ^ and the 
statement of the income and expenditure of the pargana. Of equal 
value are the accounts of the mahal pal-baal and bar-a a ad-1 -Gmllan 
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which have been defined and illustrated by reproducing the accounts 
maintained under the two heads* Jama figures for the provinces, 

and the number of sarfcars and mahals have also been given* 

Thus the woric can be regarded as a most authentic, and useful 
account of the land revenue administration in the closing years of 
Aurangzeb's reign* 

Bastur-ul.«*imal of Mahdi ^li Khan t 

The manuscript is preserved in the U.P.^tate discords Office, 
Allahabad* No date is given but the internal evidence suggests that 
it was issued in 1237 fasli year corresponding to 1328 A*D* It was 
issued when Nawab Ali Khan was the Nazim of the territories 

comprising Khairabad, Muhammad! and Bahraich* He came into prominence 
in the reign of Oeadat All Khan (1795-1814)* In 1804 he obtained 
the lease of Cha&la Muhammad! and later on in 1817 he secured the 
lease of Khairabad and Baraich* He died in 1831* 

The uastur-ul-Amal appears to be an administrative mannual 
issued for the instruction and guidance of local officers in the 
land revenue administration* it contains 53 clauses and furnishes 
valuable information about the rights of the z^mind^rs and peasants 
and methods of assessment that obtained in ^wadh* The relevant 
evidence contained in the Itestur-ul-Amal substantially corroborates 
the similar evidence contained in the worics compiled in the 18th 
century* It contains confirmatory evidence indicating the continuity 
of certain Jlughal institutions in the 19th century* 

A number of statistical accounts are entitled as dastiy- ul- 
amala but they do not give apy account of the administrative system* 
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However , they contain the .iama figures for the provinces, the number 
of oarimrs and mahals in each province, and the distance between the 
important towns in a tabular fora# These .lama figures given in 
the statistical account are of some interest as they help to und-r- 
tekze a comparative study of the problem of f iam a during the Mughal 
rule# Those statistical account are available in such orics as the 

, the and the 

Pastur«nil« »Amftl by Lactai Harain Bhafiq# 

1# ^as t ur -u l-iiaal ^hr-htnhan i compiled in the reign of 
i.urangzob, British rasoura Bleu II Add# dSSBCiii) 

2# B a jtur-ul-«>mai dhahinshahl by Ihakur oal Tayasth 
compiled in 1240 a#H./ 1S30 A.I).i>ritioh Museum Bleu X, 

Add# 22301# 

3# Baa t ua> « ul«ifeaal by oachmi Harain Bhafiq compiled in 1203 
A.H./1793 iytton M.U. Aligarh F#A#73* 

iiidavat-ul-wowaid i iytton M#U#Aligarh A#$# 149/379* 

The woric was compiled in 1120 A#H#/17Q3«9 py Hideyat wllah 
Bihari# fhe author seems to have been attached with court at is 
suggested by his title of liunahl awarded by Farrukh Biyyar# The 
woric lias been divided into five chapters and each of the chapter 
into a number of sections# It covers almost all the branches 


of administration and gives the functions an duties of official 
working in the various departments# The sections deeding with 
Amin, K&rorl, end ^anungo contain valuable information especially 
for evaluating the functions and duties of those officials# The sec- 
tion on the z emindar! gives insight into the conditions of the 
lajdrdara# aamindars and the peasants# 



dome useful information is available in a number of works 



which define and explain the technical terms* Among these mention 
should be made of the Mirat -us- lstilah , the * i eaia- i- wdraat and 
a glossary of Avenue Terms prepared by Xhwaja Muhammad Yaoin of 
Delhi* 

1* ...irat-ul-»latilah : Anj urnan-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu Aligarh Manuscript 

MO *42 

The work was prepared by «nand Baa Mukhlis, a person who 
was attached to the Court of Muhammad Shah* The date of the compila- 
tion Is not given but it appears that he compiled it in the last 
years of his life* The work mostly explains difficult literary words 
and toms but a section of the book deals with the technical terms 
used in the Mughal administrative system such as .iadr . tlvul. khalaa 
and aaoiadar . Incidentally, it throws some light on the working 
of the .ia Jirdari system* 

2. idsala-i-Airaat t Edinburg (p.123) No* 144 

The name of the author and the date of the compilation are 
not given* The internal evidence, however, suggests that the work 
was completed before the advent of the British* The book is divided 
into nine sections* For our purposes the relevant information is 
available in sections 3,4 and 2* These sections define the various 
types of ryots, describe the functions and duties of various 
officers and give a good account of the i.iarahdari system and its 
actual working* 

The work contains interesting information about the agrarian 
coid fiscal condition of Bengal on the eve of the itfjglish conquest 
of Bengal# It is very useful for the period under our study as it 
contains the explanation of terms, revenue usuages and administrative 



practices, 

3* lloooary of avenue leras by Khwaja Xaain of Delhi, iiiou II 

302, Add.o03 

The work la extremely valuable far it defines and explains 
a number of revenue terms used under the ..ujtiala. The date of 
compilation is not given but we learn in the introduction that the 
book la written for the English officers and their Munshls* Xt 
appears that the author was closely associated with the land re* 
venue administration and felt himself quite competent to undertake 
the useful work. He sometimes differentiates between the practice a 
of Bengal and Delhi which indicates that most probably he migrated 
to Bengal from Delhi* Muhammad Shah has been mentioned as the 
last iiughal i-operor and a list of all subas of the ^apire is 
been given* Thus the internal evidence suggests that the work 
was compiled in the second half of the 13th century* However, the 
evidence contained in it can be used as contemporary evidence for 
the period under our study* 

4* ..ocal : 

^aaai or news reports sent from the provinces to the 
imperial court are the most valuable and authentic source for 
studying the actual working of the administrative system under the 
liughals* Unfortunately X have not been able to make a useful study 
of the waeai and akhbarat available in the Jaipur archives* However 
X have gone through the selected waqoi of Deccan published by the 
Daftar-i-Diwani , Hyderabad and transcript copy of ,.ocsi Jorkar 
Ajmer and xvanthaobore available In the iiesearch library of the 
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Department of History* Muslim University, Aligarh. 

5, >.aqai Sarkar *omer and Ranthambore . 

The transcript has been made from the manuscript available 
at the Daftar-i-Diwani , Hyderabad* The reports were prepared by 
Inayat Ullah Khan^ the Bakhshi and Akhfear Nawis of the province of 
Ajmer. They cover the period from Jamadi-us-Sani, 22 regnal year 
of Aurangzeb to the beginning of the 24th regnal year. The news 
reports contain valuable information about the origin and develop- 
ment of war between the Mughal Emperor and the Rajputs and give a 
graphic 

/ account of the moves and movements in both the camps. Valuable 

information is available about the actual working of the civil and 

*. 

military administration. A few passages throw some light on the 
duties of Karori and Amin and the position of the zamindars and 
■iagirdars . 

6. Chronicles; 

The study of the documentary evidence has been supplemented 
and correlated with the evidence contained in the chronicles, 
printed as well as manuscripts. They cover the period from the 
reign of Akbar to the middle of the 18th century. Generally the 
chroniclers show little interest in the administrative details as 
such but the incidental references in the course of general narra- 
tion are of considerable value as they reveal the actual working 
of the administrative system. Moreover, seme of the chronicles 
contain specific information about the Mughal land revenue system, 
iimong these mention should be specially made of the Akbar Rama , 
the Muntakhab -ul- Lubab and the Mlrat- i -Ahmadi . The Munt akhab- ul- Lubab 
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by Khafi Khan contains valuable information about working of the 
central administration and especially about the developments in the 

• 

.laulrdari system since the closing years of Aurangzeb*3 reign* The Mlrafr 
i -Ahmodl is perhaps the most important chronicle, next to Akbar Saraa * 
for studying the Mughal administrative system* It contains a large 
number of farmans and contents of imperial orders which throw consider- 
able light on the various branches of Mughal administration, especially 
the mansapdari system and land revenue administration* It contains 
information about the institution of zamlndarl . i.larahdari . the func- 
tions and duties of various officials, methods of assessments, and 
about the rights and interests of the agricultural community in land* 

The statistical account of the .lamadami . and number of sarkars together 
with number of mahals , given in the supplement, is useful for a 
comparative study of .lama figures In details which are also available 
in the Ain * 

Similarly stray passages in other chronicles such as the A hwal- ul- 
.Chwaqjn . the Tazkirat - ul-ululuk . the Shah Nana Sunaw.;ar -ul — la m . the 
the Klaz-us-oalatln and the Selr-ul-Sutaakhirln contain important 
and useful information about the actual working of the institutions 
such as .la^irdari * zemindarl . and revenue-farming, and give a fairly 
good idea of the process of administrative disintegration of the 
Empire* It is not possible to examine all the chronicles in some de- 
tail but a list of the important chronicles along with the names of 
their authors and dates of their compilation will be included in the 

bibliography* 

British Hecorda : 

For a proper understanding of some of the institutions we 
have also drawn on the British records, especially the"Selections From 
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the Revenue Records Of the Western Provinces 1818-1821, and 
documents contained in the "Studies in the Land Revenue History 
of Bengal 176y-1787," by R.B.Ramsbotham. The Revenue Selections 
contain extremely valuable information about the zamindars , Muqaddams, 
peasants and the village servants, and at times relevartt evidence 
corroborates the contemporary evidence contained in the Persian 
sources. Tne report or> the oft ice of tne Qanungo contained in the 
"Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal" is an extremely 
valuable and comprehensive study of the origin and development of 
the office of the Qanungo under the Mughals. 



CHAPTER I 


JNDuu AURANGZ£B 


The reign of Aurang 2 eb, 11 ice that of .Jcbar, Is significant for 
a number of developments in the ..ughal land revenue system* It saw 
sooe charges in the relative importance of the methods of assessment, 
a probable increase in the land revenue demand, a multiplication of 
intermediaries and an enormous increase in the Jama figures when 
compared with those under akbar* The reign is also notable for an 
unprecedented increase in the number of nanaabdars * and a correspond 
ding decrease in the number of pnl-baqj or J arir s available for 
assignment* A critical examination of these developments reveals that 
the land revenue administration and the nansabdari system were faced 
with a grave crisis which tended to undermine the political and 
administrative stability of the &ighal uapire* Thus the reign of 
Aurangzeb has a two-fold significance* In the first place, it 
saw the development of certain tendencies which were inherent in 
the ay stem of ™cbar, even though he himself might have disapproved 
of than* secondly, these developments determined very largely the 
history of land revenue administration in the first hall* of the 
eighteenth century. 

The reign of Aurangaeb opened under the shadow of a prolonged 


1* literally amount; in land revenue administration it signified 
total amount of rent or revenue; here it refers to valuation 
or the maximum estimated income of the empire* 

2. iaulr lands resumed and not yet assigned constituted the mahal 
known as pal-baql. or the mahal available for assignment* 
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civil war* It considerably affected the political and admini stratiye 

stability of the -spire* The situation in the opening years of the 

reign is recorded in the ^locL^ir waaa^ and in a f arson addressed to 

o 

.tasikdas Karorl* It appears that cultivation suffered on account 
of the ravages committed by local chieftains who took advantage of 
the disturbed conditions in the inspire and did not miss the opportu- 


nity of defying the authority of the king with impunity. bocal officers 
neglected the proper assessment of land and the records maintained 
by them werS/unlatiafactaiy by the Revenue Ministry which could not 
exercise necessary control over the local administration in the 
absence of reliable data regarding agrarian problems* It was also 
suspected that they were corrupt and indulged in malpractices , cal- 
culated to defraud the state and oppress the peasantry* There was 
general decrease in cultivation and the situation was alarming* The 
its venue Ministry took a serious view of the situation* A thorough 
enquiry into the agrarian conditions of the country was made and 


specific evils in the working of the land revenue administration 
were pointed out* The fnrmiy ^ issued to -asikdare ICarori records 
a critical examination of the situation and contains necessary 
regulations for improving the tone of administration* 



^ tiro faraan under reference the method* 


of assessment ore given in order of priority* 


3 


The evidence about 


the methods of assessment may bo supplemented by the evidence con- 



i* fklam lr game pp* 436 1 437 
2* >« L;nr hQmo- 1 -..iuaahl ff* 129-131 


3* Ibid ff* 129*131 
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tainsd in the * nrhnft and the 3 iulasatM ia* blvaQ which 

describe the various methods of assessment that obtained in the 

-uapir©# The farcm under reference says that the .ioac of the most 

of the villages of the personas was aasossed In the beginning of the 

year on the basis of records showing the maxiaun collections, colloc- 
. > * 
tions for the past yuar, the area of arable land and the resources 

2 

of the ryots** - The method of assessment described in the ragman has 

not been named but its description fits in with the description of 

nasae in the rartifln^* d.« ^rdani . «o are told by Jagat aol ohujai that 

» the first method of assessment was nasco which implied an assessment 
7 3 

on the basie of aawaaanah-dah»salah . the damn figures for the last 
ten years* in order to determine the .lama the min struck an average 
of the jama for the ten or twelve years and prepared the .locabandl 
or the revenue demand* 4 gome confirmatory evidence is available in 
the liulasat^^i-vao ahich indicates that nasae in the form of group 

R 

as a cement was the general practice in the closing years of Aurangzob* 


1 * 1 ^* 32-33 

2* AL car iiama- i- ^unshi ff* 129*131 

3* ^waginah«-dah-salah t also known as tacaim was maintained by the 

wanungo* it was a consolidated statement of 


4* i rhaa :- l« *:ardani 


the agrarian conditions obtaining In a pargana 
for the last ten years, showing the number of 
(villages, the oreapf arable land, land under 
cultivation, waste, forest, gardens, pools, 


lei 

art! 


nullah and the area of , cl 
crops sown in raol andn 

prices of ovary article 
of asaooomonts, and par 
and arrears* 

(vide Da ot u^l« ^afcl^l 
avenue History of Ben, 
f.77>* 


figures, rates 
> of receipts 


Lri f*41.a{ hand 

p*105 


f*32 bj for a fuller discussion see appendix 

A* 


d. Oiulasa tniS’ ^yae f*23 b* 
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1 

Other methods of assessment which find a place in our authorities 

2 

were zabt or measurement, kankut and ghallah-bakhshi or sharing. In 

addition th these Farhang- i -Kardani takes note of some minor and 

comparatively little known methods of assessment known as hast -o -bud, 

3 4 

polah bandi and khara band! . The text contains many lacuna* and it 
is not possible to describe these methods of assessment with any 
amount of certainty. Thus the important methods of assessments were 
nasaq . zabt . kankut, and ghallah-bakh shi . However, the relative im- 
portance of the various methods of assessment had undergone some 
change. 

Any examination of the evidence contained in the farman to 
Haskikdas, the Farhang- i -Kardani and in the Khulasat-us-Siyaq reveals 
a very significant fact for the student of land revenue administra- 
tion under the Mughals. We learn that zabt was replaced by nasao as 
the general practice in assessing the majority of villages* We can 
infer from the Ain that zabt constituted the most important method 
of assessment under Akbar in the five provinces of Lahore, Delhi, 

Agra, Allahabad, Awadh and in parts of Bihar, Malwa and Ajmer, and 
that his preference for it was quite pronounced. In the second half 
of the 17th century, however, nasaq h ad become the general practice 

1. iMigar-A ama- i- iiuashi ff. 129-131; Farhang- i -Kardani f .32 b; 
Khulasat-us-Siyaq ff.21.b-22.a 

2. zabt or measurement involved measurement of land under cultiva- 
tion and application of cash rates on the area under cultivation; 
in kankut tne assessment was made on an estimate of the expected 
produce calculated d>n the basis of the area of land under cultiva- 
tion; ahallah-bakhshi signified sharing of the crops or grain. 

3. The text can be read as pfelah-bandi or lolah-bandi . 

4. Farhang-i -Kardani f .32 b. 
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and zabt occupied only the second position. Next cede the kankut 
and nhallah bakhshi was the fourth alternative. It is also signi- 
ficant that under Aurangzeb the nasao arrangements were generally 
made with the Muqaddams or zemindars . Akbar had, as recorded in the 
Ain. issued definite orders not to make nasao with the headman of 
the village. But in the second half of the century the practice 
was well-established, What is even more significant was the practice 
to make arrangements with the Muqaddams even in the areas where aabt 
obtained. Thus the intermediary in one form or another had estab- 
lished himself in the large <^r part* of the fepire. The assessment 
might or might not be made on individual peasants but the collection 
was Invariably made through the Uuqaddam or the zemindar . It was he 
who undertook to pay the assessed .lama for a village or a pargana. 
The new practice in nasaq areas indicates that the government levied 
tax on land and not on produce as was done in the reign of Akbar.lt 
also denoted the weakening of the administrative machinery and it 
was clear that the intermediary helped by the political and adminis- 
trative conditions that obtained, had emerged with a position of 
more power and stability. We can safely presume that the agrarian 
conditions made it impossible for the government officers to collect 
money directly from the peasants. It appears that the cultivators 
were unable to pay the assessed ,1aaa « which had probably increased 
and the majority of them were found defaulters who preferred to 
leave their- village than pay the assessed .jama , ouch cultivators, 
who chose to leave their villages, found land and shelter in the 
nearly zamindari areas. Moreover, we know definitely that the 
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conditions in a fr-mlndar^ area ye re bettor for cultivators than in 
the areas administered by the ^ovorruaent officers*'** Under such condi- 
tions the local officers had no option but to make arrangements with 
an intermediary luqaddan , revairk|ay or fehaudhari, -ho knm sr ? and 
understood the conditions of peasants and could exorcise his local 
Influence to persuade or coerce than to pay the assessed .loos * The 
lump sum assessment of a village or parjona gave him some margin to 
lesson tiie tax pressure on the peasants and also to gain something 
for his ovm exertions, apart from the commission on collection 
alloyed by the government * It was this margin or . .unjaiah which 
enabled him to serve the interests of the state and the peasants 
alike* a! ti*e same time ho enjoyed a bettor economic position then 
ilia predecessor under Akbar or Jahangir* 

where of the state r ihe state demand, under Akbar, as ye have noted, 

,.l w ;u- third -1 tty gTMS prtduce* *..i- -cm ■ was Utt 

aaxiauB and ..as collected from the land known as ooiai and aarauti 
%hile induced rates wore applied in the case of less fertile land 
ghiieiifly and bandar. ..owevur, it appears that by the time of Aurang- 
zeb the lanadmum had risen to ono half of the gross produce* »e cannot 

say precisely when the increase in the Jtate demand occurred* But 

2 

the evidence contained la the *<igar i.yua— i--uashi , the .idililaaat-ua- 
3 4 

olvac and the dirat ;haadi "clearly indicate that during AuranoZeb's 

1. -Jh a lr ria aa pp*781, 782 

2* i.i^ar— uania-x-..unshi pp*929, 14 
3* . jiulos atus -uiyac pp* 17^-1 8 s 

4* ^rat- i- Ahicdi pp*270 
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ruijn the madlnuD had risen to one half of the ^ross produce* Tiie 
orders say that the collection, officers should not realise more them 
half of the. ^roas produce* Iho inference is in actual practice 
even acre than one half of the produce ai^ht have been realised 
bo loro this ceilin^ was fixed* At the sa&e tiue the officers wore 
advised to coiloct even loss tiian half of the produce in case the 
agricultural conditions in a particular arwa justified it* They were 
instructed to assess the land revenue in looping with the capacity 
o i the puasanta to pay &- that they oLJ.it not be ruined and uprooted. 
The assus.uient officers were ao.laed to exercise their dioci'otiwnary 
power to increase ox- reduce the revenue deoand provided it did not 
exceed one half ol too ^rosa produce* 

i.iarah : This reign also sew the practice of ijarah or rvvoniw-f arising 
becooinj wide-spread and on a scale 9 p-riiaps unknown to the earlier 
x-ei^TiS. it is difficult to say when the xyetea was xntroduced but we 
know that certain aahala in -ungui wore obtained by the Portuguese on 
i.iarah in the reign of ^iohjahan*' 1 ' however t no generalisation can 
safely bo aauo on tiw basis of such a<-agro evidence so is available 
to us* curing tlje reign of .uxraugzeb the practice aeous to have ba- 
cons quite wide-spread and xhulsa lands wax*© loused out on i.iarah. 

The 1 urban .- i-.eardanl contains the fora ox a sabuliat or deed of 
egresoent fox’ obtaining a par^ana in iiuraa against the payment of a 
stipulated 01 * 3 *“ Again wo huur aanl Kadi, the widow ox .*aja Jaswant 
dingh, inplerlng for grant of paragons Jodhpur in liou of uwnjoh and 

i* .xsalewalah X p.496 
2* *’ nrh.e-^- i -,iarda -ii f.34 
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and Jatiyaran or to lease out the said pargana in i.iarah which 

could be duly assessed by the Diwan.* We learn elsewhere that a 

Ijarah 

large number of parganas were taken ory^y Diwan Sanjar Khan and 

2 

Dilawar Khan in Awadh for a period of 12 years or more* A document 

dated 1084 Fasli records the lease and acceptance of 32 bighas, 8 

biswas of land in village Khaswa, pargana Hi sampur , Sarkar Bahraich 

against an annual .jama of thirty two rupees eight annas to be remitted 

to the xhalsa treasury regularly . ^The farman to Rasikdas Karori enjoins 

4 

the local officers to prepare a complete list of the musta.iirs and 

. 5 6 

and mazar* as in each village. 

A critical analysis of the foregoing evidence should throw 
considerable light on the nature a£d extent of the practice of 
i.iarah under Aurangzeb. The practice seems to have been very wide- 
spread; the State had recognised the practice as lawful.and khalsa 

* 

land was given in i.iarah to petty as well as big i.larahdars . The 
holdings obtained in i.iarah rights could be held for more than ten 
years* The practice can be regarded as a long term assessment on 
land and the agreement for collection of land revenue was made with 
an inteimediaiy who was known as i.iarahdar * This type of intermediary 
held the land for a fixed period on contract against a stipulated 
amount but he could not claim any heri diary rights in the land as his 

1. .Vaoai Sarkar Ajmer p*95 
2* Makhzan- i -Akhbar ff *18,19 
3* Allahabad Document Ho *177 
4* Revenue-farmers 
5* Peasants 

6* Nigar Hama- i- fliunshi ff .32,33 
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counterparts, the ^uqaddam and za alndar . were allowed to enjoy. The 
l.iarahdara could be classified under a number of grades according 
to the extent of the land held by thorn which ranged from a few 
bighas of lane to a village, a pargana or a more than one pargana. 

In fact l.l arah could bo regarded as a variant of nasac in m accentua- 
ted form. As in a aaao . the assessment was made on land and the land 
revenue was collected through an intermediary. But there was an 
important difference between nasaq and l.larah . whereas the former 
entitled an annual assessment, the latter could be made for a longer 
period. The ilarahdar had greater and copier opportunity than the 
z aaindar to exploit the land and the peasants to anass wealth for 
himself. Again he had no permanent roots in the soil and as such 
he *as inclined to exploit the peasantry to the point of cruelty or 
callousness. In fact the inference is borne out by the evidence con- 
tained in documents belonging to a somewhat later period."** Thus 
the new class of intermediary, moat probably belonging to the class 


of rich merchants and business men, appeared in the role of parasite, 
ever keen to exploit the land and tho peasantry for their own economic 
prosperity but quite /different to the interests of the peasantry and 
the State alike. The emergence of the new class contributed still 


further to the deepening crisis in the land revenue administration. 
It squeezed the peasantry and defrauded the State. 


1. i;aatur-ul-»aakL- i-B alka6 ff. 5i, 52 
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flfrrtaa n, nd Ja:lr : The division of tho -mpire into is halsa and la.ir 
lands continued • The lama figures for khalsa lands under tho reigns 
of ohahjahan and -kurangzeb for two unspecified years in each reign 
are available in the -awabl t -1-, JL/gi :lri . For ohahjahan's reigns they 
are given as 1,34, 46, 60, 245 dams and 1,25,76,60, 245, dams ** The 
figures indicate that area of khalaa lands under the two emperors 
remained more or less the same* 

Jadr : Although .lair lands still formed the major portion of the 
imperial territories, nevertheless, there were indications of a 
definite change in tho nature and character of the assignment system. 
The system was evolved, as we know, to restrict the powers and 
pretensions of an heriditary landed aristocracy and to provide the 
Otate with an imperial military service* In the land revenue adminis- 
tration the in iivtarn occupied tho position of intermediaries with 
no permanent claim to land* .moreover, the bulk of the State revenue 
was collected by them, thus relieving the state from an administra- 
tive burden which under the given conditions of the times, was too 
heavy even for the i&veruie JLnistiy of iJcbar, remarkable for its 
brilliant record of efficiency and bold experiments* By the end of 
Aurongseb*s reign the system seems to have lost much of its purpose* 
..a have no record enabling us to trace the gradual change from the 
beginning of the reign but a passage in Shafi ;<haa*s guntakhab- ul- 
■utibab . recording the events for the year 1102 *.*&• 1690-91 A*D* 


1, ^awnbi t- i- a d flm g i r l f*31*a 
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describes the cumulative effect of the changes that had been 
gradually talcing place during the long reign of iurangseb**Ihe 
ay stem, as it has been described by Shafi Khan, failed to provide 
an efficient and well organised imperial military service* Ihe man- 
aabdara were disgruntled and were reduced , at least in a majority 
of oases, to oisezy and poverty* The system could no longer feed the 
huge class of maneabdarat it, nevertheless, pretended to meet the 
demands of the ever increasing numbers on paper by manipulating Jama 
figures* The vast gap between the actual income and the fictitious 
.lama figures, after the death of ~urangaeb, created conditions in 
which the hexlditaxy claim on lend or claim based on force or 
local influence was reasserted* Thus the system virtually ceased 
to fulfil its original function and merged into or wae replaced by 
new forme which crystallised into accepted practices in the course 
of the 18th century. 

The passage referred to above contains extremely important 
information about the developments in the working of the .logirdarl 
System and aa such it deserves to be quoted at length* "ab audit 
of the account*," says /3iafi Stan, "formerly used to show amounts 
due from the maneabdare in favour of the royal treasury, therefore, 
it wae the practice to appoint mace-bearers to get the mansabdars 
forward their accounts for auditing purposes and the mansabdars 
spent large sums to evade the process of audit* oat or on, on account 

1* Ifuntakhab- ul -oubab IX pp*398, 397, 411, 412 
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of the scarcity of available Jaiira for assignment and increase 
in the numbers of nansabdara. especially the hordes of the i&rathas 
and the Deccanis, who were given high mansaba. the porsons belonging 
to the old families of royal servants ( ichanah aadan) often could not 
get -1a:lra for four or five years* After the appointment of Musawi 
Khan as the iiwan-i-Ian, it was laid down that newly appointed n nnaab- 
dors should sign an agreement to the effect that they were not enti- 
tled to demand the salary for the intervening period between the 
preparation of yaddasht 1 and the assignment of .iadjs . However, 
once the .iaJjp was assigned and later on it was resumed, the salary 
claim for the intervening period between the resumption of the 
assigned -lailr end the assignment of a new ^a+clr (elsewhere) would 
be entertained in audit* In order to compensate the bad reputation 
earned by Jusawi Khan for this innovation it was laid down, at hie 
request, in contravention of the former regulation— requiring that 
a newly recruited servant should, after the receipt of verification 
certificate, be assigned a post in the army— that a newly recruited 
servant should not be assigned any charge, save when he himself chose 
to do so* Inspite of the undertalcing (given by aansabdara) for fore- 
going their claims for salary in the initial porlod, when the audit 
was undertaken large amounts were revealed which the dtate owed to 

1* Yaddasht : an extract free; the waQl*a or record of events relating 
to the grant of a particular aanaab to o candidate in 
accordance with the certificates issued by the office 
of the Bakhshi* 

I delected Documents of dhahjohan'a deign Introduction X.) 
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the mansabdars . Consequently although the mansabdars did everything 
to put up their papers for audit the auditors of the Revenue Ministry ^ 
turned a deaf ear to them, and did not audit the accounts of the 
■i agirdars ..Even when the mansabdars had succeeded in establishing 
their claims by their constant endeavours — having obtained a patron, 
employing an able and concientious agent, after running about seven 
and eight months and spending a large amount- they could get only 
1/4 th of their total claims, inspite of all their best efforts and 
endeavours, from the royal treasury. At last all rules and regula- 
tions were, by and by, thrown into confusion and the practice of 
audit was given up." 

The passage summarised above gives a clear insight ir.to the 
conditions that obtained in the assignment system in the closing 
years of Aurangzeb's reign. The extraordinary increase in the number 
of mansabdars had its natural repurcussions on the land revenue 
administration. The mansabdari system, useful in its own way in the 
early period of the Mughal Empire, had revealed its inherent contra- 
dictions and weaknesses by the close of 17th century. The Mughal 
nobility, at first quite modest in numbers, had became a huge class, 
depending entirely on the revenues from the land. To it was added 
the Deccani and the Maratha aristocracy. The cultiva ble land, 
inspite of the vastiness of the Empire, could not feed the ever- 
increasing class of mansabdars . The crisis in the .jagirdari system 

1. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab II pp. 396, 397 
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appeared under Auraogseb when the number of those seeki ng mansaba 
and .la irs was very large and the available .la, ±ra for assignment 
wart very few* As a matter of fact we are told fay £hafi iChan else- 
where that in A*H* 1391-92 ▲*£*, the ^aperor solemnly declared that 
he could provide no .1a:ira for new comers and therefore it should be 
made known that no fresh recruitments would be aade*^ 

This changed situation in the practice of audit clearly suggests 
that the .'urveoue ministry, in order to meet the demands of the ever 
increasing nansabdara . had been having recourse to the old device 
of assigning .ladrs with inflated .jama# The nobles and the mansabdars . 
once afraid of the rigour of auditing process , now demanded that 
audit should be done, and it was avenue Ministry* which in order 
to conceal the manipulation in .l ama figures, shrank from the demand 
of the noble 8 and the aonsabdars . Obviously the situation indicates 
the inherent weakness of the .m:lrdari and aaasabdari system but it 
alec reveals the utter Inability of the revenue Ministry to faoe the 
situation boldly and take necessary measures to improve the worsening 
condition loading to grave political and administrative difficulties* 
The situation as it developed was tacitly accepted and was even 
given legal recognition# The old disease of e vcr-recurririg inflated 
,1 *-^ revealed itself in the most glaring form* ho minister in the 
long reign of Aurangseb gave thought to the problem in a realistic 
way* Perhaps the disease bad developed beyond remedy, and there was 


1* uuntakhab- ul -jubab U pp* 411, 412 
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practically left no chance of maiding a more realistic valuation* 

«e may assume that it was in sheer desperation that the practice 
of audit was given up* Thus the passage under reference actually 
records the administrative crisis with which the iuugfral inspire was 
beset* The story of the agrarian system for the next fifty years is 
the stozy of gradual collapse of the institutions introduced and 
perfected by aibor and his immediate successors* 

That the condition of the .ia irdars was wretched and miserable 
lias been specifically described in another passage^ in the ^unta^hab- 
ul-*<ubab dealing with the collection of dues for maintaining royal 
animals* «e are told that the oansabdars were reduced to utmost 
poverty on account of the scarcity of -I ^-irs available for assign** 
aunt* -vun if they were assigned a portion of their assignments the 
4ft irs were found to be deserted and the entire income from the 
.inira could not meet half of the expenses incurred in maintaining 
the royal animals* The agents of the aansabdars were arrested and 
the total demand for maintaining the royal animals was made from 
them* The agents would lodge complaint with the emperor but the 
Influence of the officers at the court would ma&e the complaint 
ineffective* A large number of people i we are told, were put to 
great distress and the agents resigned from their posts* The general 
statement mode in the ^untatdiab-ul-^abab is supported by stray 
references about the condition of .la -irdars in the ..aoa- i -uargar 


1* duntaAhab" ui* »^ubab ??• u02-u03 
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Ajmer* 1 ue learn that even a .iceilrdar serving as the Faujdar of the 

province of Ajmer failed to anise satisfactory collections and was 

not able to pay the salary of the soldiers serving under him* His 

financial position, at a certain ata^e, became so precarious that 

he had to disband a large number of troopers under him* 

&S 9X »PP$V9Z on JQt^ir jary^f 

To conclude we can piece together the evidence indicating the 

nature and extent of the control exercised by the -aporor over the 

.la eLr lands* It appears that all the important regulations were 

binding upon the Jarirdars and the provincial 5iwan saw to it that 

the content of the regulations was communicated to the .ia^lrdars 

2 

or their ,:uaaahtas . The fanaana also included the .iailrdars among 
the persons and officials who were enjoined to exocute the imperial 

O 

regulations* The provincial Ba^hahl saw to it that the .la. Jjdars 
maintained the requisite number of horsemen according to their 
nansaba . A uanoabdar . according to the regulations could not start 
collections in the Jagir assigned to him unless he brought the 
fixed number of horsemen to muster* 4 a .iaJLrdar . apart from render- 
ing military service to the State, was also accountable for the 
conditions of law and order within his .1a,:ir« he was accountable 
for acts of theft and robbery and for tracing theives*'*' 

The land revenue administration in a province was carried 

1* ..aaft- i- yarear Ajmer, pp. 88-89 
2* rnTlecteu «aca- l- of the Deccan, p.46 
3* kirat- i ^*haadi X, pp* 171, 172 

4* .goa- l -^ariCar Ajmer pp* 8, 9 

5* „aQa- l ^aricar Aimer pp* 25, 28 
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on by a olwan and an Amin. Generally the two office a ware hold 
by the same per son 3* below thorn, in every pargana, there were the 
boil, pargana Amin, ha:ianadar, ,*anungo and Chaudhari. ^ome tines 
the offices of the /min and the /mil or the /min and the Fuujdar 
ware held by the same person* similarly a raujdor could hold the 
office of the /mil as well. 1 * 

,mi j, $r MyCtf l 

The functions and duties of the *arori are described in the 
l arhani^^oardani and the ghulasat-us-eiy ao . He collected the lend 

2 

revenue within the specified period on the basis of lumar- i -laraabandi 
prepared by the Amin and remitted the amount to the treasury. He 
locked tile treasury under his own seal and that of the Amin and 
watched over it with utmost care. He was not entitled to spend a 
single dam without tive prior sanction of the isevenue Ministry* He 
received a commission on the collections made on behalf of the 
government. At the end of the year he settled the accounts with the 

Chaudharis, ^anungos and Muqaddaos against their respective per* 

3 4 5 

qui sites known as nankar; rusua . and Inara. provided the entire 


1 * 1 PP* 291* 292, 83o, 334 

hi , nr n ama- fr — Mqnahl ff. 79 , 80, 87 , 89, 93, 94 

2. a©nt*roll 

3. literally aubsist&nce allowance; grant of rent-free land to 
zamindars and Ghaudharls for services rendered to the btate .Other 
roceiplents of nankar grant were wanungos, Muqaddama and qa£ls 

4. Customary rijits; qonungo’s eomaiesion of 2*> from the share of 
ryots; a commission of 2h or 2k% on the rent-roll to be paid to 
to the <*anungo* 

3. Grant of rent-free land, whether made by the ruling power or 
by individuals; the inam r of the Muqaadam appears to be a local 
arrangement. 
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collections had been node In the pargana* He was responsible for 
weekly despatch of the detailed account of receipts to the Revenue 
Ministry* At the end of every season he sent the papers showing the 
details of Jama , receipts and arrears against every village. He was 
also required to submit an annual abstract of tho total incone and 
expenditure. According to the diulasat^is^oiyao he was required to 
see that the total area as entered in the nosae agreement was brought 
under cultivation and no decrease in the area under cultivation was 
to be allowed* He appointed a fappahdar 1 in every t ao afa ^aho was 
to at**/ in the ta ppah and keep himself fully informed about every 
village and every cultivator so that no arable land in any village 
might be left fallow and the cultivator did not leave his village* 

He was required to request the Amin to ^rant tacavl 3 loan to poor 
and needy cultivators who could not till the land for lack of 
necossary resources, namely oxen and seeds* ..hen the crops were ripe 
ho appointed some persons for keeping watch over them so that the 
cultivators did not evade the payment of land revenue for the 
current year and the arrears against them* Ha was required to see 
tiuit no cesses remitted by the ~mperor were collected* Hu had to 
maintain some twelve registers furnishing all necessary information 

4 

about local land revenue administration* 

1* Ihe officer who supervised the revenue affairs of a tappah - 

2* A small tract or division of a country, smaller than a pargana 
but comprising one or more villages 

3* loan granted for agricultural purposes* 

4* -dxilaaa t-us^ vlvao ff* 2d, 27. 
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The Amin . 

According to the Khulasat-us- S iyaq the Amin was the adjudica- 
tor between the king and the iyots. He was required to see that 
the State dues were not left unrealised with the ryots and that 
no injustice and oppression was committed against them to that half 
of the produce was realised by the State and the other half was 
appropriated by the iyots and no land was permitted to be appro- 
priated by the ryots or those who had occupied land without a legal 
claim. He compared the assessment papers for the last ten years, 
inspected each field under cultivation and assessed the .iama within 
the specified time. When the assessment for the entire pargana had 
been completed he prepared the tumar- i -jama^bandi . bearing the sig- 
natures of the Chaudharis, *anungos and the (*azi. He also obtained 

o 

an undertaking for the total collection from the Karori. The Amin, 
however, was vested with the discretionary power to accede to the 
request of the ryots and assess on the basis of zabt, , hallabakhshi 
or kankut . The Amin issued lease-deed to the iyots and obtained 
a written agreement on their behalf. He maintained some sixteen 
registers furnishing complete information about the agrarian 

4 

conditions in the pargana. 

The Khazanadar : 

The treasurer was known as Khaza nada r or Fotahdar, He was 

1. Khulasat-us-giyaq ff. 17, 18 

2. P arhang- i- Kardani f .29 

3. Khula sat -us-Siyaq ff. 17 ,18,19 

4. Kh ulasat-ue-Si.vaq ff. 17,18 
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responsible for the safe custody of cash receipts under proper 
authority* All cash collected by the Amil or his agent a was to be 
deposited with him* However, he could make no disbursement without 
proper authority#* 

The wanun^o ; 

The office of the wanungo seems to be an administrative 
legacy from the remote past* He had always been a very important 
functionary in the revenue administration* Hie chronicles contain no 
explicit evidence as to the territorial jurisdiction of the said 
officer, which underwent constant changes and modifications under 

2 

the .Mughal s. In Akbar’u reign he serais to have been a pargana officer. 

But in the Mlrat ~ l ~Ahmadl there is evidence to show that he was a 

revenue officer of a circle a parganah* A pargana was divided into 

a number of circles and each circle was placed under a wanuago* The 

content of an order of Aurangzeb, incorporated in the Mi rat * shows 

that the jaaperor reduced the number of wanungos in a pargana which 

3 , 

was not to exceed ten* The inference ia that during thw reign of 
dhahjaaan the number of ^anungos had increased without any relation 
to tne increase in the amount of work* Aurangaeb took necessary 
steps to keep a proper proportion between the amount of work and 
the number of officials employed by the State* 

Functions and duties ; 

The Qanungo was consulted about ascertaining the revenue 


l * f*. 18, 19 , p*29 

2 * * p*209 

3. Mirat -1 -Ah«radl X, p.203; cf* ai^ar nhaa-l- Ounahl ff, 104, 105 
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customs) usages, and perquisites of the area under his jurisdic- 
tion* He kept the same revenue papers as the Patwari of the village , 

and also the papers stating the village revenues in money and in 
1 

kind* In the 1 arhang- i- iCardani we are told that he together with 

2 

the Chaudhari and the uuqaddam signed a cabuliat to the effect 

that they accepted the assessment made by the ^nin and stood surety 

for the payment of the same by the ryots* He wa3 entitled to certain 

commission provided the full rental had been realised* He put his 

signatures on the tumar- i- ia mabandi prepared by the Amin which was 

3 

to be sent to the imperial office 



Besides, the regular staff of the revenue administration the 
Btate secured the services of a number of semi-officials such as 
iuuqaddams , and Chaudhari s* A passage in the Mirat- i- .dmadi throws 
some light on the territorial jurisdiction of a Chaudhari* The passage 
under reference is the content of an order issued by Aurangzeb, 
wiiich lays down that the number of Chaudhari s in a pargana should 
not exceed two* An examin tlon of the relevant passage in the iarhang- 
i-.Ca rdani throws considerable light on the function and duties of 
the Chaudhari* His primary and foremost duty was to assist the 
revenue officers in the .;ork of revenue collection* He did so by 
exercising his personal and local influence on his coimunity* He 

U <dn-l -Akbarl I p.200 

2* A written agreement, especially one signifying assent As the 
counterpart of a revenue lease* 

3* l arham- i-^a rdani f* 34 




stood surety for Individual cultivators and saw that revenue demands 
were paid to the Karori. Moreover, he put his signatures to the 
tumar- i -iamabandi prepared by the Amin# In recognition of his ser- 
vices rendered to the state Ira was entitled to nankar perquisites#* 

Literally it means the first man# In the chronicles it denotes 
the first man of the village# His duties were similar to those of 
the Jhaudhari# He put his signatures to certain papers prepared by 
the Lain and other officials , stood surety for individual cultiva- 
tors and assisted the government agents in the work of revenue 

collection# For his services rendered to the State he was entitled 

o 

to lnam in accordance with the established custom# 


1# Farhang -i -gardaal , f.34 
2# F arhang— i-Kardani ff .29, 34 


CHAPTER II 


jCHaLSA i^DS 

The bulk of the imperial territory consisted of mahals and 

parganas which were assigned to mansabdars in lieu of their salaries 

for services rendered to the State. The remaining of the mahals and 

parganas, in almost all the province s ; were ear-marked as khalsa or 

kh alsa sharif ah and the income, therefrom ^ was remitted into the 

imperial treasuries. It appears that a distinction was made between 

the sources of income for the personal expenses of the Rmperor and 

the sources of income claimed for the imperial public treasury. The 

parganas or mahals which were reserved for the personal expenses of 

£mperor were known as sarf-i-khas. Such parganas were put in charge 

of separate officials and the income from these mahals was deposited 

into a separate treasury.^ The income from khalsa land>of a mahal 

or pargana was deposited into the local treasuiy and after meeting 

the expenses of local administration the balance was remitted to 

2 

the imperial treasury of the provincial headquarters; or it might 
be remitted and disbursed in a way as directed by the Revenue Ministry 
Stray references suggest that the parganas earmarked as khalsa were 
well cultivated and the collections of assessed land revenue was 

o 

fairly satisfactory. 

Rxtent of Khalsa lands 

The area of khalsa lands under the Mughals fluctuated from 


1. Airat- ul- istilah f.15 a 
3. Aigar hama -i- Munshi p. 140 
3. <»aha- i- A.imer p.55 
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time to time and reign to rei^a* The increase or decrease in the 
area of khalaa lands was effected by developments in the JaJLrdari 
system, the character of the lopwrors, or lack of interest in the 
details of administration and by the requirements of a given situa- 
tion, Our authorities do not jive the .lama figures of ahaiaa lands 
under Akbar but it appears that after the 15th regnal year the ad- 
ministration of khalsa lands was put on a sound footing and the 
parganas and nahals earmarked as ^chaloa provided enough income to 
maintain a rich imperial treasury, * Jahangir, it appears, neglected 
the revenue administration and his officers were corrupt and fraudu- 
lent* Consequently agriculture received a set back and the income 
from the khalaa land) fell to 50 lacs of rupees and large amounts were 
drawn from the reserves accumulated by Akbar* ohahjahsQjQn his access- 
ion, O ove his attention to the affairs of the ^y^na administration 
and anhals valued at a jama of 150 lacs of rupees were earmarked as 
kholaa* Oradu&Uy the income of the k.*alsa lands Increased and at 


1, ,Jcbar usoa II, p* 323* The influence is substantially corrobora- 
ted by evidence contained in the -.A* aair— ul- ^gy^n. a passage in 

the ^av-air gives a sketch of the financial history of the Mujhal 
empire and says that under /debar due to the rapid expansion 
of the empire the expenditure increased but the income also 
Increased enormously and ^reat accumulations were made, woaaair- 
ul-Umara, XX, p*814* 

2* Msasir-ul-Uaara XI. p»314j pa incidental inference in pedshah 
t .aaa reveals that in the 4th regnal year tno .iaaa o f khalsa 
lands had increased to 30 karor dams or 2 karors of rupees* 

The lands during this period comprised 1/ilth of the 

imperial territory. 
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the end of 20th regnal year out of a total .iaaa of 880 karors of dans 
12Q karors of dans or throe karors of rupees were earmarked as xhalsa* 

At the end of the reign f the jama of khaLsa lands stood at near about 

2 

four karors of rupees# Ja the thirteonth regnal year of Aurangzeb 

2 

the J acffl of khalsa lands was fixed at 4 karors of rupees* Thus the 
extent of the khalsa lands considerably increased under bhahjahan and 

4 

it remained more or loss the setae und~r Aurongzeb* 

After the death of ^urangzeb, it appears, the process was 
reversed and the area of kiialaa lends began to decrease* The process 
continued unabattd one try the time of -iuhaomad ohoh'u acces sion the 
bulk of the khal aa cphals hod boon assigned to the nobles* This 
state of affairs distressed Aisam-ul-uulk when he examined the revenue 
records after his appointment as aazir* He also noted an extra-ordi- 
nary increase in the ranks of mansabdars and award of iqansabs to 
those who were hardly qualified for even holding even small ranks 
of a few hundred. The two facts noted by Hizam— ol-iuulk wore not 
isolated and, in fact, provide the clue to explain the unusual deve- 
lopment in the land revenue administration* Our authorities for the 

1* r^dshah fiaatt Hi P* 7U, 712 ^si£-ai-^mara, li, p*315 

2* Uaasir-ul-Umara, Xi, p* 314,81b 
3* ibid Xi p.SiG 

4* The .Irena figures for two unspecified years in each of the 
reigns are _iven in the . nwabl t-i -,J.om dri (f.31 ab> 

bhahjahan: (a) 1,34,45,70,245 dams 
(b) 1,25,75,60,647 dams 

Aurangzeb (a) 1,31,35,61,364 dam s 

(b) 1,24,54,64,650 d ams 


5# ^hwal -ul«<h ajauih 1* 182; whah wcm- i-airm./HptM^-i^ asa f.36a 
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ii ; 

reigns of Bahadur ohah and Farrukh wiyyar record an unparallelled 

and unprecedented increase in the aan3abs and lavish award of man sab s 

to the now clashes who clamoured for aa.isaba and .ia irs . The Deccanfra 

and the Barathas had already swelled the number of manaabdara in the 

lost two decades of Aurar^aeb’s reign and it had become difficult 

to px'ovide .i&iirs to fresh recruits as late as iddi A#D* But the 

recruitments could not bo stopped in the reign of Aurangseb^* un the 

accession of Bahadur ohah mu. .saws were awarded and increase in ranks 

was granted without any reference to the qualifications and merits 

of the grantee or any regard to the rules and regulations laid down 

for award of naaoabs or increase in the aanaaba . neither was any 

o« 

hoed paid to the unusual development in the .ia,irdari system^that 
in the first year of the reign a large number of amirs could not be 
provided with ia Its for the auasabs held by them* Consequently, 
the mansabs in a majority of cases became more or loss nominal* it 
is probable that under such c-nditiwas a deviation was made and 
the practice of making assignment on aohalo earmarked as kaalaa 
was introduced* .«e know that a crisis in the .i a irdarl and aans abdari 
system, caused by lavish increase in nuiisa ba . in the reign cf Jahan- 
gir had resulted in a considerable decrease in the area of khalaa 
lands* fhe conditions in the reign of rahadur Bhah were so acute 
that there was no alternative for meeting the crisis except by 

making assignment on khalsa nafaaia and thus decrease the area of 

such 

The practice of makings .'..a^iuentf it appears, assumed 

* .untakhab-ul-oubab ii, pp 413, 414 
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larger proportion in the reign of Farrukh Siyyar. The political 
development in the countiy, the various parties scrambling for power 
the policy of timid appeasement followed by the Emperor, the inclu- 
sion of new classes- the Kashmiris, the Hindus and the Khwaja saras- 
who obtained highjaansabs and rich .i a-JLrs at the cost of other sec- 
tions - in the rank of mansabdars accentuated the crisis still fur- 
ther. It appears that under pressure of the powerful class of mansab- 
dars the puppet Emperor virtually surrendered the right of State to 
the mansabdars and within a few years ^ almost the entire khalsa land 
passed into their hands. Thus the main cause of the decrease in the 
area of khalsa lands and its ultimate extinction can be traced back 
to the crisis in the mansabdari and .iagirdari system. To it may be 
added such factors as the weak character of the emperors, the party 
politics at the court, and neglect of the State business by those 
who were entrusted with the office of the wizarat. 

II 

The Administrative Machinery 

while Akbar made ceaseless efforts to improve the methods 
of assessment and collection he also paid an equal attention to the 
creation and development of a suitable administrative machinery which 
could ensure the smooth working of the land revenue administration. 
The re-organisation of the provinces on a more scientific basis, the 
creation of wizarat or the Revenue Ministry, as a distinct ministry 
independent of the wakil and the creation of the office of the pro- 
vincial Diwan as the direct representative of the «.azir may be taken 


as the unique contribution of Akbar to the land revenue administra- 
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tloo* The administrative machinery evolved under /debar and perfected 
under his two Imaediate successors continued to function till the 
middle of the 18th century with a few changes and modifications which 
did not affect the structure of administrative machinery to any appre- 
ciable extent* 
iM,-~as3g or 

Under the Hujhala the highest authority In the land revenue 
administration was vested In the ilwan- i-.^ul or ..aalr who was also 
known as Dlwan-zULa* 3, The origin of the office of the Diwon-i-.Cul can 
be traced back to the 8th year of Akbar's reign when .uzaffar ihan 
was appointed as the Diwan-i-tCul or . aslr* The reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir may be regarded as tho period of experiments and evolution* 
However, by the reign of Jhahjohan the ^volution of wisarat had be- 
come complete and the Aovonue ministry was divided into a number of 
departments under the over all control and supervision of the Diwan-1- 
Kul or ..aslr* The business in the lie venue Ministry was transacted 


1* Discussing the significance of the term Dlv«an late ar*ibn-i-Haoan 
says "Under uu^hnia its use la more definite and is limited 
to the head of the revenue and finance* under Akbor the word 
wazir la sparingly used for the office and the use of diwan 
is more frequent* Under Jahangir the order is Just the reverse, 
and the term wazir is more or leas maintained* while under 
uhahjahan tho uord becomes more exact* Toe wazir is termed Diwan-i« 
Kul (the chief diwan), and his colleagues in the department 
are called diuans* Central structure of the -kighal empire, 
page 148* 





in conformity with well-defined and elaborate regulations# The origin 
and development of the iievenue Ministry and its internal working 
can bo studied in detail, in the valuable work, *fhe Central structure 
under the Mughals" by late Mr#Ibn-i-Hasan# here it sufficient to 
note the main functions and duties of the »azir or Di van Ala and 
hie relationship with the too subordinate Divvans, namely the Diwan 
ieioloa and Diwan fan# 

Under Shahjahan, the iw venue Ministry was divided into a number 
of subordinate departments headed by Diwan Khalsa, Diwan-i-Tan, mun- 
ahrif and Mustaufi# ivach of these departments had their own establish- 
ments and a fairly large number of staff served in these departments 
The head of the .te venue Ministry, known as -azir or Diwan-i-<ila y com- 
bined in himself the position of the executive head of the btate, the 
head of the revenue department and the post of the finance minister# 

As the head of the revenue Department he was responsible for the 
administration of the da , if and khalsa lands and had control over 
the officers of the state and over those who hold aansabs and .la - Ira # 
As the executive head of the State his power and jurisdiction extended 
over the provincial officers from the ^ubahdars to Aails and Pat ..aria# 
A e a Finance Minister he kept watch over all the money which entered 
the public treasury# Ihus he was in touch with all the three important 
departments of the Central government besides his own, and it was 
the general supervision which gave him the first position among the 
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ministers of the ^tate. * 

All the important appointments wore made through him and 
these appointees included dubahdors, Faujdars, Xorories, * mins, 
Muahrifs, £hazanchis and zamlndare . it appears that all the impor- 
tant papers passed through him and some of them were disposed off 
oven without any reference to the ^aperor* His office kept a record 
of all revenue and financial statements* The provincial id wans, 

Minins, £aroris and treasury officers of the fcapire regularly sub- 
mitted curtain papers to his office* Copies of all royal orders were 

received by his office, and forwarded to the off loos of the Bskhshie 

2 

and uhansoaan* 

The iiwan-i— uhalsa and Diwan-i-Xan were the uaslrs subordinates 
and not his colleagues* It appears that the Diwan-i-ghalsa occupied 
a higher position than the Diwan-i-Ian* <*11 the papers relating to 
the khalsa lands passed through him* iioreovor, he also enjoyed a 
supervisory authority ov<~r all matters which exclusively came under 
the Jurisdiction of the itsvenue ministry* Papers dealing with such 
matters passed through him and in most cases ho only wrote "oulahisah 
shud" (seen), which indicates that ha hod little discretion or 
power of action in such matters* similarly, all papers relating to 
assignments and cash salaries to aanaobdars passed through the 

1* Central structure of the mughal umpire, pp* 204-207', 
of. ^aotur -<4i-**nQ l'7jLaQ, ;iri ff* l72a-17Ga> 

27 » 28 > 

^awabit -l -idaa:iri ff*31 b-37a* 

2* Central structure of the Mughal empire pp* 204-209- 



biwan-i-Ion# * The kushrif (accountant; and the Mustanfi (auditor) 
occupied a lower position to the ..azir* 

The x/iwnn-i-oubah < 

»e have noted in the above -Lines that the creation of the 
office of the provincial LI wan as a direct representative of the 
avenue Ministry was the .;ork of hkbar* ~e arc told in -rdebar ^ama 
that a provincial biwan, alon^ with other officers, was appointed 

o 

in evoxy province in the 24th year of tin. roigi* By the 40th year 
of the rsijn it was a . . o ll-o a tebii shed practico and it was in this 
year that his po-er and position was increased and he became indepen- 
dent of the oubahdar* He was directly responsible to the j&mporor 
through the 14wan-i-iLLo and submitted his pa„>ur8 directly to the 

4 

.azir* The relevant evidence reveals that his power and position 
remained the same in the 17th and in the first half of the 18th 


century* 

yo ^r and functions ; 

The diwan-i^oubah was appointed by the .azir by virtue 

Cj 

of a hasab-ul-fruka and a parwanah* k careful examination of the 
relevant evidence contained in the . dmlaea t-us-^iva o and the 
.arhan. :- i« tLarda.il r_veal- that he occupied an inporlant position 
in the provincial adaini strati on and his power and authority exten- 


ded av-r the political and financial affairs of the province* 0 The 


1* Central structure of the -Uohal i-opire pp* 203-200 
2* ibid pp* 204— 205 
3* ^ba r uaoa 111 p*282 

4« ^kbar dasa pp.870; ^ee also bentral structure of the Mughal 
empire p.ldb 

0* t arhai> - l -.Lardanl f*28b 

d* Ibid f*20 a; dlixar ;«aaa- i -..iunahi p.i35 



functions and duties of the Di.,an-i— xibah are oiven in the tilgar 

U 

aom a-i-gunshi and j 1 articnh- i-f ardanl « while -£hnlasat-u3-uiyaq con- 
tains a comprehensive list of the papers maintained by the biwon-i- 
Uibah wiiich u ivea on idea about the range of his administrative 
Jurisdiction* Iho hiwan-i-Sbbah , we are told, in nl^ar uama- i -.iunuhl 
was required to investigate into t-.e cases pertaining to adaini~lra- 
tive and financial affaire and amake all undeavours to reclaim and 
realise the otate duos* At the same time he was expected to tako 
nocesaary measures to increase the area under cultivation and bring 
prosperity to the pargana* protection and supervision of the treasury 
was an important function of the office of the hi won* he was required 
to see that no money was spent or appropriated without the propur 
sanction for its disbursement* He saw to it that the receipts for 
the a.oney sent by the lotohdars and remitted into the public treasury 
at the provincial headquarters, were duly handed over to the agents 
of the i otahdors* 

it appears that ^ mills of the parganas Wei's placed under the 
supervision and control of the Diuan-i-hubah* He had to keep himself 
well informed about the acts and doings of hnile, so that none of 
them could be allowed to exact illegal cesses forbidden or remitted 
by the *>tate* Moreover, he was required to ascertain the misappro- 
priations made by the Aails on the basis of Aahas- i- idiaa or the 
village papers maintained by the Patwari showing ovoiy kind of 
realisation, and the misappropriations uiscovered against the halls 
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were to be realised. If any Anil was found to be guilty of mis- 
appropriation or of other misdeeds, the idwan was re ,uirec to report 

the truth to the emperor , so that such an hmll mijht be replaced by 

1 2 
another* Lastly, he had to maintain some thirty resistors in his 

office and submit 3 the nua<ha- i -diwanl 4 and other necessary papers 6 

to the i venue Ministry* An examination of the list of tlie papers 


!• *&££ PP* 134, 13o 

2* hhulu jat -us -^ivac ff. id ab* 

3. iiki3£ p»135j Faxhar>s^lH£nrdanl f.28 a* 

4* *«us4h- i- diwani was another name far mujmalai or the consolidated 

ata .eaent of accounts prepared in the office of the idwan which 
showed the details of the incoma and expenditure of the r halsa 
oahals * The balance, if any, was also noted* The statement was 
prepared on the basis of the accounts of income and expenditure 
submitted to the Liwaa* s office by tho Fotahdars of the hhaisa 

f*35b) . 

&• The omasa of other papers forwarded to the avenue iliniotiy 

ore given in the i arhaa. - ft - ^ardani * They were turners of .iamaband i 

afaisc» 

(Farhehg-i-Kjardani, f*28 a)* 


(a) or tuaar-l«J^a the rent roll 


(bl 


prepared by the pargana <nin shoeing the total .iaaa 
of thu pergana under both the head s aal- o -iihat and 
-iihat together 'with details of tiie old, newly 
reclaimed and aims villages l .f *21*b 
23ab, 24 ab)* 


r oz n a m c h a- i -tahail or the accounts of the daily 
receipts ( iOudasat -us -ulvac f. 23b) 


ic) tenx-Q-kh jch -l -Fotahdar ; the account of the income 
and expenditure maintained in tho office of fotahdar 

(<S) or the iu.feal of the parganes; 

the mulaa .1 of a pargane. was an abstract of tha in- 
come and expenditure of the p organa* It was also 
toown ae >*m. C^A lml^ a -slyaq 

f.2Ub) 




maintained in the office of the U.«an-i-uubah f ^ives real insist 
into the extent of the supervisory authority exercised by the 
hiwaa# it appears that his jori dictiun extended over all the 
branches of land revenue administration- provincial treasuries, 

MMitoN iiae^£, - Mgfl& 5flAflfr and fiflpy^a£i3 subject to 

land revenue and apesh hash or fixed tribute aline* It appears that 

he exercised same control over the assignment of the pansabdar s 

ana over the cash salaries paid to the aannab daro and soldiers. *11 

the papers relating to the confirmation and renewal of the madad 

ana oh lands wore maintained in his office* Ho also kept a witch over 

the uinta of the province and examined the papers relating to the 

in 

State jails* All the officers sorvin . - J.ua nd mls sent the 
copies of the records and accounts maintained in their offices 
and he issued necessary orders to them* 1 These inferences are corro- 
borated by the uvidenco contained in the .Xvaz-ua^aLatla* ,«e are 
told that the administration of political and financial ai fairs, 
the work: of assessment aid collection and the supervision of the 
iaccas and expenditure pertaining to the public treasury was placed 
under the hiwan-i-wbah. He transacted tl*c business of the provincial 

administration in accordance with the j.astur- ul -.u;al is ued every 

2 

year by the iraperor* 

-iwan-i«v>arkar : 

ihe office of the id \^an-i«&arkar has so far received little 


1* .Jiula^ t^s^iyaq f.ldb 

PP* 244, 24b 
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attention in the studios mode in the revenue administration under 
-.ughals* -ome references in the chronicles and documents surest 
that the chief revenue officer of the sarkar was known as diwun. 

But according to Lr.^aron the «oal-Guzar was the chief revenue 
officer of the sarkar. ' l .si examination of the relevant evidence 9 
however | lends little support to the proposition made by a)t*s aran, 
and seems to surest that the Aaal-duzar was an officer at the par- 
gana level* we will examine the position and territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the Jtmll in greater detail a little lator but for the 
present we can proceed to examine the relevant evidence which indi- 
cates that the chief revenue officer of the sarkar was known as 
siwan. ..o read in the ulrat- i -^Uiaadi tuat in the fifteenth regnal 
year of & 2 rangzeb an order was issued to dhams'niddin, the diwan- t^ 

oarkar ss- ialan iiagar, to the effect that he should assign sumo 

2 

villages to the tfaja of wawa i«agar aa .i air * another passage records 

tho appointment of *d>shan Gaoir as the si-wan and itmin of Bandar 
2 

•rorat. xhe same authority contains an order to the Biwan-i-uubah 
to tho effect that he should instruct the Diwano and itmins of 
khalsa lends that they should put down their own sign tores on the 
top and at the end of a letter addressed to tho imperial court, so 
that tho doubts regarding forgery might be removed* 4 mi examination 


1* provincial Government, *>aran p.234 
2* sii Egk-ir&MaBgk l ??• 234,236 
3* ibid X p.234 
4* Ibid X p*374 
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of the evidence, quoted above, brings out the following points: 

1. There were subordinate Diwans under the Diwan-i-Pubah 
2m There was an officer in the sarkar know as fliwon who 
dealt with the revenue affairs ouch as assignment of 
.ialrg . 

Ihe inference drawn from the evidence contained in the 

t&rot~i»Ahaadi is directly supported and confirmed by the evidence 

contained in the fll/tar haaa- l- wunahi • It contains a letter of appo.n** 

taunt issued to the idwan of warfcar ^mbhal which reads that such 

a po raoa had been appointed as the hi- an of |arkar Jambhal, 1 we 

road also where in the same authority about the appointment of a Si wan 

2 

of a number of parganas in a ehalka in the province of Allahabad, 

/£*• -y- 

In ^hastur~^.*Aoal Baikas an appointment order indicates that a 

3 

ftiwan was anointed for a number of pmganas# These facta when 
read together with the uvidunoe contained in the 4irat« *l -Ahoadl 
lend strong support to our Inference that the chief revenue officer 
at the sarkar level was inown as Oiwon, A careful examination of 
relevant evidence reveals that a number of subordinate Siwans 
served under the Dlwan-i-Gubah and that the jurisdiction of a sub- 
ordinate SI wan extended over a sarkar or over a group of parganas* 

The functions and duties of the Biwaa-i-Garkar are given in 
the higar ^aaa-i«u*unshi • His function was supervisory end he was 

1, aiga r Hama ~i«faunshi f,121 b# 

2, Ibid f.97 

3« Bflslu r-yl-£aaf U 18 




required to keep his eyes on the conduct and doings of the officers 
serving in the pargana^ under his jurisdiction* He was instructed 
to take proper measures to ensure that no government officer collec- 
ted more than one half of the produce from the ryots* He was autho- 
rised to transfer an officer working under him provided a charge was 
established against him. He was required to see that Karoris and 
lotahdars did not misappropriate any government dues* if the audit 
of the accounts revealed scene misappropriation against an officer 
he had to be summoned by the Diwan and as^ed to submit an explanation 
for the alleged misappropriation* Moreover as a precautionary measure 
against the probable misappropriation on the part of the Amils the 
hiwan obtained an undertaking from the ^anungos and Chaudharis to 
the effect that they would report any act of misappropriation to the 
juivran* A 
Amil: 

The Head of the land revenue administration in a pargana was 
the -tjail or the Amal Guzar. He later on, came to be known as tCarori* 
hr .Aaron's account of the pargana officers, however, lands us into 
a controversy as to the administrative jurisdiction of the Amai Guzar 
or the ijuxl* The account is not very clear and inferences have not 
been supported by evidence* As such hi3 statements deserve to be 
quoted: 

" The chief revenue officer of the sarkar was the amal Guzar 
or Amil* He was assisted by a numerous staff of which the Bitikchi 

1. Ittaa: ff * 97 » 121-123, j^atur-ul -AmorWkaa 

if. 17,18 
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1 

was the most important • " 

Again we read in the next paragraph - 

"In the pargana the Gihiqdar, the Amil and the Karkun and 

Fotahdar had continued from Gher Shah's time* While the main work 

of assessment and realisation was carried on by the Amil with the 

help of his Karkuns, and the rest of these staff and semi-official 

functionaries, the ^anungo, the Patwarl and the headman, 'the iShiqdar 

2 1 

also seems to have- given him substantial help.” 

An examination of the above account brings out the following 
points: 

1. /j&al Guzar also known as Amil was chief revenue officer 
of the sarkar 

2. The main work of assessment and collection in a pargana 
was carried on by the Amil. 

Thus we see that the account is not very clear and specific. 

It seems to suggest that the designation of the chief revenue offi- 
cers in the pargana and the sarkar was the sane, but they differed 
in their territorial jurisdiction and the pargana *»mil may be 
regarded as a subordinate to the sarkar Amil. However, the pargana 
Amil is not included among the subordinate officers under the Amal 
Guzar or *»mil of the sarkar who are given as Bitikchi, Karkun ^ 
Fotahdar or Khazanadar. Nevertheless, the main proposition put 
forward by Dr.Garan is quite obvious: that the Amil or the Amal 
L. Provincial Government of the Mugials p.284 
2. Ibid p.284 
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Guzar was the head of the land revenue admi ni strati on in a sarkar# 
i>r*i8htiaq Husain ^.uroshy has examined the question in some 
detoil in an article entitled "The Parians officials under ^bar"* 1 
He has identified the amll with the anal uuza r and shown that the 
/»mal Gusar was the head of the person a administration* His main 
arguments may be sunned up as follows i- 

1* The duties assigned to him show that he was connected 
directly with the peasants and headmen of the villages* 
ouch an officer could not be the officer of such a large 
unit as aarkar* 

2* He was the supervisor of the surveying staff* It seems 
impossible that there should be a unit of surveying staff 
for the entire aarkar, since the method of assessment 
demanded frequent and extensive measurement of land under 
cultivation* 

3* He also supervised the working of the treasury and that 
the description of the treasury in the ^n shows that it 
was a porgona treasury* 

The arguments advanced by Dr**ureahi carry considerable 
weight* Nevertheless, they are based on indirect evidence* For- 
tunately even more definite and direct evidence is available on 
this point* The relevant evidence indicates dearly that the .jail 
or uorori was the head of the land revenue administration in the 
pargana* »e read in the ~*ira t- i -.-uaadi that the Trail of pargana 
Ehaulqah complained against oher Than, the Faujdar of oorath, 

1* Islamic Culture Vol* 1V1, 1942, pp* 37-99 
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since the latter had carried a., ay cot tic a from the villages under 

the Jurisdiction of the said Aail.* -e are told that Abdur x^ahman, 

the iCorori of Pargana Patan bsv wao transferred as the xyots made 

2 

complaint against him* in other sources also the Aail is described 

as the par u ana officer* in the robal aaa» i nJ ahaa ilr * ...uhauiaad 

oaeed is mentioned as the *z±l of p&r^ana Jalandhar* hear about 

4 

the appointment of a iarori in pargana Jalor. .,e are told in the 
> t i .ar .jamp- j- gunahi that the ^uhamaad Hashim the attain and the 
iarori of pargana barman was removed from his office* in the 
i arhan i — .Iax*uani the &arorl is explicit^ described as a pargana offi* 
cor and his functions and duties are enumerated* Ihus we see that the 
«ail or the iuoal Juaar was the head of the pargana administration* 

The Inference is also corroborated by the evidence contained in ^hula- 
sat-ua-oivac which traces the changes in the functions and duties of 
the 'mil and Amin* According to .omlasa t-ua-olyaa the Amil or abJI 
Guaor was the head of the local administration at the par 0 ana level* 


1* uiirat^ ^^tM aadj x p* 329 • 
2* ibid i p. 306- 
3* *.obal -<ana pp. 179, 180* 
4* ■■aca« -i ~»cinwr. p. 84- 


5* ulmar aam^-^Hi unahl ff* 33 b, 34 a- 
6* Ftofaaa - f*29- 





In the eighteenth regnal year the i£Q& of every oahal was assessed 

and an Aiail was entrusted with the call action of the revenue uaoun- 

1 

ting to one karore of dans • In the beginning the office of the 
jfcrurl included the functions of the executive officer of the par* 

gone along with the work oi collections He was allowed a commission 

2 

of twenty percent in addition to other collections known as abwob . 

*n the reign of >iiahj ahan certain organisational changes were intro* 
ducod and the office of the porgana lain was instituted for the 
first tine« Islam uhan, the _iwan-i***la (13th to 19th year) appoin- 
ted an imin in every iwa.wJ . to auuess the daaa who stayed In the 
nalial for thu whole years iha office of fauddarl and the work of 
collection of land revenue was entrusted to iCarori. Ihe respective 
position and the functions of *min and larorl were determined under 

the next «azir ^aad-ullah Ihan (20th to 30th year) s He organised 

0 ~ 

a number of par&ana into a chkla and established the office of the 
«*ain and iaujdar in a chakla which wore hold by the same person* rhe 
larori remained the pargana officer and was required to collect 
the government revenue and was allowed the commission of as 
the collection perquisites, hus the -Carorl of the mahal was rele- 
gated to a subordinate position and was required to obtain necessary 

n 

orders from the imin and the Faujdar. 

1* fthulaaat - t^hyivaQ ff* 26; Akbar .issa III p» 87 

2s faxes in addition to the regular assessment on land, here m-st 
probably it refers to the tax collected under the head of 

muhassilanah or collector's fee. 


3* 


hulasa t us-^fyag ff. 26 -2d 
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-ho offices ol the .--nil and main were thus quite distinct 
from each other with their own well- defined functions attached to 
each of then. den-rally, two different persons were appointed to 
hoid the respective offices* out there was no rigidity in the prac- 
tice and two offices were suck, times held by the some person* simi- 
larly, a ^aujuar could hold the office of the noil or the -Jain# in 
1138 *.*i**/lu9b A*l«sayyid *ohain was appointed the -Jail and the *min 
of par-ana whauliqah in uujrat* in 1109 A*H* 1097 ji*w*3uhammad .-aqrw’ 
was appointed as tiio 1 aujdar and .ail of the same pardons and at an 
earlier date - oanat Jian was entrusted with the offices of amini 
and iau.1dar^ of par^na Paten D’-v*^ 

Ihu functions and duties of the ..ail have been described in 
the iiia, the .fhula^at^o-sjyoQ . the I arhan :- l -uardaal f waatar- ul- 
.aial-xtila3 arid in the i - idava t- ul -^awanin . ihe account of the «nul*s 
functions and duties in the Ain cannot hoid O eod for the 17th and 
13th centuzy in view of t..e fact that under .debar tiie .jail was the 
head of the entire pur 0 ana administration combining in liinself the 
offices of the .oain, ioujdar and .Jail* out important chores were 
introduced in tilt; organisation of the par^ana administration in the 
rol^n of -liahjohan and the .ail was relegated to a subordinate 
petition under the .ain and the laujdar* Ho was ontrustod with the 
,or£ of collection and other matters directly related with it* -he 
functions and duties of .ail, in tnio position arc bust described 


i* . lrat-i«*amadi, 1 pp* 291, 292, 330, 334 
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in the Khulasat- us -dlyac and the I arhait - i- &ardaai . The account of 

the /mill’s function and duties in the iUdavat-ul-yowaniq is va^ue 

and general and in the Daatur-ul-/mial aaifcas the description seems 

to suggest that the offices of ^mil, .oain and laujdar were again 

' 

combined in one person* ouch a position of the *mil is also revealed 
in some other sources* Nevertheless, the office of the iunil was quite 
distinct from the Nmin and the Faujdar* The functions and duties of 
the -.mil or :<arori are beat described in the " .Oiulaaat-us-gfvaQ and 
"the i arhan^- l- tCardani and ^f .ar ^aaa-i - gunshi and an account of his 

O 

functions and duties based on these sources is given below* 

The primary function of the *mil was to ensure the cultiva- 
tion of all cultivable land and to collect the assessed land revenue 
on the cultivated land* He was required to see, we are told in the 
Khulasat- us -olyac . that the total area entered into the nasaa agree- 
ment was brought under cultivation and that no decrease in the 
area under cultivation was allowed* He appointed a Iappadar In every 
tajsa who wa3 required to stay in the iassa and iceep himself in- 
formed about every village and every cultivator so that no arable 
land in any village ni^ht be loft fallow and the cultivator did 
not leave hi3 place for elsewhere* in order to ensure the cultiva- 
tion of arable land, he was enjoined to request the i»min to grant 
lean for agricultural purposes to the poor and the neodj cultivators 

i, - iiaavat-ul-«awaiiin f* 29 a 
2* ^astur-ul-Baikas if* 2d-63 

3* -Siula sat na-Sfyao ff, 25, 2d; 1 arhan^i- i -^ardani f • 209 
Jjjiar Naoa- l- a'unahi pp* 136, 137 


who could not till the land for lac* of necessary re source a such 
as o::on, and seeds* He was, then, required to take necessary ffluasuraa 
for the collection of land revenue* He appointed certain horsemen and 
foot^aon for keeping cat cl; ovur than, so that the cultivators did 
not evade the payment of land revenue* He was required to collect 
the land revenue within the fixed period on the basis of tumar- i- 
.iaaabandi f prepared by the Amin and remittee the collections in 
the treasury* 

secondly, he had a joint responsibility along with the <nin 
one iotah-or for the safe custody of tho money deposited in the 
local treasury* Ho locked tho treasury under ills own Seal and that 
of thw ^min and Kept a vi^il with utmost care* He was, however, not 
untitled to spend a single uaa without tho prior sanction of the 
oiwan* 

thirdly, he settled the remuneration of the semi-officials such 
◦o Chaudharie, naruxn^o and muqaddaou At the end of the year he ad- 
justed tho claims of the dhaudharl, **ooungo and -uqoddam, provided 
the total collections had been made, for their perquisites known 
as nankar . ruaua and inaa* lie himself was entitled to a commission 
of on the total collections* 

Haatly, he was responsible for the maintenance and despatch 
of a number of registers to the court* iivese registers were sent 
at the end of every receipts and arrears against each village* He 
was also required to submit an abstract of the total income and 
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expenditure of the entire year.^ 

Bar xunad-i-^ Julian; 

The accounts of collections maintained by the office of the 
Amil were duly audited. In case it was found that he had made 
collections over and above the assessed land revenue and other san- 
tioned taxes known as .iihat the amount was specified and it was rea- 
lized from the Amil. This practice was known as the bar-amad or 
b ar-amad-i-amilan . Such unauthorised collections v/ere Regarded as 
State dues and the Amil was accountable for them. The practice can 
be traced back to the reign of Shahjahan and most probably continued 
till the reign of Shahjahan and most probably continued till the 
reign of iiluhammad Shah. Before the reign of Shahjahan, we are told 
in the i<hulasat-us-Siyaq , no such realisations were made from the 

Amil. During the reign of Shahjahan, uai Pa^axJ&swant hai, the 

2 

Peshkar of the Diwan-i-^la, obtained the kagha z-i- kham of the Patwari^ 
and translated them into Persian. It was revealed that the KaroriS 
had misappropriated a considerable amount. Since then it was laid 
down that the tumar -i -bar-amad showing the State demand against the 
Amil should be prepared on the basis of ka iiza- i -iCham maintained by 
the Patwari. The collections were to be made from the Karori, the 

1. Farh.ang- 1 - Kardani f. 29; According to the Ihulasa t-ue-S iyao the 
total number of registers came to 12. See iChulasat-us-Si.yaq f.26 

2. Literally the term seems to signify the original papers; tech- 
nically it denoted the papers maintained by the Patwari in the 
local language. It showed along with other entries all the 
realisations made by the Amils. 
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Fotahdar and from others who had misappropriated the collections 

over and above the mal- o -iihat (land revenue and other taxes). 

Two officers, the Darogha^ and the accountant were appointed in 

every mahal to implement the regulation. The newly created office 

of the Bar-Amad Nawis concerned itself in translating the khaghz-i- 

o 

kham of the Patwari and prepared the t umar- i - bar a nad . 

The new office of the Bar-Amad Nawis continued to function 
till the reign of Muhammad Shah. 3 The Das t ur-ul-Amal 'Baikas and 
the Nigar Naaa- i- Munshi contains a letter of appointment which 
enumerates the functions of a Bar-amad Nawis, appointed at the 
pargana level. He examined the papers maintained by the Patwari 
and prepared the turn ar- i - bar amad showing the amount to be realised 
from the amil. He was helped in the preparation of the t umar -i- bar 
amad by the Chaudharis, ^anungos and zamindars . They were instruc- 
ted to furnish the papers maintained by the Patwari to the Bar Amad 
Nawis while the Patwari himself was required to assist the Bar-Amad 
Nawis in the preparation of the tumar- i- bar-amad . The tumar was 

sent to the Revenue Ministry and the auditors in the Ministry 

4 > 

determined the amount to be realised from the Amil. 

Amin : 

Under Akbar the Amin has been mentioned as one of the important 

1. A general term for an officer who coordinated or supervised the 
working of a department 

2. .aiU l ^ s at-iis-Bi y aq ff. 43b, 44 a- 

3. The inference is based on the fact that the functions and duties 
of the Bar Amad Nawis are given in the Dastur-ul-Ama^Balkas . 

f .18- 

4. Ni,-.ar Naaa- i -Aunshi f. 104; Dastur -ul- Amal Baika s f .15- 
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provincial a* fleers such as el wen , L/akhshi and ~adr* ^ajrat fur 
cxaaplu had an «ain*^ oator on it becazau a well-established practice 
to appoint an *ain in each of the provinces* home tinea, however , 
the oi floes of <min and liwon wore held by tho suae peraon*®Xhe 
details of the functions and duties of the provincial Amin do not 
find a place in the da * .owever, a stray reference In tile 
itaal ouza r suggests that the .min w®3 sent to verify tho report of 

'toil stating tho extent oi damages done to tho crops by natural 

4 

calamity* ihe evidence in the .v^bar uaaa and in the ^In is ooi*robo- 
rated by the evidence contained in the .Oiulasat -ua- olyae . a word 
compiled in the reign of /..ura^zeb* *e learn that in the reign of 
iidbar an «*air. was appo.nted in ail the provinces* in case any of the 
raahai suffered from a natural calamity the said /min visited the 
a ahai at the request of the iail* in consultation with him and with 
ills agreement t ie *ain allowed the necoss axy reoiooion on account 
of t ic d aa^e done to the crops on account of the natural calamity* 
«tftur the coaplotlon of the work assigned to him he returned to 
ills huadq^arturs* lor a lun_ time, wt are tola, the practice conti- 
nued* .owevur in the reign of Jiahjohan, ialaa .*han the liiwan /.la, 
appointed an /.min in evwry iidial and he was entrusted with the wo rk 

c 

of assessing the .iaaa . 
fhe rar/;ana /min i 

-e have noted the origin Of pargana /min* He assessed the land 
1* /debar .«aua XU,p* Sod, 403, dOl 

2* ibid, Xil{ . -pp« 166 4266 »4Q3; Khulasg t-us- Siyaq ff. 26,27 
a* uiirat-i -.iiaadi X pp* 3d, 293, 310, dSf 

4* .a.n-i -/>dbarl p • 193 

3* . imluaat-us-dvau f. 2eb, 2dab 
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revenue and was required to stay permanently in the aahal of his 
appointment* However, the power and position of the Amin was in- 
creased .hen daudullah Khan the a.aair introduced some changes in 
the organisation of the local administration* He created the unit 
of shukla coapriairio a -lumber of per^ana3 and appointed a permanent 
«min and Faujdar in each chakla . the two offices were held by the 
sane person, Before the introduction of this reform the off ices 
of the .Carol*! and Faujdar were hold by the same person* on account 
of changes introduced by ^.aed Ullah t .e .Carorl of the par&ana be- 
came a subordinate to the ..min and obtained his orders from the 
latter* 1 

Fane t ions and Duti es: 

Ihe Amin, we are toid in the -Chula sat-us-oivaa « occupied the 
position of an adjudicator between the k_nc and the jyots* He was 
required to see that the state sues were not left unrealised with 
the ryots and that no injustice and oppression was committed against 
them. He was required to see that one half of the produce was rea- 
lised for the State and the other half was completely loft with 
toe ryots* His primary function was to ascertain and discover all 
the land under cultivation and assess it according to rules and 
regulations* He was; particularly instructed to see that no cultiva- 
ted land was kept hidden from him and thus misap.roriated by the 
fraud and the dishonest* He compared the assessment figures for 
the last ten years on the basi3 of mawaanah dah s al ah . inspected 


1. glulasat-us^iyaq ff. 25b, 25ab 
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each Held under cultivation and assessed the .iaaa within the 
period specified for assessmant.^hen thu assessment for the entire 
par^ana had been completed he prepared the t umar- 1 -1 anabandl bear* 
in^ the signatures of the dhaudharis, >*anun tl os and the *azi* He 
also obtained an undertaking from the &*rorl to the effect that the 
latter would be accountable for the total collections of the assessed 
.iaaa* Ihu <>min, was however vested with the discretionary power to 
accoede to the request made by the ryots for assessing the .lama 
in accordance .ith the particular method of aaaoasaacnt opted by 
thorn# The *ain issued patta (lease deed} and obtained uQb ullat 
(deed of acceptance) from them* He maintained some sixteen regis- 
ters lumishind complete information about the saurian conditions 
obtaining in the par^ana* He was also required to send the assess- 
ment paper and other papers maintained in his office to the avenue 
ministry* He was also associated with the management of the treasury 
and alcn& with other officers was jointly responsible for the safe 
custody of the cash In treasury* Finally , he iept a ..atch over 
the lar-ris, dhaudhnria, nanuodos and zaaindars so that they did 
not realise any of the taxes, forbidden by the feaperor* 4 Thus he 
exercised some supervisory authority over the pargana officials* 
darlu n; 

The iCirlcun was an important officer in the land revenue 

1* di ulaaot — us- . ivao . ff • 17,18, cf* . lidav at-u l -^awanln ff,27b, 

23ab; iL ;ar uams -i --unshi p*13d, F or hafi - i -dardanl f.29 
2* urban ,— 1— .•l a.'ua..! £.29 j du^at- ul -^o*anin * £f*27b,2Sab. 

3* Ihulaaat-us-^iyaQ ff*17,18 
4* uL;ar iiaaa- ^ ^unshl p*136 
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administration of a p organa. Under Akbar he served as a subordinate offi- 
cer under Arail and was associated with the work of assessment, collec- 
tion of land revenue and safe custody and proper disbursement of 
money in the pargana treasury* We learn from the Akbar Nags that 
the Amil of the khalsa was served by two Bitikehls, the Kaxteun and 
the Khas Nawis* 1 As to his functions and duties we have some stray 
references in the Ain-i - Aaal Guzar and Ain-i -Khaz«ni>d»r» . xt appears 
that the Karkun recorded the zabt operations independently along with 
the Patwari • The Amil compared the two records and put his seal on 

the record of the zabt operation noted by the Karkun* A copy of the 

2 

record was handed over to the Karkun* He had also to attest the 
2 

muntakhab of a village after the zabt operations had been complete! 
which was despatched to the court weekly* His next important function 
was to keep a batch over the collections and he maintained a ledger 
showing the daily receipts which was simultaneously maintained by the 

4 

Amil and the Khazanadar. Lastly, he was associated, along with other 
officials, with the safe custody of money deposited into the treasury 
and its disbursement in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the Revenue Ministry* The Khazanadar was instructed to keep 
the money received by him at a proper place made known to 
the Karkun^ and compare his own ledger of receipts with that of 
the Karkun* Generally, the Khazanadar was not authorised to dis- 
burse the money from the treasury without the prior sanction of the 

1* Ain-i-Akbari . Ill, p*381 
2. Ibid, I, p.199* 

3* An abstract of the village account showing in one view the fields 
situated in different parts of the village owned or cultivated; an 
abridged form of munt akhab -i -khasra showing the .lama of the village 
together with the area under cultivation. 

4* Ain-l -Akbarl , I, p.199* 
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Dlwon* However, ia case of an on urgency the Sarkun and the ehiqdar 
could _4.vo necessary sanction for disbureeaoat which was to bo 
duly reported to the court. * 

The iarictin continued to occupy the sane position in the land 
revenue administration of the p organa in the 17th and the first 
half of the 13th Century • He was associated with the work of assess- 
raunt, collection of the land revenue and the safe custody and proper 
disbarsoaent of the moaoy deposited in the para^anfl-troasury.^Ke 
had to maintain certain papers and despatch them to the hijior 
authorities, at the end of every season, moreover, he hod to des- 
patch the projreso report of collections every week and the state- 

Q 

aunt oi .incase and expe.xiituro fortnijitly. 
rno t > -.r:un a treasury ; 

«ac h porgonodiad its own treasury and was administered by a 
number of officials headed by the rChazanadar, commonly known as 
Fotahdar. under iuebar, the ;>m-l, the iarkun and the -hiqdar were 
anaociatod with the aaiia^enent of treasury and were jointly resp-n- 
aiblo for the safe custody and proper disbursement of the cash de- 
posits in the par^ano treasury, -uator on, it appears, the posts 
of the ooroyha-i^tthazana and -mahrif were added to the treasury 
staff. 

.diaa anadar : 

under Akbar the iihazanadar or treasurer was generally known 

1. . w.n 1 p. 201 

2. eQstur- ui-^qai aihao ff. 11, 12, -.or .«aaa-l- .unslii f. 104 

3. eg^tqr-yfl -.fia l ..taiuaa ff. 11,12 
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as Fotahd&r# Zhe Zia sv utndar jives a comprehensive account 

of the functions and the duties of the Khasanadar* His functions 
covered th„ collections of revenues, the safe custody oi the cash 
receipts, -ho maintenance of the accounts and the pro p-r disburse- 
ment of cash dopositas in the treasury* He was required to accept 
all Icinds of coins, jold, silver and copper broujht by the cultiva- 
tors* lie was specifically enjoined not to demand ay particular coin* 
He could not demand rebate on the august coin of the -aperor but 
talce merely the equivalent of the deficiency in coin wuijit. He was 
required to deposit the cash at a suitable place with the appraisal 
of itar&un and ohiqdar and count it every evominj* He prepared a 
memorandum and O ot it signed by the ivoal-uunar and compare the day 
ledger of the receipts with that of the ..aritua, and authenticated 
it with Ids own signature* -.her. the **ail had put his seal on the 
door of the treasury, the /Oiazunedar placed a loud of his own and 
opened it only after due i tim&tion to the Amil arid the -hrdun. As 
to the collection of money from the cultivator ho was required to 
collect it with the knowledge of the .nil and the iardun and 0 rant 
a receipt for the same* In order to remove any discrepancy the dhaza- 
nadar woe required to obtain the signature of the Pat sari on the 
account prepared by him* As to the disbu. Seaunt of cash deposits 
in the treasury the regulations said that the dhazanadar was not 
authorised to disburse any money for any purpose, whatsoever, with- 
out the sanction obtained from the idwen* in case an omesgency 
arose and the expenditure could not be deferred, the money could 
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bo disbursed by obtaining the written permission of the iCarkun and 

/Ax 

^Jhlqdor* However, the matter was to be duly reported to the higher 
authorities* 1 

The functions and duties of the khao&nadar continued to be same 

o 

in the 17th anc 18th centuries* It appears that in the first half 
of the 18th century the lotahdor was entitled to collection of cer- 
tain perquisites, known as r. v3ura- i -f o tahdnri *iie was authorised to 
appropriate 5/Sth of collection made under the h<~ad guana and the 

balance of 1/eth was kept in hi3 custody' for necessary adjustments 

0 

-hen his accounts wore audited. 
iaro. dia-i-iOaaa^na : 

The ixuro^ha-l^Chasano is not mentioned in the ^ln . but the 
latter documents contain reference to the office of the Daro^a-i- 
Hhas&ana* The letters of appointment enumerate the functions and 
duties of the ~arOoha and surest that he hold on important posi- 
tion in the department of the par^ana treasury* His main function 
was to supervise and coordinate the ..oruin^ of the pargaaa treasury* 
He was rosponaible for the safe cu.tody of the daily collections 
made at the p&r^ana treasury and to verify the cash in accordance 
with the entries made in the accounts maintained by the iCarkun, 
accountant and fotahdar* The cash was to be locked in the treasurer* 

t 

room under his own seal, and it was to bx opened with the mutual 
consent of the various officers associated with the management of 
1. Mai p.201 

J- 

2* wi :ar hcao- l -Iiunshl ff* 100,103, oastur- ul -.uaai" onixaa ff* 12-13 
2* pastur - ul-juaal uaiua3 f.i3 
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the treasury* The earo gha-i- diaaana aion^ with the other officers 
kept a watch over the disbursement of money and saw to It that 
Fotahdar did not mi sap ropriate a single earn and did not disburse 
any money without the proper sanction of the Diwan* He was required 
to take necessary measures to ensure the prompt payment of the sala- 
ries to the soldiers* Finally, he had to keep ..ith him a copy of the 
ledger ahov.lng receipts and cash deposits in the treasury*^ 

Hi 

.9 ± fte m. .9 a .. .the 3hd 

*he well-03 tabllebed practice of the hughal do varment to trand* 
.iagirdars of 

far the / ' as .©11 as /the revenue officers, serving in i*h*i«* 
lands, was hardly conducive to stability of the land revenue ad- 
ministration or to continuity in the maintenance of local records* 
it was not possible for a revenue officer to perform the functions 
of his office ./ith ary amount of succoos In the absence of complete 
records, showing the interests ol various parties in land, the usua, .u 
laws and customs regarding revenue arrangements and the rates and 
modes of assessment* The consequent confusion in the local adminis- 
tration can be easily visualised* However, the hereditary officials, 

the *anungo and the dhaudhari, filled the recurring vaccuum caused 

i H£rircl3i's 

by the frequent transfer of /and of revenue of icoro* The 
v*anungos maintained complete records of the various claims and titles 
to land, of local customs and practices about the rates end modes 

1. hasturia^ uaal f*2S 
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assessment and also a record of the zamindar families who contrac- 
ted for the collection of land revenue. Similar records weee also 
maintained by the Chaudharis* 

The Qanungo : 

It appears that the Qanungo, at least in some provinces, were 

appointed to three different administrative levels, namely the 
2 3 4 

subah, the sarkar and the pargana. Whereas the provincial Qanungo 
attested the accounts prepared by the Diwan for submission to the 

5 

Revenue Ministry , the sarkar Qanungo collected the revenue papers 

6 

such as mawazanah dastur-ul-amal . the list of villages, and other 
explanatory notes from the pargana Qanungos, attested them with 

7 

his signatures and forwarded them to the Revenue Ministry. The 


1 • Dastur -ul- Amal ^ Alaxngiri , f . 8a 

2. Riyaz-us-Salatin . pp. 350, 552 

3* Tuzuk . p.76, Rastur-ul - Amal- i- Baikas . ff.43,44 

4. Ain-1 -Akbari . I, p.209. Nigar Nama -i -Munshi . ff. 104, ft 105, 
Dastur- ul -Amal -l- Baikas , ff. 43,44. 

5. Rfvaz-us-Salatin . pp. 350, 351 

6. The record of local laws^ and regulations regarding the 
revenue j and of the rates and modes of assessment. 

7. Rastur -ul- Amal- i- Baikas . ff. 43, 44. 
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^anungo of a sarkar also exercised some supervisory authority 
over the conduct and actions of the par^ana ^anungos** 
i‘ arcana ^anug ;o : 

ihe *anungos at the provincial and sarkar level do not seem 
to have maintained their own records* They seem to have been mainly 
concerned with collection and transmission of the records maintain- 
ed by the p arcana ^anunjos. However, it was at the pargana level 
that the **anungo maintained his own records and appears to have 
been an active member of the local land revenue administration* 

Generally, there was one *anungo in a par^ana, but in certain 

2 

porganas there could be more than one <*anungo* 

Functions : 

ihe most important function of the *anungo was to maintain 
a complete record of the various interests in land and of the 
usuages and regulations respecting the rates and modes of assess- 
ment* He maintained a number of registers which provided complete 

information about the agrarian conditions obtaining in the pargana, 
3 

The records maintained were the tacslm or ma waanah dah salah . 
daatur-ul-amal, list of villages, the .ieaadami figures, records 

1* x/astur-ul-Amal Qaikas ff* 43, 44 

2* kirat- i-A hmadl io.lL}> i»i^ar Hama-i-wunshi, f* 104; -studies in 

Ihe hand revenue History of Bengal, p. 16(5, 167 
3* The list of papers given above is based on the following 

authorities: ^in I p*200, ^awabi t- i -xlam. iri f*8a Hir-ar Ha.ia-i- 

Munahi ff. 104,106, iastur-ul-^mal Baiias ff* 43 .44 . Hidavat-ul- 
^a..ani n ff* 63,64, also see studies in the uand Revenue i 
History of Bengal p.187. 
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about the aJLio^lando specifying the nature of the grant (Aether 

granted by virtue of a farsaaa or by the order of the local officer)* 

fhe ^onungo also obtained and maintained copies of government 

accounts and papers of revenue collections such as copies of the 

2 

engagements of the aonin dora or farmers for revenue sottloaecit* w 

The next important function of th« wanungo was to r ecord the various 

Interests In land and note any changes and alterations effected on 

3 

account of sales, mortgages or free gifts* itum a sale-do oc of a 
aaolndari was executed the vonungo was duly informed and it was 
specifically stated in the sale deed that the transaction was 

4 

executed with the cognisance of tho pargana t*anungo* horoover, the 
<«anungo was associated v/ith the wor£ of assessment* Huvin^ satis- 
fied himself that the assessment was just and equitable, he along 
with the dhaudhari attested the daul or estimated fame end certi- 
fied that the assessment was made in consultation with them and 
that no injustice had been done to the ryots. 

in the early years of <Jcbar*s reign the **anungo was entitled 
to half of the ooliections made under tho head of' sad- dol of the 
Fatwarl or two percent of commission paid to the Patwori* The other 
half went to tho Patwari* oater on, however, *kbar discontinued the 

1* ^dod aaash lands or grant of rent-free lands as subsistence 
allowance* 

t * studies in the History, of «and .revenue in -sergal 
* ~ ; iStur— ui— irtmal t^ahdl **11 dhnn oda* ••ilahabae Documents, 

nos. 2 4, 225, '.22, 229, studies in tile i*and -avenue History 
of hengai, pp* 164, 45 

4* .dlahabad Document wO* 229; cf* Dastur- ul^»aal of uahdi iUi 
•3ian f * 0 a* 
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practice and the Qanungo received a fixed salary for services ren- 
dered to the State. 1 However, the payment was not made in cash but 
lands yielding an estimated income equal to their salaries were 
assigned to them. Subsequent evidence relating to the first half 
of the 18th century, however, indicates that the practice of assign- 
ing lands to the wanungos was abandoned and they were paid in the 
form of commission collected from the ryots. The ^anungo was entitled 
to collect 2% from the share of the ryots and this commission was 
known as rusum. 2 
Chaudhari : 

Literally, the word "Chaudhari" signifies a holder of four 
(shares or profits) as well as the headman of a village. It also 
denoted a holder of landed property classed with the zamlndara and 
taaluqqahdars . The Chaudhari was an important official at the pargana 
level and was associated with the local land revenue administration 
in more than one way. The office of the Chaudhari appears to have 

4 

been hereditary. Generally, the office of the pargana Chaudhari 
was held by ane person, but no uniform. practice obtained as 
there is evidence to show that there were sometimes more than one 

1. Ain -i- Akbari I p. 209 

2. Pastur-ul-Amal ' Baikas ff. 43, 44 

3. wilson's Glossary p.105; Chaudhari was also known as Patel and 
in the Deccan he was called Desh Mukh ( Malumat-ul-Afaq f.174) 

4. Allahabad Document* Nos. 299, 328; In these documents the Chaudhari 
appears to be as a family name and indicates the heridiiary 
nature of the office. Moreover, the practices of the grant of 
nankar land to the Chaudhari leads to the same inference. 

5. Da :tur-ul-Amal -i - Baikas f. 41, 42, 

Farhang- i- iCardani . f .29 
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Ghaudharl in a pargana.^ 

SiasttaaM 

ihe ohaudhari was associated with the work of assessment and 
collection of revenue* He accompanied the <-ain when tho latter 
visited the village for the annual or periodical assessment and waa 
consulted by the ^uain." He put his signature^ on tho rent roll aloq; 
with the <«anungo and certified that the assessment of land revenue 
for the par&ona, node in consultation with him, the warnings and 

Q 

^uqaduams , had been accepted by them* The Ghaudhurl waa also asso 
dated .,1th the work of collection and gave an undertaking along 
with the wanungos and Juqaddaoa of the pargana that the assessed 
amount for the pargana would be deposited in the treasury through 
the .iarori* 4 

The Chaudharl attested certain revenue papers such as rent- 
roll and t uaar- l -qfat or stalomunt showing details of damage done 
to crops. u He also maintained records giving details about the 
agrarian conditions that obtained in the pargana and the record of 
various interests in land* He furnished seme records to Karorl sud 
as the m^wazlnah dah salah . list of villages, records allowing rent 

c 

free grants and da3tur-ul-aaal * 

i. p. 263, SutauMM f*23 

2* :iidayat«Ml-^awanin f*26 
3* £ iirhaj^- i -gardani f*34a« 

4. ifastur- ul -. - jal- ^-Al aut ;lrj f.8a 

5. i aitian^- i -.ju^-aa : ii f*3d 


d* *>as tur- ul -«>aal- l 1 -A lua.:lri f*8a 
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The Chaudhari was required to make every effort in connection 
with the extension of cultivation. Moreover, he was required to 
cooperate with the government officers when they were engaged in 
chastising and suppressing unruly and rebellious elements in the 
villages under his jurisdiction. 

Allowances or Perquisites : 

Fcr the services rendered to the State and Chaudhari was 

granted rent-free land. Jahangir granted rent-free lands to each 

of the Chaudharis appointed by him in the Pan jab. He describes the 

2 

grant as madad maash or subsistence allowance. J^ater documents indicate 
that the grant of such rent-free lands as subsistence allowance con- 
tinued. However, it was not described as madad maash but came to be 

known as nankar . There are many references to the nan tear land granted 

3 

to the Chaudharis. The grant of nankar land was made by the State. 

He was also sometime paid by the ryots. In a letter of appointment, 
contained in the Pastur - ul-Amal -i- Baikas . we are told that the 
Chaudhari was entitled to collect the fixed Commission ( (J^ 

of one percent from the share of iyots, and was enjoined not to 

. 4 

collect or expect any thing more. Unless the rusum of one percent 
collected from the ryots is identified with the grant of nankar land, 
the available evidence suggests that the Chaudhari was regarded as 
the servant of the State as well as the representative of the agri- 
cultural community and for his services he was paid by booth. 

1. Iastur - ul-Amal -i- Balkas ff. 63,64 

2. Tuzuk, p.32 

3. Dastur -ul -Amal -i- Baicas f .45,47, Farhang- i -Kardani ff. 29b, 30a. 

4. Ibid ff. 41,42 



£ h „a jLIJlA UL 

j AGIiiDARI -iYSISM 


Under the Mughal e the imperial territory for purposes of 

land revenue administration was divided, somewhat unevenly, into 

the two broad categories of the khalsa and .la Jr* mahala . The mahal 

earmarked as .la Jr* but not yet assigned constituted a sub-category 

and were known as mahal-l-pal- baol . The bulk of the iapurial 

territory constituted .ia Jr lands and the revenue of these lands 

was assigned to the imperial servants known as mansabdars in lieu 

of their salaries against their ranks in the imperial service. 

These assignees were entitled to collect the otate revenue of the 

2 2 - 

aahals assigned to them as .ia Jr . tivul or iota 0 and in this capa- 
city they were known as 1 roars or tlyuldars . «ach aaneabdar heloL 

a definite rank in the imperial service which might be a single 
aat rank or a double rank comprising sat and saw or ranks. The pay 
scales of zat an sawar rank were separately laid down and the 
salary of a aansabdar. holding a certain rank was accordingly cal- 


1. ^uLagal-asyjjraa, f.48b 

2. The author of the ^irat-ul-Istllah makes a distinction between 
.ia:ir and tivul in as much as the jfigir was assigned to nobles 
AQd aflfifij&d&££ and the tivul was assigned to the princes and the. 
persons belonging to the royal family, tee 4irat-ul-istilah 
f.lba. it is, however, to be noted that in the chr^JcJ-c and 
documents of the Jug al period the two terms indicate an assi gn 
ment with no special meaning attached to them. 

3. let a is ol3o used in the sense of assignment but its use is 
rather rare, gee Mrat- i -^-hmadi . I, p.355 
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culated in terms of dams 1 . *n area - a single raahal . a part of mah 
or more than one mahal - yielding an estimated income to the 
salary was assigned to him as jagir* This estimated income was tec 
technically known as .iama or .i amadami and included the land 

revenue as well as the income from other heads of taxation known 

2 

as sair .lihat or sair. The income from transit duties and from 
the taxes on the commodities bought or sold in towns or markets 
constituted separate mahaja known as sair mahals . and these were 

3 

often assigned as .1n;ir . The salary of the mansabdars . however, 
could also be paid in cash and those of the mansabdara . who re- 

4 

ceived cash salaries were known as naqadia . An assignment which 

carried no obligation with it and denoted an increase in the 

. 5 

man sab was known as inam . 

The .ia^lrdari system under the «iugbala developed as a dis- 
tinct institution and was governed by elaborate rules and regula- 
tions* The foundations of this unique institution were laid under 
*kbar but it was dhahjahan who transformed the simple organisation 
into a complex institution* Gradually the institution emerged as 


1* For details see "uiansabdarl system" by Abdul Azizj Selected 
Documents of Shah^ahan* s f^eign pp* 80,81, F arharui- i -Kardanl 
ff*2ia-24a; Khalasat~ u3" ^iyaq ff.76a-77b 
2* The taxes on clothes, nide$, oil, grains and other edibles, 
on instruments, horse, camel, etc*, collected in the market 
place and chabutara-i -ko t wall were known as sAir .iihat * 
k^ulaaat— us — ojyaQ f*22b 

3* amal-i-oalek III* pp*65,149; Mirat-i-Ahmadi pp* 305, 329, 337 
4* juirat- i- «haadi X pp* 227, 228, 229, elaborate rules for calcula- 
ting cash salaries are laid down, cf. Khulasat- us -Slvao . 77b- 
83a; Faihang- i -Kardani . ff*24ab. 

5, The author of the iiama says that in the iughal *iapire 

none except the princes of the royal blood was raised to rank 
above 7000/70000* As a mark of favour and consideration to a 
noble who had already attained the high rank of 7000/700 

(Contd.on next page) 
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the most characteristic feature of the Mughal administrative sys- 
tem, Primarily, the system was evolved to secure the efficient 
and disciplined services of a body of aen and at the same time 
to relieve the government from the enormous burden of the land- 
revenue administration and the maintenance of law and order in 
the rural areas. But as the system developed by the end of the 
17th century it be<jan to threaten the adaini strati ve and economic 
stability of the .empire. As such it i3 important to ascertain the 
essentials of the system and investigate its nature and working 
in greater detail, 

* 

Mature of the institution : 

in 

The institution of .I airdari . as it unfolded itself , /the 
17th and 13th centuries appears to be complex and subject to 
constant changes. It was complex in the sense that the lands assi- 
gned as .ia Ire were subject to the dual authority of the State 
and .iaiirdars . ..hereas the estimated income of a .ia ir was to be 
calculated by the Revenue Ministry, the actual assessment and 
collections^ were made by the Jasirdar or his agent, ^ Again 
even in matters of assessing the individual holdings the .1a:irdar 
could not be given a free hand and he was required to conform 
to the rates sanctioned by the Revenue Ministry, The practice 
of transferring .ianlrs complicated the working of the land revenue 

( footnote in continuation of previous pagg^ 

the .emperor granted an additional assignment over/ abdve the 
,ia:ir assigned to the noble as his salary against his rank 
which was known as inaa , ..laa;ir Rama X 618. See also Amal — u - 
galeh III p.207; Mlrat-i-*li madi X p,29l, 

1, Akbar Rama XXX, p,381 




administration in a .iadr a till further and elaborate and precise 
rules were laid down to divide ^collections, if the .iadr was trans 
ferred in the middle of the year, between the former .iadrdar . the 
government and the new asuignei.Stoe constant attest to narrow 
down gap between the jama and the hal- i -hasll and the later devolo 
pmont of determining the obli 0 ations according to the hal- i- hasil 
indicates the complex pattern of the ,ia dr administration* The 
institution was also subject to constant changes since the reign 
of Akbar and was extremely sensitive to political, administrative 
or economic changes* The extension of the empire, the weakening 
of the central authority, an increase in the number of aansabdars . 
famine, searcity or impoverishment of peasantzy or zamindar/i 
violently affected the working of the .iadrdari system* An attempt 
is made in these lines to underline the main features of the 
institution and note the changes in it which ultimately led to 
its decline by the middle of the 18th centuiy* 

Transfer of J adr : 

as noted above the .iadrdari syate,^ in it3 essence, was a 
mode of payment by assignments* The .iadrdar was entitled to collect 
the otate Revenue from the aahal assigned to him as .la. dr in 
order to meet his own expenses and those of the contingent main- 
tained by him for the service of the emperor. Assignment of .i adr 
as a mode of payment implied that his claim v/as strictly limited 
to the revenue of the assigned oahal and this fact was specifically 


1* Khulasat-u s -^lyaq . f*48b 
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stated in the order of assignment *^it also implied that the 

■1a:irdar could not claim any right or title to the land in the 

aahal assigned to him* However, the right of assessment and coll** 

action of land revenue in a particular area for a considerably 

long time might be availed of to create some sort of permanent 

right or claim in the land or to establish local connections 

•which might be utilised for acquiring proprietory right in land 

in one capacity or another. A long tenure as a ,ia irdar entailed 

such possibilities and the Mughal smperors, oho introduced the 

.l a/sLrdari system to secure the efficient and loyal services of 

an imperial service, took necessary measures to forestall the 

danger* This end was attained by introducing the practice of 

constant transfer of the .ia JLra . It was Akbar who deliberately 

2 

planned to transfer the .ia;ir a of *tka Khali in the Panjab and 
provide alternative assignments in various provinces in the 
13th regnal yea r* Abul Fazal recording the event has made out 
the point in some detail* According to him the practice of trans- 
fer of .1a>dr was essential if the .imlrdars were to be kept 
within their limits and the interests of the iyots were to be 

1* The, par anah dated 19th uay,1635 A.D* issued by «.asir Afzal 
Shan reads that Sagyid *.bdul »ahab was assigned 36,68,100 
dams in pargana ^aryapur, darker, Gawil, duboh Qerar, and 
that the Deshmukhs, Muqaddaas and cultivators were instruc- 
ted to acknowledge him as the .ia Irdar of the said amount 
and pay land revenue and oth~r taxes to his agents* delected 
Documents of dhahjahan*s -Reign pp.4,5; also see pp*2 17,18,23, 
147 


2 . j&feaE daaa pp 332, 333 
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icopt within the! r Holts and the interests of the xyoto uoro to bo 
served. la order to attain thus© osula tho la irdars who hod boon con- 
centrated in a locality should bo stationed in different ruJLono be- 

» 

cause such a sta^orin^, in fact, led to peace and stability* 

Oator on the practice of transferring irs becaao a well 

o 

established policy of tho ^ujials, and none passages in the chronicles 
au^goot that the .ia drs wore not only transferred as on adainietro- 
tivo routine but also with a vice to neutralise the local influence 
and ties established by a la drear. Ihe l a irdars were even for- 
bidden to talco away land Iron the ryots and bring it under their own 
cultivation, it was alee laid down that the ■ia Juh.ar should not cn- 
tor into matrimonial relations with people in the porgana assigned 

4 

to him as lair. ihe underlying ala of these regulations was to 
prevent the la .irdar from establishing local influence or oeonaaic 
independence which would soricualy impair tie morale and efficiency 
of the tiughal imperial service. 

h letter contained in the .ar^ama- i ^ainahl and written by 
the agent of a prince in con* section with the transfer of the la dr 
hold by the prince in the JPanjob and the altera 1 1 vo arrangements to 
be made In ftihar gives some insight Into the pro of the transfer, 

1. ^icbor *.*qaa Xr, p«3S2, «. 

2. »<ata n. la Ira wore, however, exceptions which aero horuditaxy 

or were ^ranted for the liie time* a or transfer casos refer toJ\ 
l abuat- l- »wcborl Ia p.22G, 240, 030 ; elected documents of 

^hahajahan's aeign pp* 147,130,131,138; * Jrat- l« vdmaai X p.277,003; 
el .or x<ff^ -l- L.unshl ff. J7 ,08 

0. ^a bcia^- l-tds bari id, pp.223 ,340,3U>; selected documents of 
4iahjotian f s reign pp. 130, 131. 

4. f uau^^^ahoq .lri p*4; *J.rat- l-< uiaadi x p.lOd 
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and the complications that it involved* 1 The letter recapitulates 

the proceedings in the Revenue Ministry and the notes exchanged betwee 

the agent and the assigning officer and points out that in the given 

circumstances the assignment in Bihar should not be accepted at that 

stage ao it would entail considerable financial loss to the prince and 

that the matter should be postponed till the next financial year* An 

examination of this evidence reveals that the transfer of ,1a ir 

entailed a considerable amount of red tape* aotes v/ere exchanged 

between the wafeil of the .ia, irdar and the secretaries in the Diwan’s 

office* She agent of the .ia :irdar was entitled to note his objections 

on the order specifying the new parganas assigned as ia^ir and could 

make his own choice out of the parganas specified in the list* In 

case, he was not satisfied with the list specifying the parganas to 

be assigned \ he could send his own proposal* If the .ia irdar or his 

agent was satisfied with the alternative assignment he was required 

2 

to submit a deed of agreement* Thus it appears that a limited right 

a 

of selection was extended to the .l aeirdar .The evidence suggests that 
the practice of transfer caused a great deal of inconvenience to the 
.l aglrdar in case his .ia-oir was resumed in the middle of the year and 
the alternative assignment was accepted in the scans season* The agent i> 
his letter, pointed out the difficulties created by resumption of a 
jngir in the middle of the year and the acceptance of the new assign- 

1* ..1 .ar laaa- i -^unshi ff. 67, 5G 

2* Also see ^elected Documents of ^hahjahan's **elgn p*160 
3* Most probably this only applied to princes and powerful 
hobles. 
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mont in the same year* It appears that the completion of formalities 
in the revenue Ministry, the appointment of the &nils and their arri- 
val in their respective aahala took considerable time and consequently 
little time was left in the year for a satisfactory collection of land 
revenue by the agents of the iaairdar . formally, we are made to believ 
a .ia JLrdar suf fered considerable financial loss in such an arrangement 
«gain the yields from rebi and kharif were normally unequal and some- 
times the difference was very considerable* Therefore a transfer in 
the middle of the year might deprive the ,ia irdar of the better half 
of the annual yields*^ 

The practice of transfer, it may be pointed out, was almost 
indispensible from administrative consideration* But it caused in- 
convenience to the -ia/iirdar and entailed a great deal of bargaining 
and even corruption in the revenue Ministry* Again the temporary 
nature of tenure of a .ialr failed to create any interest among the 
.iaiirdars in the land and prosperity of the peasants* On the other 

hand it tended to make them realise the maximum and rackrent the 
2 

peasantry* 


1* *e are told in Kuc^at >g.am. Ar that the pargana of Patodhi was 

assigned to Multalit Chan with effect from the beginning of kharif 
and was resumed from him with effect from the beginning of rabi * 

The aahsul for uharif is stated to be far less than that of rabi * 
As such the .inffipdflr would incuri* loss* oee .uiacat hLamar p« 173* 

2. Bemier p*23* The author gives a graphic picture of the evil 

consequences of the practice of the transfer of Jarirs* In a word, 
the land is not tilled but almost by force, and consequently very 
ill; and much of it is quite spoiled and ruined; there being none 
to be found that can or will be at the charge of entertaining the 
ditches and channels for the course of waters to be conveyed to 
necessary places! nor any body that care to build houses, or to 
repair that are ruinous; the peasant reasoning thus with himself— 

.*hy should I toil so much for a tyrant that may come tomorrow to 
take all away from me, or at least all the best of what X have, 

(dontd. on next page ) 
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attest .s&j& o , y.oa te a3L» 

•i 6 have noted earlier that a .ia irdar held a definite rank 
in the imperial service and his claim in his .iagir was limited to 
the collection of the amount assigned to him against this salary or 
his rank* Hi a position as a .ia .irdar . therefore , precluded any pre- 
tence of exercising powers and privileges «hich might contravene the 
imperial regulations* On the other handy there is sufficient evidence 
to show that the internal administration of a .in ,ir . in all its ess- 
entials, was carried on in accordance with the imperial regulations 
which covered the land revenue as well as general administration 
'within a ja JLr * Thus a .iaordar was required to assess the land revenu 
in accordance with the dastur ^ and even in matters of collection he 

had to forego a part of his claim in case remission was granted by 

2 

xiaparor on account of damages done to crops* Aven the arrears for the 
past y^ars could be remitted by the nmperor and a la irdar hast to 


(footnote continued in continuation of previous page) 

and not leave, if the fancy taketh him, so much as to sustain 
my life even very poorly? And the limariot, the governor and the 
farmer, will reason thus with himself— Why should I bestow money 
and take pains of bettering or maintaining this land, since 1 
must every hour except to have it taken from me, or exchanged for 
another? 1 labour neither for myself nor for my children; and 
that place which I have this year, X may perhaps have no more the 
next* bet us draw from it what we can, whilst we possess it, 
though the peasant should break or starve, though the land should 
become a desert, when X am gone! (Bernier XX p*23) 

1* x*s early as the 27th year of Akbar’ s reign it was laid down that 
the ianlrdars should collect land revenue and other taxes in 
accordance with the dastur . dee Akbar Hama III p*381 

2 # In 993 A.H*/1585 A.D.nkbar granted remissions in the provinces 
of Allahabad, <-.wadh and Delhi* The remissions in iihalsa lands 

amounted to _ dans, *bul Fasal adds that tha reai- 

saions granted in iotas can be calculated accordingly, Akbar 
Hama III p*4o3* nee also nkbar aama XXX, pp*494,534* 
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comply with the royal orderl Imperial regulations pertaining to 

affairs other than the land revenue were equally applicable to the 

2 

.la^ir lands and the provincial Divan communicated the content of the 
royal order to the .la irdar and his agents. 

The internal administration of .la^lr lands wa? supervised 
and controlled in more than one way. The important agency to control 
the .1aJ.rdars were the s awaneh nigars who . ere required to report 
the activities of the Jagirdars and the conditions that obtained in 

4 

the j&ira • If a .iaairdar was rreported to be oppressive or he failed 
to conform to the imperial regulations he was liable to punishment. 

The punishment involved the transfer or resumption of the .lagir or a 


1. In 1083 A.H./1872 A.D./iurengzeb issued the order to the provincial 
Diwan of Gujrat that the arrears for the past in k halsa and .l aglr 
mahals should be considered as remitted and the ryots should not be 
oppressed for the arrears. Ulrat- l -Ahmadl . I, p.290. 

2. In 989 A.H./1581 A.D, the .iagirdars along with the other officers 
of the government were directed to maintain records about the in- 
habitants of the village within their jurisdiction, nothing their 
names and professions. They were also instructed to see that none 
was allowed to live without engaging himself in one profession 

or another, gee £*bar aaaa III, pp.340,347. ..c read elsewhere in 
the Alcbar Sama that the ri agirdars were required to report about 
the wicked, the obedient and the rebel within their jagirs. See 
Akbar Sama III, p.331. 

3. Selected fcaqai of the Deccan, I, p.45 

4. raioqaat- i -Alaa^iri pp. 11,15,37 

5. Hasan Beg, the jaxirdar of Chakla -Cora was reported to be 
oppressive and the inhabitants of Ohakla made constant complaints, 
^urangzeb issued orders to resume his .lagjr without making an 

alternative assignment (see xUQQaat -i -Alastzlri p,43) « It was repor- 
ted that Shah beg :Chan did not maintain the contingent as required 
by the regulations. Shahjahan issued an order to Aurangzeb that 
the parganas held in ti.yil by Shah Beg Khan should be taken away 
and he should be sent to the Court (see Huqq at- l -Alam~lri p.93). 

6. labqat- i -Akbari . II pp. 340 ,350 

7. i..UQQaat- i -Alaa.-JLri , p.43, auqqaa t-l- Alaagir . p.93 
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fine could be imposed on the defaulting .iu, order . 1 

Another important agency which enabled the iievenue Ministry tc 
keep an eye on the working of the land revenue administration within 
.ia/drs were the hereditary offices of the Ohaudhari, wanungo and the 
Patwari. These officials as we know, maintained the village and 
pargana accounts in their offices, .hile the .ia:irdara were transferre 
or even the .iauir lands mi Jit be resumed as khalsa . the offices of 
the dhaudhari, wanungo and Patwari remained unaffected and the conti- 
nuity of local records and was maintained by them. These 

local records were always available to an assessing officer or any 
other officer deputed to gather first hand information about a .ie~:lr . 
Thus the do venue Ministry had the necessary machinery to keep itself 
well-informed about the conditions of revenue administration in .la ir 
lands. Moreover it was a well-established practice that the .i adirdars 
submitted every year the hal^i-hasil figures for the current and 

o 

past years and gave an undertaking that the figures furnished by 
them were correct and that they would be accountable for any dls- 

A ^ “ 

crepancy discovered in them. They also submitted the ma..aznah-dah- 
salahf Thus the iievenue Ministry could obtain the revenue statements 
and records from two sources and could ascertain the conditions that 
obtained in the .i&zlr lands. 

i« p*37 

2. ^elected Documents of ohahjahan’s -eijn pp. 83,39,90; Mirat-i- 
Ahmndi I p.327 

3. l p.327 

4. Selected Documents of -.hahjahan' s deign pp. 88, 39, 90, 164 

5. Mirat-l-Ahmadi f I p.327 
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Jama and Haail : 

»e have noted that the imperial servants known as mansabdars . 
with e few exceptions, were paid in the form of assignment and, there- 
fore, it was necessary that the estimated income of the imperial 
territory should be ascertained. Consequently the estimated income 
of every village and more especially of every mahal was determined 
and it was technically known as .j ama or .i amadami , Jama , broadly speak- 
ing, included the estimated incase from all the sources of income 
of a mahal which were generally classified under the two heads of 
mal (land revenue) and s air (taxes other than land revenue ) • However, 
in calcul ting the same of a mahal all the cultivable land within 
it was taken into account and an hypothetical assessment was made 
on it* But there are indications that generally all the cultivable 
land within a village or a mahal was not brought under cultivation 
and considerable part of it was left fallow. It has been recognised 
that under the Hu^iale, the land was waiting for men and there was 

not enough capital and man power to bring all the cultivable land 

1 

under cultivation, Ihus a considerable part of the land was left 
fallow and was not actually assessed. This peculiar agrarian condi- 
tion gave rise to a wide gap between the .lama calculated on the basis 
of hypothetical assessment and hal- i - haail or actual assessment for a 
given year. The land revenue administration under the i&aghala took 
due note of the fact end the daatur- ul -amals invariably record the 

1, Describing the condition of land and cultivation Bernier 
sa$, "that even of those that would be fertile, there is 
much that is not used for want oi workmen," Bernier part li 
p.5* Also see Agrarian System, foreland, Introduction p,xii. 
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Jama and hal -i- hasii figures separately* It may, however, be noted 
that in a certain year for a variety of reasons the area under culti- 
vation could increase considerably and could be regarded as the maxi- 
mum lor the past few years* in such an year the actual assessment 
closely approximated to the hypothetical assessment and such an assess- 
ment was known as hasil- l-sal kamil or hasll -i -aamil * 

In the early years of Aibar* s reign the Jama was determined 
arbitrarily and was known as jaaea ^aoami »alaml . It was increased 
on paper because the number of available .iadra was small and the 
number of those claiming Jarirs was very large* it appears that the 
.lama i*aqami calami affected the working of the .iadrdarl system 
adversely and it was sot aside in the 11th or the 15th year by 
iSuzaffar IChan and liaja Todar Mai* The new .lama was calculated on the 
basis of the accounts obtained from the local qanungos and an estimate 
of the hal-i- hasil or assessed land revenue. It was slightly less than 
the former .iama but there was still a wide gap between the .iama and 
the hal- i- haail . Consequently, the .ia. J.rdars T soldiers and peasants 
were put to considerable distress* In the 19th regnal year the bulk 
of the imperial territory except Bengal, Gujrat and Kabul was 
resumed to khalsa and the .ia:.irdari system for the time-being was 
suspended. In the 24th regnal year the .jama Pah ialah was prepared 
by striking the average of the revenue demand for the ten years 
(15th to 23rd regnal year), and taking into consideration an£ improve- 
ment in the conditions of productions and the fluctuations in the 
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prices.'*' The account of the Jama Bah Salah in the Akbar Uaaaa suggests 
that the reforms aimed at narrowing down the gap between the .lama and 
hal-i -hasil figures and that the Revenue Ministry did succeed in its 

objective when the Jama Bah Salah was finally prepared* With the prepa- 

2 

ration of a satisfactory jama the practice of assgignment was revived. 

3 

Under Akbar the .iama amounted to more than 350 karores of dams * 

At the end of Jahangir’s reign it stood at 700 karores of dams* 1 2 * 4 The 
marked increase in the .lama figures can be attributed either to the 
increase in the area under cultivation or a rise in the prices or to 
both. Again the jama figures might have been inflated inaorder to 
meet the situation caused by increase in mansabs and in the number 
of mansabdars . *e know that the ^kaperor Jahangir inaugurated a policy 
of lavish increase in the mansab . 5 6 The fact that the land revenue 
administration under Jahangir suffered from inflated jama s is sugges- 
ted by the reforms undertaken by Shahjahan who introduced the month- 
proportions for assignment of .iagfr and corresponding month -scales 

H 

for determining the pay and military obligations of the ianirdars . 

The inference is directly confirmed by Palsaret, a contemporary Dutch 


1. The above summary is based on the evidence contained in the Akbar Mama 
and the *>in . For reference see Acbar M ama II p.270, Akbar-tisma III 
pp. 114-1 17, 282; Ain 11 p.2 

2. Agrarian System pp. 97,98 

3* Ain-l-Aicbari II p.48 

4. Badshah ..a na. II p.711 

5. T uzuk- i -J ahang iri . pp.4,5. According to luzuk, the mansabs were in- 
creased in the proportion of 10:30 and 10:40. The lowest increase 
in the mansab amounted to 20% 

6. Badahah Mama II pp.566 , 507; Mirat I p.227-228; See also "Rank 
( .•■mnaflh ) In the Hoghul State Service", tf*H.Moreland, Journal of The 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, 1936; The Manaabdari System, Abdul Aziz* 
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writer. He tella us that the valuation of the ,1agir s was inflated. 

A with a valuation of 50,003 rupees, did not sometimes yield 

even 25,000 rupees although the peasants were rackrented. The evil of 
the inflated .jama had its repurcu3sions on the mansabdari system and 
impaired the efficiency of the imperial service. According to Pelsaret 
many assignees who held the rank of 5,000 horse did not even keep 1000 
in the service. 1 2 

Under Shahjahan, the wide disparity between the .jama and the hal - 
i-hasil was recognised as an established fact and no attempt was made 
to narrow down the gap between the two figures. On the other hand, a 
new method was devised to determine the expected income of the .jagirdar 
and his obligations were accordingly laid down. The hal-i-hasil 
or actual assessment for each mahal was ascertained and it was express- 
ed inmonth proportions to .l ama which indicated the hal-i- hasil for 
twelve months. If the hal-i-hasil of a mahal amounted to 2/3rd of the 
.iama. the mahal was described as eight -monthly ; if the halari -hasil 
equalled to l of the .lama the mahal was classified as six monthly and 
so en. The pay scales of the mansabdars and their military obligations 
werw consequently, determined, in accordance with the hal- i-ha sil 

of their .ia/qrs and the obligations and salary of the mansabdars . ho 

2 

holding the same rank, »ere calculated for each month ratio. 


1. Palsaret, p.54 

2. The interpretation is based on the administrative literature 
of Shahjahan and *.urangzeb*s reigns. The main references are 
cited below: 

Selected Documents pp.o4, 248; fiuqqaat -i -iilamgiri , pp. 10,88,107 
118,121-2,130-31,135,163-64; B adshah Aama II p.506; Mtrat- i- 
Ahmadi I p.227-229. 
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l 

The Jama Fi.:ures i 

ihe .iama f igures for the reigns of Bughal eapero rs (iAcbar to 
Bahadur Phah) are available in the idn, the Padshah flaa a and in a 

1 

number of d astur- ul- aaals * A comparative analysis of the .lataa figures 
reveals that they tended to increase from the reign of Akbar onwards 
til-L the climax was reached by the end of AurangzebVs reign* The total 
increase in the .lama figures can be partly explained away by the 
addition of territories in the Deccan and partly by tiie increased in- 
come from taxation on the expanding trade and commerce • But an examine 
tion of the comparative .lama f igures for various provinces and even 
for sarkars in various reigns reveals that the j/aaa figures had witness 
a definite and notable increase* // 

Under Aurangzeb , the Au lr lands still formed the bulk of the 
imperial territory, nevertheless, there were indications of a definite 
change in the nature and character of assignment system. The system 
was evolved, as we know, to restrict the power and pretensions of a 
landed aristocracy and provide the Ptate with an efficient imperial 
service, paid in the form of assignment* By the close of the 17th 
century, however, the smooth working of the system was seriously 
impaired and it had begun to show signs of becoming an institution 
which tended to be static mid failed to adapt itself to the changed 
political and agrarian conditions* The efficiency of the imperial 
service suffered; the Aa, Ardor s were faced with financial distress 

1* Pee appendix o. 
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and were disgruntled. The resources of the empire were almost ex- 

(M&O X 

Iiausted to provide ,ia :irs to the m ansabdare were newly recruited. 

Thus when Aurangzeb died the institution of .la :irdarl was faced 
with a number of developments which constituted a serious threat to 
the stability of the institution. The glaring contradiction in the 
assignment system revealed itself in the form of an overwhelming 
increase in the number of mansabuars. an equal increase in the mans aba 
held by the old servants, which continued unabated, and in the corres- 
ponding scarcity of the available assignments. The inflated .jama and 
Jceen competition among the mansabuars of the old families ( khanah zadaW ) 
and the new class of claimants to oansabs and .ia-.ira could be regar- 
ded as the logical corrallariea to the first two develops ents.Luring 
the ten or twelve years that followed the death of Aurangzeb and the 
accession of guhaosaac uhah these tendencies in the .ia .irdari system, 
will eh threatened the breakdown of the system, continued mabated and 
were even accentuated. These developments coupled with the weakening 
of the central authority accelerated the process of disintegration 
and by the time of ttadir hhah*s invasion the system had suffered al- 
most a complete breakdown. though nominal mansabs continued to be 
granted they seldom carried with them the corresponding assignments, 
iiecruitmwnt on cash basis became more and more co-imon. Thus .ia/drdari 
system, as it was developed under the great hughals, ceased to func- 
tion. whether it continued to function in a modified form or gave 

1. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab , 11 pp. oQ2, 603,396, 397 ,411,412; cf huqqaat- i- 
hlamgiri, p*7. In reply to a request made for alternative assignment 
the emperor pointed out that every few .ia; ira were available for 
assignment and the number of those seeking .i agirs was very large 
as such it was not possible to make arrangements for alternative 
assignments. 
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place to some other institution, in the newly carved out principali- 
ties in the provinces of Deccan, Bengal, Bihar and uudh, meybe a 
useful subject of investigation for those engaged in the study of the 
land revenue administration under the provincial dynasties* For the 
present it would suffice to examine the evidence relating to the last 
phase of the Mughal administration, which corroborate our inferences 
indicated above. 

we have noted that as early as 1691 A*D. , the system was faced 
with the problem of providing iaiirs to an ever increasing number 
of mansebdars . whereas the number of available .ialrs was very small* 
This crisis in the .iailrdari system seems to have continued unabated 
during the remaining years of Aurangzeb's reign and perhaps it was 
accentuated* Our inference is based on the fact that on his accession 
Bahadur Shah ..as unable to provide Acl irs to a large number of nobles 
and amirs * Unfortunately, his own policy of lavish awards of mansabs 
and increase in mansabs accentuated the crisis still further* The 
author of the imakha- i -Dllxusha recording the events of the first 
regnal year of Bahadur Jhah says that all the mansabdars of Aurangzeb' 
reign were granted increase in their mansabs and were honoured with 
titles* A large army had gathered around the idaperor* The piincesa, 
and the .<han-i -rChnnan , and some of the emirs were assigned .iagirs 
in Hindustan but a large number of -airs could not be provld ed with 
■lairs . Khan-i-Ahanan worked out and submitted to the emperor a plan 
that the w atan of the Dajputs should be brought under the imperial 
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administration and distributed among the amirs # She -mperor, it appear,^ 

approved of the surest! on, and left for Ajmer ostensibly to pay 
homage to the shrine of liiuin-uddin-Chi eht i , “H>ut really to take poss- 
ession of the Rajput* s .ia irs . 

An examination of the evidence under reference suggests that the 

tendencies which wwere impairing the .1 a ;irdari system did not only 

continue unabated but were accentuated still further by the new sovere 

ign# Uur authorities agree that Bahadur Rhah, by his temperament was 

affable and generous and had little aptitude for the dull details 

2 

of administration# His reign opened with a lavish award of aanaabs 
and increase in the mansabs# High and low among the Hindus aid Muslims 
were raised to the r aides of 3000 and 7000, and were honoured with 
titles of .laOK. maliK . rai and raja. Consequently the mansabs and 

o 

titles lost their significance# 

The new sovereign, it appears, failed to realise the implications 
of his policy of lavish award of mansabs and increase In the mansabs . 

In fact, he became a willing agent for the deterioration of the 
situation in the .Imlrdari ystem still further which had became quite 


U 169 «b. 

2# i.lunt okhab-ul-Aubab p,630. according to Khafi Khan, Bahadur Shah 
was so indifferent and badly informed about the Atate business 
that some i ^pertinents calculated his date of accession bin the 
phrase ahah-i-Baikhabar or the King without any information# 

3* ^iQ^ b-a^-if U bab. IX pp. 628,529,630; ^r-^^ut \a , ajd4 .rin II 
O.380. wusKha- i-^ il aush f. 16 qa# according to the author of 
^ii^al- ul-l vhwaQin in the reigns of Bahadur ahah* s ancestors the 
title of Khan was not obtained after a life long service and a 

large number of aansabdars died in the vain hope of obtaining 
the title of Khan# Jut <ahadur dhah was so generous that no 
mansabdar was left without the title of Khan# Ah .jnl- ul -Khwaaln . 
f#45 ab# 
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grave some two decades earlier* However , there were people oho fully 
understood the implications of the new sovereign’s generosity in award 
ing mansabi and granting increase in the ranks without any reference 
to the availability of .la irs . and foresaw the complete breakdown of 
the system, if no step were taken to improve the situation* They even 
made some vain attempt to check the process of disJtin. tegrat i on of 
the system in the very first year of Bahadur dhah's reign* Jbhe attempt 
at reform failed but deserves to be noted in some detail as it re- 
presents the contemporary view of the situation in the .ladrdari 
system* 

Ikhlas Khan , a man of greet integrity and ability, was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the policy of his sovereign* He was entrusted with 
the office of the arz- i- aukarrar * ^ He noted the generosity of the 
iiaperor in awarding sansabs and granting increase in the ranks with- 
out examining the receipt ent's merits* He failed to reconcile himself 
we are told by Khafi Khan, with the policy of the xiap-ror, and reques- 
ted the Jumlat-ul-fc.ulk to do something for bringing about some sort 
of order in the administration of the .in, irs . in case, no attempt 
was made to set things right, the resources of the Empire, meagre 
as they were compared to the generosity of the xmperor, would soon 
be exhausted, and the old servants of the ianpire, enjoying some 
position and status, would be faced with unemployment* He, therefore, 
proposed that .lien the yaddaaht about the man sab was put up before 
the «azir for ilia signature, after which it could bo placed before 

i* MuntaAabul- hubab XI pp. $28 , 629, Ikhlas Khan was appointed 
in the year 1119 A*H*/1707 A*D* 
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th e -aperor for the second time, the -azir should sign it oily after 
staking necessary enquiry about the birth, race, rani; and status 
of the candidate in question* The &azi r did not lire to earn a bad 
reputation and Xkhlas Khan was asked to do the necessary enquiry* The 
latter, in his own turn, expressed his unwillingness to undertake the 
the necessary inve tigation* «t last it was decided that Mustaad Khan 
alias Muhammad Saqii should be entrusted with the job* It was agreed 
that the following should be ascertained before the .vaddasht was put 
up before the jioperor for the second time* 

i* whether the candidate, who applied for aansab for the first 
tine, wa3 qualified for the service of the iiiaporor# 

2* The cause for the grant or increase in the aansab * 

3* The nature and importance of the recommendation 
4* -hot her the aansabdar had received more increase in the aansab 
than he deserved* 

It was also laid down that one should not be granted an increase 

before ha had completed the term specified for a promotion in the rank 

It was hoped that these enquiries would entail considerable time* 

After the completion of these enquiries Mustaad Khan was required to 

1 

write "In Order" ( ^ ) on the yaddasht prepared for the grant or 

for increase in the a ansab * 

An examination of the evidence described above will reveal that 
the contemplated reforms did not propose a reduction In the manaabs 


ib -ul-i-ubab II pp* 328, 329 
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or suspension of frsah recruitments tor a limited period* Perhaps such 
drastic reforae could not be even suggested as they would alienate and 
infuriate the all powerful class of §guuMSSSL *&>» although ierigin- 
ally created to serve the ~>tate, were by now directing and dominating 
destiny of the otate itself* The attempt at refers was, therefore, 
limited to formulate such regulations which would put considerable res- 
trictions on ffeeA recruitments, disqualify the undeserving and alow 
down the rate of increase in the mug* *|t Sot the .State had become 
so weak that it could not Implement even those moderate measures of 
reform* #e have noted that tbs lasir had Shrunk back from personally 
implementing the proposed reforms* Unfortunately! there were forces 
which worked against the contemplated reform and won their supporters 
'within the palace* Mustaad Oram was made quite ineffective in Imple- 
menting the proposed reform* Most often, we are told, the fflfltUffht 
was aignad by Muetaafl Stum without completing the enquiry on account 
of pressure brought upon him by the two wives of the Snperer, and 
other oourt favourites* Thus the business of the .State, Shaft Shan 
points out, was transacted in contravention of the regulations and 
the signs tores of the smperor lost its value* 1 

die have noted earlier that the were not available for a 

large number of amirs as early as the first year of Bahadur Shah's 
reign* To provide for these amirs eonqpest and annexation of flajpu- 
tana was apparently undertaken but the plan could not be successfully 


1* p*629 
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implemented* The attempt to check the unprecedented increase in the 
number of iqansabdars and an almost an equal increase in the ranks 
of the old mansabdars met with complete failure* We can presume that 
the grant of aansab and increase in the ranks continued and that such 
a policy was maintained without any reference to the availability of 
Jarirs * Such an administrative policy could lead to only one result; 
that the maneabs in a large number of cases tended to be nominal and 
bore little or no relation with the assignment of corresponding .la Irs 
(Xu? authorities perhaps refer to this situation in the ^ a/lrdari 
qystem when they note that the ranks and titles loot their importance 
and significance* 

..a have noted earlier that the obligation of the ,t:\~jrdara toward 
the maintenance of the animals in the royal stables had become a 
heavy burden in the reign of iiurangzeb. The entire income from ,1a irs 
we arc told, could not cover the k or 2/3rd of the dues to be paid 
towards the maintenance of the animals in the royal stables* Conse- 
quently, the .lalrdars and their agents were put to great hardship* 

In the reign of dhah itlam, at the suggestion of Klian-i-tChanan, it 
wa3 laid down that in future when the .In Its were assigned to aansab- 
(kgs, the amount payable in connection with the maintenance of animal 
In the royal stables, should be deducted from the .jama or the dams 
showing the estimated income from their assignments* This reform 
we are told, removed the hardship caused to the aansabdars and their 
agents and it almost amounted to the remission of the tax from the 



■iu,Jxdar . 1 incidentally, the evidence under reference aureate that 
the higiily inflated nature of the .iaaa was given due recognition and 
as such the nominal deductions from the .j ama did not really affect 
the income of the .ianirdars * 

Farruich 6iyyar*s weak and wavering character, the circumstances 
in which he ascended the inpurial throne and the lust for power among 
the Oayyid brothers generated bitter jealousies among the nobles and 
converted the imp-rial court into a hot-bed of intrigues and machin- 
ations. *3 the days were on the new oovar-ign emerged more and more 
as the first puppet laapcror of the aSughal imp-rial line who became a 
tool in the hands of the intriguing nobles of one party or another. 
Wutub-ul-lullc , wbdullah lhan, primarily a soldier, was hardly quali- 
fied to fill the hi^.i office of the wisarat . Immersed in the corporal 
pleasures of life he was 11 -tie interested in the details of adminis- 
tration and he neglected his formal duties. Gradually, the power 
passed into the hands of his corrupt Diwan Ratan Chand. Under such 
circumstances, the ^rant oi man sabs and .ia:irs was actuated more by 
political motives than by other considerations such as conformity 
with the administrative proceaures or due regard to the meritorious 
services rendered by the grantee. Corruption and nepotism prevailed 
and .ia.irs and mansabs w-re granted St one time as a measure of appeas- 
ment, and at other to keep a balance between the comparative strength 
of the warring parties. On account of these developments the pace of 


1. -un takhab- ul-hubab . *1 pp. 002, 603 
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disintegration in the .ia^irdari system which had been let loose in 
the closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign became more rapid and glaring 
in the reign of Farrukh Siyyar* 

according to the author of the idiwal-ql-Khwaoin the majority 
of mansabdars who did not deserves the rank of 500 had been granted 
the rank of 5000 and 7000 and had acquired vast .i^irs .But if summoned 
to serve in an emergency they were worthless for military service* 
Moreover, the descendants of the old nobles suffered from want of 
favour and could hardly meet their daily expenses.^ incidently, we 
also learn that almost all the x halsa land had been assigned as .ia^lr 

Similar developments are recorded in another contemporary authority 

2 

the aiunt akhab-ul-oubab * The Hindus, Khwaja saras and Kashmiris, we 
are told by Khafl Khan, had obtained high mansabs by force and fraud* 
They had succeeded in obtaining .i a.drs itfiich yielded maximum revenue 
at the cost of other sections of the class of mansabdars and it had 

3 

become difficult for others to get .iairs * inayatullah Khan made an 


1* *iiwal-ul-.diwaoin ff* 182 ab, 135a* The passage records the wtate 
of affairs which was revealed to Nizam-ul-aiulk when he examined 
the paper on taking charge of the wizarat in the first regnal year 
of Muhammad 5hah* It is obvious that these developments must have 
taken place during the previous reigns* The reign of Jahangir ahah 
was short lived anohe had not been successful to remove his all 
rivals* wa such the evidence under reference may be ascribed to the 
reign of Farrukh diyyar, 

2* . want akhab-ul-.^ubab . XX, p* 775 

3* Inayatullah Khan was appointed Jiwan-i-^an and Khalsa on 
12th April, 17_7 and given the rank of 400 zat and 3000 
sowars# ir^vine X p*334* 
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attempt to introduce the necessary reforms. He reported the matter 

to the j-aperor and proposed to taice away the mansaba from the Hindus 

and others who were not qualified to hold their m ansaba . after a 

1 2 

scrutiny of a.vari.iah and t au.iih , Ratan Chand and others whol held 
position of authority in the Revenue Ministry strongly resented the 
proposed reforms. They referred the matter to Wutub-ul-Mulk who did 
not allow the contemplated reforms to be implemented. On the other 
hand, all the Hindus on account of the re-iaposit ion of .Iigya and 
proposal for decrease in the mansab developed a hostile attitude 
towards Inayatuliah Khan, in account of these bickerings, the agree- 
ment which had been reached between Qutub-ul-Mulk and Xnayatuliah 
Khan did not work and they developed enmity towards each other. 

The evidence summarised deserves a careful examination as it 
really records the disappearance of the essentials of the .1 aairdari 
system and the complete domination of the State by the manaabdars . 

It indicates an unprecedented increase in the mansab s without the 


1. An abstract account of the receipts and disbursements of the 
j &uir s and other lands of the Subah showingh the total income 
of the sarkars and oar,; anas together with the details of the 
revenue from -ach village. 

2. A record which contained entries regarding the pay of the salary J 
also the revenue accounts showing the name of each payer of the 
revenue together with the amounts paid and the arrears. 

3. The general statement in our authorities that great increase in 
nansabs. and lavish award of raanaab had become a prominent feature 
of the mansabda ri system since Bahadur Shah’s accession is suppor- 
ted and corroborated by an examination of the rise in the ranks 

of individual manaabdars . 

Bahadur Shah: 

(a) Munir Khan was granted the title of Khan-i-Khanan Bahadur 
Safer Jang and his rank raised from 1590 to 7000 zAt, 7000 
sauars (Irvine II, p.36) 


(Gontd. on next age ) 
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corresponding ability of the mansabdara to fulfil their obligations* 

»e are told that the mansabdars who did not deserve the rank of 500 
were granted the rank of 5000 and 7000* But as to their efficiency to 
serve the otate as a unit af army they were of little use and even 
worthless* in other words, the State was not in a position to impose 
the obligations for which the .iadLrs were assigned* And it is to be 
noted that such was the case with the majority of m ansabdars. secondly 
a new class had entered the ranks of the mansabdars who had little 
silKand prowess as warriors* They were the Kashmiris, the Khwaja 
saras and Hindus* It appears that they werved at the imperial court as 
mutasaddis or clerks and had acquired high manaaba and rich .ia^ira 
by manipulation and intrigue* The development was unfortunate as 
these nunahis were neither willing, nor possessed the necessary quali- 
fications for performing the military obligations imposed upon the 
mansabdars * In fact, they may be aptly described as the mansabdara 
and .i alrdars at-large who did little or nothing for the money they 


(Footnote in continuation of previous page ) 

(b) si sad Khan was 0 iven the rank of 8000 zat 8000 sawars 
do-aspah slh assah * Kulfiqar Khan, his son, the rank of 
7000 %at f 7000 sawars (Irvine II p.38,39) 

(c) vtizam-ui-iiulk was given the title of Khan-i- .auran 
Bahadur with a rank of 7000 zat. 7000 sawars 

jJahandar Jhah's reign: 

$ai Man, the woman, who 0 ave alarm when an attempt was made 
to assassinate Jehandar Bhah, bravely attacked the assail- 
ants, and slew one of then ana rec-iyec for tins good service 
the titles of haze Bahadur Hu stem Hind ana the rmk$ of 

5,000 zat (Irvine I p*281) 

Farrukh Biyyar: 

(a) Muhammad Murad .Chan was appointed as Mir Tuzuk with 
a rise of 500 in rank making him 3000 zat in Jan* 1718* 
In March 1718, he received the rank of 5000 zat, 2000 
sa wars . In May 1718, he was raised to 0000 zat, 5000 
sawars * In December 1718 he was promoted to the rank 

(Oontd* on next page) 
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extorted from the etate* thirdly, ti» new class acquired the man aabs 
and la -ira at the coat of those who sere desoendents of the old ser- 
vants of the aujial Lipire, wluo had a brilliant record of prowess 
and skill in the art of warfare and equally commendable records of 
loyal services rendered to the -tat a* In the aeon competition the 
descendants of the old aansabdars lest the position of power and pelf 
to the now c soars, remained without uu.*-ab o and l a lira and were red- 
uced to extreme poverty* This naturally caused discontent and dissa- 
tisfaction aaeno the people who were willinc and able to servo the 
-api.ro* ,.q can also note that even at this sta^e an attempt of re- 
form was made but met with its usual fate and could not be implemented 

- - - o 

ijut the most important development was the assignment of the 
uhaluo lands as .in .Ire , -hat really happened can be easily visual! sod. 
with the increase In the power and position of the nobility and the 
mu ta. audio the dam and for .fe ir3 b-eaoe more vociferous* Xhqy refused 
to bo Cwn tented | with the jrant of nominal aansass. as most probably 
they were in the rei^n of hahadur -hah, but clamoured for assignment 
of .in Iro against the a aasaba jrantod to t;iam* Bat the la ira were 
not available* The ingenious device of artfln^ aasi^-reaent on khalaa 
lands was proposed* The weak emperor, always a puppet in the hands 
of one party or another ultimately succuaod to their demand* .ocourso 

( Footnote continued in continuation of previous poje) 

of 7000 sat . 7000 saears . 4000 ^ asaah. srh aasah . The 
boot la irs in Oujrat , -elhi onui^gra provinces were allot tod 
to him (rrvine 1, 340, 344, 3-4). 

(b) iiatan Qhand,ia 1714/ was created haja with a rank of 
7000 sat (Irvine x p.291). in -ay 1720 he was promoted 
to the rank of 5000 sut 5000 sa..ars (irvine ii p#10) 



was t aiien to make assignments on the mah als earmarked as .rhalsa . In 
order to meet the claims of the mansabdars . and within a short time 
almost the entire khalaa lands passed into the hadds of the .:a Irdara . 
It was an unusual developne.it in the administrative history of the 
Mughal Hapire, and amounted to the virtual surrender of the rights 
of the State to the mansabdars * Thus it happened that the class which 
was created to serve ih and support the State at first became an 
enormous and unprofitable bur-den and still later an usurper of the 
right of the State* The inherent contradiction in the .ladrdarl and 
mansabdari system was fully revealed; it served to destroy the State 
which created the system* 

liven the conversion o f khalaa lands into .ia^ira could net 
solve the problem of the increase in the number of mansabdars and the 
scarcity of available .1ad.rs . The mansabdars who were required to 
serve directly under the iicp-ror were, consequently recruited on 
the basis of cash salaries till .t apirs were available for them* The 

Braperor Farrukh Siyyar we ere told, at the instigation of uutf-Ullah 

1 2 
Sadiq issued the order that the padshahi mansabdars holding the 

3 

rank of 20 to 900 and walashaai mansabdars holding the rank of 7000 
to 8000 should be paid at the rate of Bs*5Q*f- per month till they 
were provided with .1a/:irs * The walashahi uansabdara, who had estab- 

1* He joined the imperial service in the reign of Bahadur Shah 
but fell from favour under Jahandar Shah* He was appointed 
Diwan-i-Khalsa under Farrukh Siyyar and held the office of Khan-i 
Saman in the reign of Suhsnrasd Shah* He died in th~ reign of 
Ahmad Shah (Maasir-ul-uraara III part X p.178) 

2* Mansabdars who joined the imperial service after the accession 
of the reigning sovereign* 

3* Most trusted troops of the reigning sovereign who had been 
attached to his person and served under him while he was 
still only a prince* 
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lished their loyalty and prowess, had not been paid for ten to twelve 

months, A large number of them were serving in the hope of getting 

jagirs. Orders were all of a Sudden issued for their dismissal. The 

1 

bakhshis told them that their services were terminated. 

The last attempt to save tne system from complete breakdown was 
made by :dzam-ul-Mulk when he assumed the wizarat in October 1721, 

He examined the records and papers in the Revenue Ministry and the 
revelation, indicated in the preceding lines, was almost shocking. The 
results of his enquiry were brought to the notice of the hmperor and 
Mzara-ul-Mulk was authorised to take necessary steps for restoring 
order in -he administration of .jagir lands. His proposals for reforms 
may be summed up as follows 

1, The ranks of the old nobility should be increased, 

2, Those who had acquired mansabs and status in recent time were 
to be awarded mansabs according to their individual merits. 

He proposed to decrease their m ansabs , 

3, The mahal s earmarked as khalsa in the previous reigns were 
to be resumed as such, 

4, The .jardrs where collections could only be made by employing 
force or threat of force should be assigned to powerful 
nobles and tfyuls where collections could be made without 
much difficulty should be assigned to smaller and weaker 

1. Muntakhab- ul- ^ubab : II, p.769; II p.405. 

According to Seir-ul-Mutakherin the order for recruitment 
was issued in the beginning of the fifth reng^al^year, A majority 
of recruits held the rank of 20 to 900. It^specifdes the padsiiahi 
and walashahi mansabdars separately. 
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1 

mansabdara . 

2 

The contemplated reforms raised high hopes in certain quarters 

and it was hoped that the administrative stability, which was serious]^ 

impaired since the death of Aurangzeb, would be restored. But soon 

the hopes were belied and the flazir met with stiff opposition from 

such persons as Samsam-ud-Daula and Haider wuli Khan, Those who had 

vested interests and the professional intriguers at the court 3oon 

alienated the Lmperor from the able and well meaning «azir and the 

iinperor was induced to humiliate the N i zam-ui -Mulk • He fell from 

favour and was constrained to leave Delhi in December, 1723 and with- 

2 

in a few ye months reached Malwa. The last chance to save the .ia^ir- 
dari system and the empire was missed and 3oon the inevitable came 
to pass. I3y ‘the middle of the 13th century the system had ceased to 
be a living organisation. One seldom got an assignment, we are told 
by Anand Ham Muicblis. Dven if the assignment was made he could not 

4 

obtain the possession of his assigned .ianir . 


1. Ahwal-uls K hawaqjn ff. 182 ab, 183 a. Shah ftama- i -Aunwar-ul-Kalam 
ff. 8ba Seir-ul-Mutaakhirin 

2. Tazkirat -ul- Muluk ff. 131 ab. 

3. nhwal-ul-Khawaqin , f.183 a. 36ir-ul-&utaamhirin II p. 455; Later 
Mughals, Irvine L* pp, 131, 132, 134, 138, 137, 

4. Mirat-ul-Istilah f. 64 b 
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XJARftH Oii UaYxUi \}jj FARLLLaG 

farming 

The practice of i.iarah or revenue /on a fairly large scale, es- 
pecially in fchaian lands constitutes an important development in the 
land revenue system of the period under our study* It appears that it 
had been a common practice with the j^i roars, whenever it suited 
their needs, to farm out the revenues of their .lairs to a banker or 
any other person commanding considerable local influence to collect 
the revenue successfully. But the revenie -farming in khalsa land 
was generally disapproved by the ^ughal emperors and on the whole 
the practice was veiy limited* Hoover, the relevant evidence indi- 
cates that revenue farming of khalsa land/j became very common in the 
first half of the 18th century, especially after the death of Bahadur 

i. 

shah and as the Centura wore on the practice became the most dominant 
feature of land revenue system of the -jughal -umpire* It was accompa- 
nied by certain developments which contributed to the orsenning of 
the agrarian crisis which had already set in the closing years of 
the 17th century* nhereas the practice gave rise to a new class of 
intermediaries, as the collecting agency for the land re vermes, it 
adversely affected the interests of hereditary intermediaries, known 
as zani glare. and of all those who had some claim or title of land* 

At the same time it pro VJ rescively weakened the financial stability 
of the State* For these reasons it is necessary to investigate the 
nature of the institution and note its origin and development under 
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arrangement. It tended to enrich the i.larahdari at the cost of the 
peasant and z amindar and in case the exactions of the i.iarahdar ruined 
the cultivation and the peasant it meant a progressive decline in 
the revenues of the government. An examination of the relevant 
evidence, which immediately follows, will substantially confirm the 
points made in the above lines. 

I .jar ah was a well known practice in the land revenue administra- 
tion under the Sultans of Delhi but it fell into disrepute under 
Sher Shah and Akbar. It cropped up again in the reign of Jahangir, 1 2 3 4 
and became quite wide spread in the course of the 17th century. We 

know that certain mahal s in Bengal were obtained by the Portuguese 

2 

on i.larah in the reign of Shahjahan. Sadiq Khan*s account indicates 
that in the reign of Shahjahan the practice of i.larah was wide-spread 

3 

and in fact brought ruin to the large parts of the Empire. The 
evidence described in the above lines is indirectly confirmed by 
a passage contained in the Nigar Nama- i -Munshi . The work contains a 
farman issued to Basik Das Karori in the 8th regnal year flf Aurangzeb, 
which contains a number of instructions for preparing the revenue 
records. One of them enjoins the local administration to 
note the number of revenue-farmers and cultivators in 

4 

every village. The inference is that the i.iarahdar 8 were to be 


1. Nishan No.3(Jaipur Archives); J. Xavier tr.Hosten J.A.S.B.N.S. 
XXII, 1927, p.121. 

2. Amal -i -Saleh . I, p.496 

3. Sadiq Khan Or., 174. f.lla 

4. Nigar Nama- i -Munshi ff. 129-131 
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found in ovary p organa, if not in ovary village of tho «a.pii*o, xn 
axaoination of tho contents of the faraaa reveals timt it was the 
first ^onwral o to tenant of tho land revenue policy of the uAipuror 
after hie accua^xoa* Ihu conditions end practice noted in the fu xraan 
camot ho ascribed particularly to tho reign of ^urongzeb end can boat 
bo reed as the administrative lunacy of the fenoer reijn* ihus tho 
wide— spread practice , a unnoted in thu f xou. i wee not a now develop- 
aunt, but e practice wtucu woo inherited fruit the reion of dbahjahan# 
lor tile remaining year a of *urai^zeb*e reign the evidence on 
thu subject is joueuhat coiiflicting* *.e con troco in them, on the 
one hand, the attempt to do awoy with tho practice or at least to 
curtail it to a decree whloh Cuulu not affect the wording of the land 
revenue administration to any appreciable extent* un the other hand, 
there are indications that the practice of iJarah continued inapito 
of the ota .ding oixi-ra to the contrary* fhu fir at orders which seeks 
to forbid the practice of i.iarah in hhalsa and .la ir lands was issued 
in the year 1087 *«H*/io7d a* 1* and i3 available in the airst- i-Al aaadl 
uQ are told that the practice of farming out land to the whaudharia 
and .aiqahdaBS in tho province of <hnadabad was reported tu tho emperor 
it was pointed out in the report that thu practice entailed a let 
of injustice and oppression to the ry ots* ihe wnapuro r disapproved 
of thu practice and issued an order to put a Chech to the practice*'rhe 
ordur issued to the provincial wiwan laid down that no one should 
obtain ijgrgjLi rights in kh also and .l air lands and that the Divan 

should issue necessary orders to the Atlas for necessary action* 1 An 
1* .airat- i -.haadi I p*292 
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other order, entitled ^bout Prohibiting Ijarah" is available in the 
nigar hssBa- i Htonahl * It is not dated nor a probable date can be as- 
cribed to it except that it relates to the reign of -uurangzeb* It re- 
counts the royal regulation to the effect that the trains and Karoris 
of xhalsa lands should not farm out villages in the parganas entrusted 
to them to any of their relations, to the government servarte and to 
the Chaudharis, so that the owners of the village could properly 
manage their affairs and pay the land revenue* However, the regulation 
provided that a deserted village or a village inhabited by extremely 
poor cultivators could be farmed out and the assessed .jama was to be 
collected according to the conditions laid down in the agreement* The 
permission to farm out such a village was, however, qualified by two 
conditions: first the consent of the owner had to be obtained, second^/ 
it was to bv farmed out to a person who was neither a government 
servant nor a Chaudhari.* 

The evidence in our authorities, described in the above lines, 
deserves an examination* It will be noted that the ordwr, contained 
In the hirat- i- Ahmadi * was moant to be applied for both the Ichalsa 
and .i a i.r lands but the order available in the jLlga r nama- i -ulunahi 
specifically refers to the measures to be taken in l halsa lands* 

Again while the order contained in the alirat- i -^Jhmadi precludes any 
provision for revenue-farming, under any circumstances the order 
contained in the ;;i.:ar .»aaa -i- ulunshi provides for a limited permi- 
ssion to farm out land in khalsa lands subject to certain conditions* 

1* ni; :ar >.ama-i-uHa3hi p. 149 



it provides for revenue farming of the villages wh^re the .iuaa hod 
considerably decreased* That the provision waa actually put into 
practice is confirmed by another evidence contained in the same work* 
an order on an application seeking two or thxve villages on i.iarah 
rijtits requires the local administration to find out such villages 
which 'were do sorted or fallen out of cultivation and farm out the 
same against a fixed jaga*^ Thus wo can reasonably presume that alth- 
ough it was the general policy of the ..avenue Ministry to disapprove 
and ch~ck the practice of rove-iue-farning in the routine course of 
administration it grontud a limited permission for the practice under 
special circumstances* However , it appears thet the iiovenuc -inistry 
strongly resented th« pi-actice of revenue-farming in favour of the 
governments servants, Jhaudhari s and . *uqaddams and saw to it that 
such a practice was discontinued* 

This appears to bo policy of the avenue Ministry about the 
practice of i.iarah * aowevur, relevant evidence relating to a period 
subsuquwnt to the year 1676 **iu indicates that practice of revenaa 
farming continued *nspite of the «to iding orders to the contrary 
issued in 1676 The k arh a-a HL -. uirdani . a work compiled in 1090 
m*H*/ 1679 A*D* contains a form of qaballqt (deed of agreement) on 
behalf of tho revsnue-f arowre for the payment of assessed noma 
for the pargana leased out to tiea in lJarah rijito* The note attached 


i. mMsK - w r 149 
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a* 

to document adds that it was the practice of the aaln and iCarori to 

^ 1 
lease out certain villages in l.iarah rights* Tho evidence under 

reference eu^esta that in the closing years of the 1670*8 i-ioroh 

MS a well recognised practice in the land revenue administration* we 

have earlier examined tho orders forbidding tho practice of Liarah 

in sons detail* The conilictix^ evidence can be explained awqy only 

if wo presume that the order contained in the ..lrat« i i»haadi dealt 

.1th a specific situation in Gujrat In the year 1076 «i*D* and that the 

order contained in the ul ;ar- » ..aaa-i -o o ruxd represents tho le^al pooi- 

tien of the practice in a acre comprehensive fere, as it nakos neceaa- 

ary provision for revenue— i aiming under special circumstances* The 

evidence contained in the l aihan- i- hardail. represents only ouch a 

case whore lane could bo farmed out within the irotm^ttork. of the 

regulation laid down in the order contained in tho -dnr ..ana -i-i.amald 

..hatev-r oijit have boon the le^al position of the practice whether 

it c- nfoxaed tw tin re^nlatiw.i or »ae a violation against it the fact 


regains that rwVte.uio-faimin^ continued even subsequent to the year 
1076 ..*i* ..e read else* tiers that in the year 1100 A*K*/1G80 w«S« the 

o 

village Ilieaapur in Parians Palul was held in iuorah rights* we 

find hard Iiadi, the widow of Maharaja Jaewant olngh .imploring for 

th~ jraat of certain par janne as .1a*ir . In case her request could not 

bo conceded for one reason or another she requested tiiat the said 

personas a^ht tv leased out to her in i.iarah riohi.a*'" 

" ■ 1 r let*!* J wi|ail> |. o, i»i rt8 — . • > — — — - — — — 

1*. Farhang -i- Kardani . 35 a, 

2r. Durrul-Ulum f .65 

3. Waqa- i- Sarkar Ajmer, p.95 
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For the first half of the 13th cantuiy the relevant evidence 
relates to the reign of Farrukh Siyyar and muhamoad Shah* It appears 
that strict rules and regulations for business in all department were 
much neglected since the reign of Jahandar Shah* 1 However under FarrukA 

Siyyar the entire administration was thrown into confusion, and the 

. 

evil practice of ijarah was encouraged and patronised by those who 

were at the helm of affairs* According to Shakir Khan, Sadiq Khan 

never f aimed out the lands* After his removal from the office the 

evil practice of i .iarah was introduced by Satan Chand, the hi wan of 

Abdallah Khan, the Wazir* It brought ruin to a large number of 
o 

people* uq learn elsewhere that Farrukh Siyyar had developed a deep 
rooted animosity against ^bdullah Mian. One of the grievances against 
the ..azir was that whenever he appointed an anil he took from the 
appointee an undertaking C ^ ) and realised the money from his 

banker* Farrukh Siyyar saw in the practice the cause ior the ruin of 
the country for which the appointment was made under each conditions* 
The .emperor pointed out that the innovation would lead to the ruin 
of the country and therefore it should be given up and that the 
i»m;i.l should be appointed as the regular servant of the government 
fully accountable for the collections made by him* Abdullah Khan, 
however, did not aj?ee .;ith the su^estion* ..e are told by Khafl Khan 
that Satan Chand interfered with the affairs ol the Avenue ministry 


1* Later Mughals, I, p.335 
2*. Tarikh -i -Shakir Khanj ,f.58a 


% 
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to an extent that the Div/an-i-Tan and Diwan-i -£hal sa were relegated 

to an extremely subordinate position and the ^halaa parganas were 

leased out in i.iarah lire the sale of a commodity bringing lacs of 

rupees to ^tan Chand. This practice increased the ill-willo f the 

iinporor towards Sayyid Abdullah Khan * 1 

The evil practice of i.iarah continued unabated till the middle 

of the 18th century* when iiizam-ul-Mulk assumed the «izarat (1721) 

he examined the wording of the revenue administration in some detail • 

He drew up a comprehensive scheme for introducing necessary reforms 

in the land revenue administration* One ofhis main proposal was to 

abolish the practice of revenue-farming in khalsa land which had ruiiW 
2 

the country* The proposed reforms were approved by the emperor and 
it was hoped that land revenue administration would be soon reorga- 
nised on a sound footing* But the proposed reforms hit the vested 
interest very hard and they retaliated before they found themselves 
helpless against the person who had set himselfietf against corrup- 
tion and nepotims. They succeeded in alienating the Amperor from the 
-azir and he had to leave Delhi in 1723* The administrative import- 
ance of the issue can be judged from the fact that a reconciliation 
between the »aai r and the .emperor could be ©fleeted only if the for- 
mer acceoded to the implementation of the proposed reform for abolish- 
ing the evil practice of i.iarah * 

1. -..antakhab -ul -uibab , Up* 773 
2« Ibid p. 948 

3* Irvine II p.136 
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Ihere is some evidence to show that the practice of farming out 

k halsa and .i alr land^ continued during the remaining years of u.uha.'aaad 

dhah's reign* tie read elsewhere that All Muhammad *dian -mhula obtained 

a number of aahals in i.iarah from ease loving .i adrdars and careless 

.. azir. 1 Two documents contained in the Sa stur-ul-amal Baikas indicate 

that r -venue-farming of khalsa and .ia;ir lands was a well established 

2 

practice in the reign of Muhammad ohah* The ar zdasht of dobah Jingh 
zamindar contained in the same work indicates the presence of moneyed 
i.larahdars * in his taluaaA The evidence under reference directly 
confirms the evidence contained in other sources examined by us and 
gives a real insight into the working of the i.iarahdari system* It 
appears that the head of the local land revenue administration had 
charged dobah Singh zamiauar with failure to pay land revenue which 
established against him a cl-ar case of insubordination and hostility 
to the government* In the a rzdasht. referred to, the zemindar refutes 
the charges levelled against him and while reviewing the agrarian 
conditions ob-ainin^ in his taluqsh criticises the role of i.iarahdar i 
and lays down concrete proposal lor a fair assessment of land revenue* 
He refers to the former days of prosperity and good administration and 
adds that for the last four or five years the moneyed farmers, in- 
experienced and indifferent to the prosperity of the country had come 
down to his taluaah from the head-quarters* They were primarily in- 
terested in exacting the maximum of land revenue and aimed at the ruin 

1* deir-ul- Mutakhirin III p.864 
k* dastur-ul- A mal c ^ai4aa ff* 68,59 
3* Ibid ff*51,52 
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the 

of the country and the ryots. For these reasons, it would appear from/ 
arzdasht . Sobah Singh had made up his mind to compete with the 
farmers and engaged for the oppressing land revenue demand. He tried 
to face the situation to the last limits of his resources but he 
was driven to extreme helplessness on account of the progressive un- 
fair increase in the land revenue demand. Ultimately he gave way and 
withdrew from the contest. «ie can read between the lines that the 
country was ruined and the farmers had left the district. The head of 
the local administration was again compelled to settle the terms with 
the hereditary zamindar . 

above 

The evidence in our authorities described in the lines 4-ives 
a farily good idea of the extent of the practice and its effects on 
the social and economic life of the country, we can reasonably suggest 
that the practice of revenue- farming had become very common and vd. de- 
spread in the reign of Farrukh Siyyar and that it continued to be so 
till the middle of the 18th century. The unusual development of the 
practice of i.jarah on such a large scale affected the working of 
land revenue administration adversely and weakened its stability still 
further. It gave rise to a class of bankers and speculators who 
invested their money in the business of the revenue-faming, and 
thus emerged as a class of intermediary apart from the hereditary 
zamindars . The new class of i.jarahdar s generally came from the 
cities and proved to be a constant source of danger to the 
interests of the zamindars. The rise of the new class of intermediary, 
which was a super-imposition from the above, created artificial 
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eonditions for a keen competition to engage for a land revenue demand 
which exceeded the normal jama* She settlement was made with the 
the highest bidder and this practice tended to the continued increase 
in the .lama figures for the revenue settlement* The class of heredi- 
tary z amindars was thus faced with an untenable position whether he 
outbade the \ inrnhdfi^ or withdrew from the contest he could not es- 
cape his ruin either way* In case he engaged for an exorbitant land 
revenue demand he could save little for himself unless he transferred 
the burden on the peasants and indulged in callous rackrentlng* But 

the latter course would bring ruin to the peasants and the village 

* 

would be deserted* To withdraw from the contest meant an immediate 

loss of his livelihood* Thus the total effect of the wide-spread 

practice of revenue faraing was the ruin of a large number of ancient 

hereditary saainda rs* it was under these agrarian conditions that a 

new class of s anindars replaced the ancient hereditary zaaindars . 

laced with extreme financial difficulties many of the zaaindars . who 

were outbidden by the i.larahdars . were compelled to sell their z amin- 

dari rights to those who could pay for it*'*’ Hatur&Uy the wealthy amon^ 

the neighbouring zaaiiidars and the bankers from the city availed of 

the opportunity and these sales of znmlndaris considerably affected 

the social and economic complexion of rural Hindustan* The rich and 

powerful neighbouring ze mindars engaged themselves in craving out 

2 

their states or talueas T Pereas the city bankers emerged as the 

1. .*n examination of the sale deeds of preserved in the 

~tate -Records office at Allahabad indicates that the zomindarls wort, 
sold on a large scale in the first half of the eighteenth century* 

2* df. Like the great gjynindnra of Bengal the original possession 
of nary of the ia-ukdars in the -estem Provinces seems to be more 
easy to trace them to thuir origin as farmers of Government revenue 
Avenue Selections p*59* 
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absentee landlords.. Urns the social and economic stability of rural 
India ’was seriously disturbed and it could be resorted only when the 
Britishers took over the administration of the country in the second 
half of the 18th century and the first quarter of the 19th century* 

The effects of the i,1 arahdari system on the peasantry were even 
worse* Whether the settlement was made with the i .iarahdar or with the 
zamindar. the conditions of artificial competition invariably tended 
to Increase the land revenue^ And ultimately the burden fell on the 
peasantry* we have noted that our authorities bitterly complain of 
the ruin of the entire people of the country except the bankers*^ 

The evidence contained in the chronicles compiled at the capital or 
at provincial headquarters is directly confirmed by the Wamindar 
Bobah Jingh who was an eye witness to the ruin brought to the peasants 
and the countxy-side by the greedy farmers* Thus we can suggest that 
the cause of the poverty and distress of the peasantry ie not to be 
sought in the magnitude of the land revenue demand but in the practice 
of l.iarah which created artificial condition of competition among 
the l .iarahdars and the hereditary z emindars and ultimately led to the 
settlement of the land revenue demand which was excessive and incom- 
patible with the paying capacity of an assessment unit* The burden 
of the increased land revenue demand was, however, distributed among 
the peasants and it m_ant a more Intensive exploitation of the peasan- 
try* 

it remains to investigate the effects of the revenue farming on 

1* ee are told ty Khafi Khan that the people of the country belonging 
to every class hated sayyid Brothers and riatan Uhand who patronised 
only the Sayyids of Sarah and the baqqals (bankers) Muntakhab -ul- 
l. ubab .11 p* 902* 
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the lend io venue administration and on the dtoto treasury* The wide- 
spread practice of Uarali hardly loft any room for the regular servant! 
of the ^tate who were employed for the detailed aseos^ent and collec- 
tion of land revenue* Xt noant a lose of jobs to a class of people 
who had specialised themselves in the work of land revenue administra- 
tion and at the same time it denoted the complete breakdown of the 
administrative machinery at the pargona level which was so aasidious- 
ly built up by the Mughal ^ap^rors since the days of ;»kbar* The prac- 
tice of 1.1a. ah also resulted in the loss of revenues to the public 
treasury* The intense exploitation of the peasantry coupled with 
unstable agrarian conditions brought ruin to the cultivation and the 
villages wore deserted* The oppressed peasantry took refuse in the 
nearby aamindaris which were owned by powerful s aalndars and who open- 
ly defied the authority of the otate f neglected the payment of land 
revenue and paid only when a powerful noble led an expedition against 
them* Thus although the settlement of revenue demand at the highest 
bid might bring some more money to the public treasury for a few 
years, ultimately it led to the complete loss of revenues from such 
ureas which were leased out to the speculative i.iarahdars * The fact 
was recognised by the contemporary historians and the administrators* 
-von the puppet jamperor Farrukh Jlyyar resented the practice strongly 
and did his b^st to stop tits ~ vil practice* Out his voice of opposi- 
tion was stifled by the vested interests headed by Baton dhand* ^atur 
on uisam-ui— .4ulk, as we have noted, attached greatest importance 
to the abolition of the practice for any workable reorganisation 
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of the land revenue administration. However, hie scheme of compre- 
hensive reforms, including the abolition of revenue farming , hit the 
vested interests v-ry hard. They retaliated and proved strong enough 
to cuopull the uazir to leave hio office. It nay be argued that the 
demand for the abolition of revenue farain^ on the part of the ^Japuror 
Famish Biyyor indicated nothing more than the .ilia and caprice of a 
weak mind, incapable of grasping the real facts of land revenue ad- 
ministration. similarly | ..ixam-ul-^ulic was a dreamer ..hen he contempla 
ted hio ac home of the oomprehen. ive reforms. It could be pointed out 
that the material conditions of land revenue administration were such 
thut no tangible reforms could be a-ccosefuliy implemented* ~uch an 
assumption may be based on the ground that the ^ holoa lands Wei'S 
considerably decreased and it was accompanied with a corresponding 
deorease in the income of the public treasury. By farming out Ichalaa 
lands to the hi Just bidder the maximum of the revenues could bo drawn 


to the public exchequer which iiardly enjoyed the financial stability 
to meet t o expanses earaariod Evgainot.it. In other words, it was a 
measure of ejpedlenqy to meet the abnormal condition in the land reve- 
nue administration. However, an examinations of the available facts 
hardly lends any support to the contention, -e have noted that the 
measure of expediency continued tojwsatoea the financial stability 
of the ~tat© on account of progressive decrease in the income which 
resulted from the ruin of the cultivation and peasantry on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Thus the introduction of the practice of l .iareh 
cannot bo described as a successful and wise measure of expediency, 
in fact, the evil practice owed its origin and development to the 



greed and oalfi shnesa of the rich bankers and speculators, who 
wanted to exploit the poeple and the otate for their own highly ob- 
jectionable ends* They conspired with the corrupt ^atan Chand and 
bought his patronage for enormous sums which was divided between 
Satan Chand and his greedy but inefficient masters* Thus the wide 
spread practice of i.iarah was introduced to serve the interests of 
the class of bankers, the Vazir and his hiwan .uatan Chand* neither 
there was any administrative or fiscal justification for the intro- 
duction of the practice nor the material conditions in the land reve- 
nue system made it indispensable* It can be best described as usurpa- 
tion and loot on the part of a class which neither had any interest 
in the soil nor wa3 fit or capable of making any contribution to the 
administrative system of the country* Therefore the revenue -farming 
and the class of i jarahd ars were an ugly and unaesirable imposition 
on the rural economy of the country by a person who had come at the 
helm of affairs by the irony of chance* A careful analysis of the 
conditions obtaining in the land revenue administration in the period 
under our study will show that the abolition oi the practice was the 
need of the hour* &ven if the proposed reform would have proved a 
failure it was worth trying. It would nave checked and not accelera- 
ted the process of disintegration of the land revenue administration 
which came in the wake of the revenue-! aiming* To conclude the practice' 
of i.iarah brought ruin to those who had some interest in the land 
and resulted in the progressive loss of revenue to the public treasury 
tfhose who were responsible for it were traitor to the sovereign, to 
^tate and to the people* 



C H A P I £ a V 
ZAMINDAR AND 2AMINDARI 


The institution of zamindari under the Mughals has received 
scanty attention from the students of Mughal agrarian history. More- 
land has devoted a few pages to the evolution of the class of inter- 
mediaries under Aurangzeb and his successors.^" But the study is brief 
and no attempt has been made to investigate the character and types 
of zamindaris and the functions, rights and privileges appertaining to 
them. Many questions about the institution have remained unanswered 
and the most important among them is the nature and position of the 
zamindar who paid land revenue (mal- wajib and malgu^ari) and not fixed 
tribute or quit rent ( pesh-kash ). Moreland* s study su^ests that the 
word * zamindar ' under the great Mughals signified a Hindu chief and 

that in the 18th century some Muslims had also acquired the same sta- 

2 

tus and position and were called z amindar s. According to Dr.Baran 
the word Zamindar * signified a vassal chief and that the z amindars 
could be classified in different ranks and categories. Thus the 
studies 30 far made have paid no attention to~the various questions 
relating to those zamindars who paid land revenue. However, the 
evidence contained in the Ain and in a number of. other documents , 
covering the period from iikbar to Muhammad Hhah, indicate the presence 
of such z amindars in almost all the mahals of the imperial territory. 

1. The Moslem agrarian system pp 150-155 

2. Ibid p.153 

3. The Provincial Government of the Mughals pp.111,113. 
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An attempt is made in these pages to examine and correlate the 
relevant evidence and reconstruct the picture of the institution of 
zamindari under the Mughal s. 

Various types of zemindars : 

In the chronicles the word zamindar is generally used for a 
raja or Hindu chief. These zemindars or rajas could be divided into 
more than one category. In the first place were the zamindars or 
rajas who recognised the overlordship of the Mughal emperor and this 
recognition generally took the form of putting the Mughal currency 
into circulation within their own territories. However it appears 
that they enjoyed a special status among the vassal chiefs as they 
were exempted from any military or financial obligation. 1 2 3 4 Secondly, 
were those zamindars who acknowledged the overlordship of the emperor 

and were allowed to retain their principalities provided they paid a 

2 3 

fixed tribute. But these zamindars did not hold any regular mansab^/ 

Lastly came those who held their territories in lieu of the salary 

. 4 

against thwir mansaty and were subject to regulations laid down for br§ ^ 

4 

nding and verification. Under special circumstances a zamindar 
holding a mansab could be exempted from these regulations but he was 
required to join a provincial governor in an expedetion with a fixed 
number of sawars . 5 

1. The Provincial Government Uf the Mughal s pp. 114, 133, 136 

2. Mirat- i- Ahmadi . Supp, pp. 190, 229, 230 

3. Ibid pp. 224,226,228, Mirat I p.229 

4. l abal hama- i- J aharuiri p.119 

5. Mlrat- i -Ahmadi . I pp. 174, 284, 285 



impart frcn those ^aoindoro. described above, there woo a doss 
of people in almost every aohol of the imp -rial territory’ which hod 
certain interest a and rights in land and woo entered into the revenue 
records as saaiadai*. Those zaainuare paid land revenue determined on 
the basis of the holdings of individual peasants or on th„ village 
as a whole* This class of sacinears was most numerous and owned land 
in horsditaxy right* its interest in land uaw real and vital and it wa 
this das a of zacundars which occupied the pivotal position in the 
agrarian system of the country* 'To be more precise wo would bo referr- 
ing to this class of zaaiauars as the vilw^e sanindar * lastly, men- 
tion should be made of those saaindars who had no hereditary interest 
or claim in land but were appointed os aaoiridara by virtue of a royal 
order* They hod to pay land revenue and thus were on a par with the 
villa jo zomindor. with the difference that no rijht 61 inheritance 
attached to their somindaris*^ 

SiS Vil l a :e ^amindor under the dreat - 

The important and numerous class of the village zaaindars appears 
to have been passed unnoticed by historians* Th is omission can bo 
traced to a faulty rendering, of the ^in in English and the aidloading 
arrangement of the provincial statistics in the printed text* The 
translation and the printed text suggest that the castes stationed 
In the schedules for each mahal refer to the population inhabiting 
that modal * via the other hand an examination of the statistical 

account contained in a nanascript preserved in the *yttou **ibraxy, 

2 

Muslim University, Aligarh , reveals that the schedule/) jiving the 

■ !« ■ " ' ■ — ■ 1 11 Bimrn rn m m ■' » « m — 

1. las tur-ul-Amal 6 ms pp* 83-39, . viiiharat . 44/142 
2 * <4n?i -Akbari. ^bul Fazl, Lyt ton library, Sulaiman, 033/14 



statistical account of each p organa contains a number of columns with 


headings ouch as measured area, daai, olyur hal . bual and aaaindnr * 

The castes in various nahals iiavo been entered under the head eealndar . 
The evidence ia two self-evaldoat to naico nocaa.vQiy a detailed argu- 
ment to prove that ^bul Fazl is recording the various castos who held 
the position and title of in their respective aa hals * To orjit 

that tho castes inhabiting the various nohois have been recorded will 
carry hardly any weight when we consider that tho entire population 
of a aohol could not bo long to one single community or in Curtain cased 
to two or three ccajunitios* «.gain the castes recorded In tho sche- 
dules, with a few exceptions, usually belong to the high castes 
amohj the Hindus and the Huelins, who never formed the po&santxy»m 
case wo assume that a certain raahal was entirely inhabited by the 
Thahurs or soyyids the question naturally arises as to who tilled 
the soil? »e ^iow for certain that usually tho land was tilled by 
the low castos Hindus, untouchables or ^uolias converts from the 
lower strata of the Hindu society , for th-ir masters, Hindus or 
uiuollrao* Hence the inference that the castos entered Into the 
schedules refer to the population of the oahal hardly fits it with 
the facts of agrarian life and tnose of the revenue history of the 
period* Ihus we can conclude that the schedules record tho castes 
of tho soulndara -a the various nah^JLs of tho imperial territory* 

The examination of tho statistical account also allow that the zaaindagi 
are not recorded only in the outlying provinces of tho i-opire but 
in tho heart of it, namely the region from woiiore to <dLlahabad* These 
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ggtyg&f have not boon described either as £&£|£ n&U, 1ft Qorar i - 
nac^di, which have been taicen to indicate the presence of a chief 
in an area so described* 1 moreover oi vur hal lands are also generally 
given for those porganas* ihese oonoldoratiuns rule out the possible 

lity of identifying these V vith vassal chiefs* again the 

eft 

revenue history J the period — the conversion ol the bulic of the impsri 
al territory into khalsa. to appointment of revenue officials at the 
porgana level, and the detailed instructions to the *jail about the 
assessment and collection of land revenue— strongly vitiotes the 
hypothosio that almost all the nahalq of the imperial territory w«re 
under the vassal chiefs who paid tribute* 

Thus the evidence in the -dn clearly suggests that the a amindara 
could be found in almost all the uahale of tho imperial territory and 
that those zaoindara were not vassal chiefs* «e can also infer fran 
the relevant evidence in the Ai& and oisbar t <aoa that the lands u dor 
those zemindars whether in Ihalsa or in .1 arJ.r wure subject to detailed 
assessment and as such they paid land revenue* The one important 
difference between the ordinary vassal chief and an ordinary zataind ar 
lay in tho fact that the former paid fixed tribute or quit rent while 
tho latter paid land revenue or mal- l -wa-llb* 

fae evidence in the *.ln and tho ^;bar ^aaa does not help us 
to drew any further inferences and we will have to logics elsewhere 

1* 5upsleaeat y pp.l91,192 # 202 f 203 l 205 f 207 f 209| 

Provincial Administration of the nghals. pp* 311-317; nkbor’s 
s^aad *u3vonu_ system as described in tiic Moreland and fusuf 
All, Journal of tho hoyal Asiatic society, pp.31-30* 
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to form a more comprehensive picture of the position and rights of 

these zamindars . Fortunately, a document of Akbar's reign, preserved 

in the U.P .States Records Office, Allahabad, throws considerable 

light on some of the questions under our examination. The document 

referred to is a sale-deed dated 994 A. H. 1585 A.D. and afffcrms the 

transfer of the proprietary rights of the entire village Jorha, in 

Pargana Sandila, in Awadh, to Mian Amman, son of Adhan, against a sum 

of Rs. 1,568/-. The sale-deed was executed on behalf of Narain, Asa, 

Nakkhu, Bhakkan and others who belonged to the Brahman caste. The 

proprietary rights in land have been referred to as satarhi and 

biswai .^ In another document of the same period mf. the proprietary 

2 

rights have been referred to as milk. These terms also occur in 

o 

the documents of a later period and have been used as equivalent 
to milkiyat -i- zamindari . A document of Shahjahan's reign dated 1060 
A.H./1649 A.D. records the agreement in a dispute over the proceeds 

4 

from mucaddami and biswai commonly known as satarhi between the par- 
ties in the villages of Karnal, Chaura and Abdulpur. For the reign 
of Aurangzeb we learn from a document that village Patwaripur Mai tun 

in Pargana Sanida, in Awadh, was held in zamindari right ty Mohammad 

£ 

Sharif. We learn from another document dated 1110 A.H./169S A.D., 
that the village Kadori, in pargana Sanidla, in Awad, was inherited 
in milkfyat or satarhi rights by a number of co-sharers and that the 

1. Allahabad Documents No. 317 

2. Ibid, No. 319 

3. Ibid Nos. 219, 224, 370, 375, 418, 435 

4. Biswai, satarhi and milki.ya t were used as synonyms for zamindari 
rights. 

5. Ibid No. 295 

6. Ibid No. 375, dated 1072 A.H./1661 A.D. 
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village was sold against He*Q00/-. i&e ■■mimarl of three villages 

including Calcutta wne purchased for the *aet xndia woapany who wars 

designated as the VfjinrNir of the said villages and were required 

to pay the malwajlb or land revenue of As*l,i94/»* The transaction was 

duly reported to the provincial diwan and bo approved of it by issuing 

a gfiSSBgyfe* 2 Still later a document dated U41 ^#H./1720 A*D* records 

the sale of bjawaa or shares in a number of villages by the oo^oharore 

3 

who are designated as saaindara . in a document of the lata 18th 
century r^lltiyotH L*>aamindari is used as equivalent to aatarhl* %roa 
a dooument moat probably beloa&ix^ to 1730* a m luam that oobah Aingh 
the fcssindar of Jhangar In Aarkar daabhal, had requested the loll to 
aeso oa nis t»inn«h on the basis of Hgnb 4flfeL aalah after making 
naoesaasry deductions fear his nankar and ggfe yak rijhts*" 

in anamination of the evidence given above brings out the 
following points i- 

1* Blawal or aatarhl rights, in aoeansa eonotituted the proprietary 
rljhts in land and such rights were hereditary and could be 
sold* 

8# ml TTiflifiri or aamindari rights constituted the 

proprietary rights in land* They were hereditary and could be 
sold* 

3* The shares in the proprietary rights of a village were known 
as blaaaa and the persona mo held these rights were known as 

iRfffltfiAftrftt 

mm \ t mmmumn '■> < >*»'■ > i.i | « .w i , I iisw — » < ■!■! !. ■ ! ■ ■ . in w * m — ^*■>■*1 — ii* » * w » » m i i m * *u xu mmm* mmm< ,»mm i n .^nw m.i u , ,,. „ 

i* Allahabad Booumen^ No* 433 

2* Add# §303 ff*36ab, Add 84039 ff 3Gab, 33a and o 

3* Allahabad Document^ Ho# 889 
4* Ibid No. 336 

8, SMtar rA-atf- BtUtM «■. 51-62 
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4. Sater documents suggest that s atarhi and b isv/ai were 
used in the sense of mi lkiyat i zamindar i or zamindari 
5* The word zamindar has been used in a number of documents 
for those who held villages in zamindari rights and had to 

I 

pay land revenue or mal-i-wa.iib to the government 

officer or the jagirdar. 1 

Thus the evidence clearly suggests that the persons who sold 
the village Jarha held the village in biswai or zamindari rights and 

could be designated as zamindars . These facts when read together .vith 

• 

the evidence in the *in of the presence, in almost every mahal of the 
imperial territory, of zamindars who were not vassal chiefs paying 
fixed tribute, lends strong support to the inference that these 
zamindars may be identified with those we meet in the documents belong 
ing to the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb. These z amindars « in order 
to be more precise, can be designated as village zamindars . We can 
conclude by saying that the village zamindars could be found in al- 
most ail the mahal s of the imperial territory, that they were not 
vassal chiefs but held proprietary rights in land and paid land 
revenue to the State. We will examine the position, rights and obli- 
gations of the village z amindars when we meet them in the 18t& century 
Village Zamindar in the 18th Centrury 

Our sources for the study of the institution of zamindari in 
the first half of the 18th century. comprise a number ofdocuments 


1. Waqa- i -oarkar A.jmer pp. 88-89 
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of land by the culti vators . ^ Elsewhere in a work compiled in the 19th 

century for the benefit of the British officers, the zamindar has 

2 

been defined as one who looked after the land ( ) . With the 
advent of Islam, we are told in the same work, such persons were design- 
ated as zamindar s « The land was divided into shares and each one of 
the zamindars was granted a sanad as well as nartkar . A zamindar was 
entitled to sell his zamindar i . In case he was found guilty of some 
offence the king was empowered to take away his z amindari and transfer 
it to some one else. However, this power could not be exercised by 

3 

Subahdars and nobles. The zamindars were granted certain rights 

4 6 

and perquisites known as nankar , 3 air chauth and malikanah . 

A careful examination of the evidence just described will reveal 
that the z amindars referred to in our sources cannot be identified with 
vassal chiefs or rajas as they neither paid fixed tribute nor held man- 
sabs . On the other hand they seen, to have been actively engaged in the 
work of cultivation and had immediate contacts with peasants. For their 
endeavours in connection with the cultivation of land and Eheir rights 
in land they were granted certain perquisites such as nankar and 
malikanah . These facts clearly establish that for the revalue authori- 
ties the word zamindar, in the 18th century, signified the village zam&n . 
-dar, whereas the chronicles still used it in the 3ense flf vassal 

1. Add 19504, f .100a, 

2. Add 6603, f.65 a 

3. Add 6603, f.65 a. 

4. A commission of 10% for services rendered in connection with 
Cultivation of land (Add 19054, f.100 a.) 

5. Zamindar* s share of 1/4 th in the collections made under the head 
sair or taxes other than land revenue (Add 6603 f.65 a) 

6. The fixed commission of 10% for za mindars 1 proprietary right 
in land, which was fixed either in cash or kind; also known 
do- biswai dah yak and do-bisti (Add 6503 f.65; 77 ab) cf .Selec- 
tions from the Revenue Records, p.5. 
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chief or raja. These definitions of the word zamindars are confirmed 

by the relevant evidence in other documents and administrative 

manuals of the period. Sobah Singh, the Zamindar of Jhangar, in Sarkar 

Sambhal , appears to be a typical village zamindar . His villages were 

duly assessed by the Amin, on the basis of past records; he paid the 

land revenue and was entitled to nankar and dah yak . 1 2 That the village 

zamindars were entitled to sell their land is confirmed by sale-deeds 

2 

belonging to the reigns of Bahadur Shah and Mohammad Shah. Thus the 
relevant evidence in the chronicles and revenune literature of the 
period strongly suggests that the village zamindar could be found in 
almost all the mahals of the imperial territory right from the days 
of Akbar and his rights and interests in land and his functions and 
perquisite continued to remain more or less the same in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Now we can examine the rights and duties of the village zamin- 
dar in greater detail. This evaluation of the rights and duties of 
the village zamindar will be based on the sources belonging to 17th 
18th and 19th century. Our justification for utilisation of the 
earlier and later evidence lies in the fact that the village z amindar 
as indicated earlier, continued to occupy almost the same legal posi- 


1. Dastur - ul-Amal -i- Balkas . ff. 51-52 

2. Allahabad Documents Nos. 224, 225, 370, 418, 299 
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tion in revenue administration under the Mughals and I have not been 
able tc trace any evidence which might be adduced to indicate a break 
in the continuity of the zaaindar* a legal position* It is true that 
the village zamindars in different regions at different periods passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune and in particular the wide-spread 
practice of i .jar ah in the first half of the 18th century proved a£ to 
be the ruin of many ancient families of the zamindars * However, as 
to their legal position as zamindars and their perquisites and obliga- 
tions as such I have not been able to trace any important changes* 
Position of the Village Zamindar . 

The village zamindar formed the most numerous class among the 
subjects of the State who had some rights and interests in land and 
were designated as zamindars . Under the given conditions of time the 
village zamindar was regarded as indispensable for the smooth working 
of the revenue administration in the bulk of the imperial territory. 
The revenue administration dealt with him in his two-fold position 
of a subject having proprietary right in land and as an intermediary 
who collected the land revenue assessed by the government officers and 
saw to it that the village was cultivated to its utmost capacity.lt 
appears that the law fully recognised the dual position, quite 
independently of each other and a village zamindar did not lose his 
perquisites arising from his proprietary zamindari rights in lane if 
he chose not to engage for the assessed land revenue.^ It wasthis 

1* A village zamindar was entitled to malikana £ even if he did net 

engage for payment of land revenue* I 

Revenue Selections p.5; Mir fl t-i- ^hflAdi I p.268 
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peculiar position enjoyed by the samlndar that raised his status 
free a aero intermediary, such as that of the farmer, for collecting 
the assessed land revenue , and it was this olomont which gave a 
semblance of continuity to the institution of However, 

the aomindar remained at the same time an intermediary as he engaged 
for collection and payment of the land revenue assessed on the culti- 
vated land in his zuainuorl * ouch an assessment was made on the basis 
of the individual holdings of the peasants and therefore the village 
saolndars were also Known as the i ^ u^rvy^- rlyyati as opposed to 
the zeal rxiaraa- l -aortalab * , who often defied the authority of the 
otate and paid fixed tribute only under compulsion of being oubdudAd 
by the State arqy# lastly it is important to note that a village 
aomindar was also a peasant in as much as he hired labourers to till 
his fields and this gave him an abiding interest in and attachment 
to the soil and the village he lived in* The fact that lie was also 
a peasant is to be given due consideration if one is to understand 
the rural economy and the relations it established between the 
various groups having some interest in land* it would be an error 
leading to much confusion if the village ann Indore were Identified 
with the absentee land-lords interested primarily in extorting the 
mmrinow from their goolnuari a* 

As wo have noted above the most important functions of the 
village saoindar were two-fold, namely to ensure the cultivation of 


1* Hidavat -ui-^a ^anln ff* 34-63 
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all cultivable land in hie z anlndari and the collection of assessed 
land revenue* In recognition for these services rendered to the Btate 
the ffiaqflryVy was .^ranted certain perquisites known a9 n anknr or subs- 
istence allowance* It denoted the land granted to the gaaindar for 
cultivation and personal subsistence allowance* 1 In fact it was a 
coomi salon cm the total collections and could be paid either in the fo 
fora of lend or in cash* a onkar elsewhere has been defined as a grant 
of two biav/as in bl ha for services rendered in connection with the 

cultivation of land and in certain provinces it consisted of a cemmi- 

2 

salon of 5% on the collections* Besides the n ankar the samindar 
received something C (S/}. ) for his proprietary rights in land when 
it was brought under cultivation* rhe proceeds for his proprietary 
rights'' were known as aalikaaah« The form of payment and the percen- 
tage of proceeds differed from province to province* It was either a 
definite percentage of the area under cultivation or of the collec- 
tions in cash or of the produce* 5 Besides these perquisites the pro- 
prietory right in ymp ndarl was hereditary and it was distributed 

d 

among the rightful heirs of the deceased z aaiadar . Finally a village 

1« Add 6003 f « 79 b 
2. Add 19504 f.iOOa 

3* The payment to the aaa i.ndar for hie proprietory rights was also 
known as do-blawal and && vok* It denoted a commission of 2 biases 
in uadi bljiG* In case the land was tilled by the zaa lndar he was 
entitled to nankar but not to anil urns perquisites* Bee Add 6603 f 
51a* In lautor-uRfral Baikal uam iadara rljhts and perquisites are 
referred a s awflftnna aafc* Bee 

4* Add 6603 f*51 a* 

5* Add 6003 ff*79 ab 

6* Allahabad documents Aos. 229, 435* 
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was entitled to sell his saaladarl rights against a sum 
agreed upon between the vendor and the purchaser* 2 * 
tMBfiUgMLJBft . .^tiy>ftt 

Xhe village garni, ndar occupied an loportant position in the local 

revenue administration and his functions wore manifold* In the first 

place he was required to see that all cultivable land in his g amindari 

2 

was brought under cultivation. Ho was in a position to pursuade or 
coorce the peasants to engage in cultivation* under the given condi- 
tions of the time it was not possible for tho government official or 
any other person who had no intimate contacts of long duration with 
the peasants | to pursuade than to till soil as they would be dis- 
clinud to trust a stranger who was interested only in tho realisation 
of the wwgjggHn of land revenue from the village* But a village aaaindav 
almost Invariably a resident of village for generations, could not 
afford, under normal conditions, to ignore the interests of his fellow 
villagers who were associated with him in so many ways in the limited 
but compact life of a village* in foot his intercut in land and pros- 
perity of the village was real and vital* £ prosperous village meant 
more money and comfort for him and in addition it secured for him the 
good will and loyal services of his tenants* Hence his services for 
the local administration were almost infllspsnsibla* In fact, the govern- 
ment realised the important role of the z aaindar and he was constantly 


UAllohabad Documents iios* 317,319, Ufcbor's reign), 375,435(*oirang- 
aeb*s reign) 225 (Bahadur dhah’s rjign) Add 34039, ff*36ab 39a & c. 

2* ulma ff. 61 b, 62 a, Add 24039 ff .36 ab 39 a 1 c 
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reminded of hie duty to bring more land under cultivation and secure 
the good will of the ryots. His next important function was that of 
an intermediary to collect the assessed land revenue and remit it Iqto 
the treasury. His role as the collecting agency was difficult and deli 
cate. It required a great deal of tact and resourcefulness to secure 
an assessment which would be just to the peasants and fair to the 
utate and at the same time to gain something for himself in the bar- 
gain. 

In addition to these duties he also performed an important func- 
tion in the maintenance of law and order. For example he was required 
to furnish information about a thief or miscreant suspected to be 
taking refuge in his zami.idari . 1 He was also required to perform some 
military duty. He might be called upon to Join a military expedition 
against a neighbouring zaaindar who had been declared a rebel for 

o 

non-payment of land revenue or for some other act of insubordination, 
Conditions in the 18th century : 

The condition of a village zaaindar in the first half of the 
18th century was far from secure cr satisfactory. It might have been 
different for those of the village zemindars who possessed a large 
number of villages! commanded sufficient man power and were in a 
position of strength to successfully meet the acts of oppression on 
the part of the Amil, .ia/tirdar or i.larahdar , fhe Central Government 

1, Raga-isiarkar ^imer p.6S 

2* Dastig- ui.’*; Am&i ^ Baikas ff , 55-68 
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had been gradually weakening and was too much occupied with other 
important affairs at the court, in Najputana, or in the Panjab, to 
keep the various parties, who had some interest of permanent or tem- 

4 

porary nature in land, within the limits laid down by the imperial 
regulations. In fact it often failed to suppress the unruly and defiant 
zamindars in the vicinity of the capital. Consequently it was not po- 
ssible for the central government to give any serious attention to 
innumerable violation of the imperial regulations at the pargana level 
Thus it wa3 generally left to the local authorities, the Amil, the 
Faujdar or the .ia, irdar to act at their own discretion and meet the 
situation with the resources at their immediate command* Normally no 
help from the ceutv£ could be expected to deal with a local situation 
and at the same time a local officer, in actual practice, was hardly 
accountable for his acts of oppression* Under such circumstances a 
powerful village zamindar was less liable to acts of oppression by 
the Amil or the Faujdar* If driven to extremity the zamindar could 
successfully defy the local authority* In fact, prudence tended to 
counsel the local officers to respect rather than coerce a powerful 
village zamindar.But the case was different for his less fortunate 
brothers who happened to be small zamindars . and who constituted the 
majority within the class* An unjust Amil or a hard-pressed .iadirdar 
could hardly resist the temptation to overa 3seS3 the land owned 
by a zamindar * The village zamindar naturally resisted any unjust 
increase in the land revenue. His just stand in refusing to engage 
for a land revenue more than the actual rent roll created the necess- 
ary conditions for the appearance of the rapacious i.iarahdar on the 
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agrarian stag* of the village* The village aa mindar was thus driven 
to an untenable position whether he engaged for an incre aedd ,1aa& 
or vacated the village for the extortion of the i.iarahdar . >, 

under these conditions, hardly left with any alternative to save himself 
from ruin* II u* engaged for the increased land revenue he was bound 
to transfer the burden of the revenue demand to the peasants 
who faced the alternatives either of being ruined or leaving the 
village. In a short time, the aamindar *s village would be deserted* 

On the other hand vacating the village for the l.larahdar meant for 
the aamindar immediate loss of his livelihood except the meagre pro- 
ceeds from the malikanah right* In this case too the peasant would 
ultimately be ruined and the village deserted* This was more or lees 
the situation in which the majority of the village zamindars found 
themselves in the first half of the 18th century. This evaluation of 
the condition of the village aadndar a baaed on the general evidence 
as to political and administrative conditions of the period is con- 

-L - 

firmed by evidence contained in the Dastur-ul-Jvmal Bailees * In the 
D aatur we find two letters exchanged between a government officer and 
Sobah Singh, the -ismindar of Jhaagar, in Barkar Sambhal* The revenue 
officer in his pa rwanah charges ^obah Singh with failure to pay land 
revenue and attributes the failure to his unruly conduct and hostile 
attitude towards the government* He threatens the aamindar with 



military action. In the arzdasht the zamindar refutes the charges 


levelled against him and reviewing the agrarian conditions in his 
taluqah in the preceding years, criticises the role of the i .iarahdars 
and lays down the proposal for a fair assessment of land revenue. The 
points made out in the arzdasht corroborate our analysis and there- 
fore it deserves a detailed examination, 

Sobha Singfr asserts in the arzdasht^ that his forefathers always 
rendered necessaiy services to the former hakims and were regular in 
the payment of the land revenue. They presented themselves whenever 
they were summoned by the officers and helped them to suppress the 
unruly and the mischievous, ht the same time they protected the ryots 
ffrom oppression and created among them a sense of security. The iimils, 
on their own part gave due recognition to the service rendered to 
them and appreciated the regular payment of land revenue. In these 
days the district was well governed and enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
For the last four or five years the moneyed farmers, inexperienced 
and indifferent to the propsperity of the country and the ryots, had 
reached the district from the par^ana headquarters , They were pri- 
marily interested in exacting the maximum of land revenue and aimed 
at ruining the country, and the ryots. For these reasons, it appears, 
Sobha Singh made up his mind to compete with the farmers and engaged 
for the oppressing revenue demand. He tried to face the situation 
to the limits of his resources. It appears that the revenue demand 




continued to increase and driven to extreme helplessness he O avo way 
and withdrew from the contest* Ihe srz daaht suggests that after some- 
time the farmers left the district and the anil personally visited 
the villages of the district for a satisfactory reorganisation of 
the revenue arrangements* the Anil continues the arsdaafat f had 
the trouble to visit the country personally and had earned a reputa- 
tion for being just and WQll-disposed toward© the syots* bobba blngh 
was encouraged to coac out and moke contacts with the peasants of his 
t aiuoah and induced thus to ori^a^e in cultivation and that inspite of 
scarcity conditions in the district he had succeeded in collecting 
the land revenue* however , the **ail had given, the ars daaht points 
out} no consideration to the fact that the aa oindar was willing to 
pay the land revenue* On the other hand influenced by the ^manipulation 
of the Interested persons, ho had made up his oind to declare war upon 
the saa lndar. Concluding his arzdaaht the zaa-ndar . requested the 
wall to assess the ja.ua for the ialp&ak on the basis of aawa atnah dah 
oalah after making tho necessary deductions for nnnkar and dflh .vak . 1 
if his request net with favour he would be prepared to pay a visit 
to tho ATi.il* However } if the Anil, under the influence of the selfish 
and the mischief mongers, had nada up his mind otherwise the saaindar 
would be compelled to face tho situation as it would develop* A z aain- 
4ar. as might have been well known to the .kills could not leave his 
ancestral hoot, without giving a fight, as such a course of action wou&t 


1* sjfe, fas seems to be another name for m alikanah or d& bla.yaj , or 
or 1/iOth* Joe Add doOG f* ol a* 




compromise his honour* He hoped that justice would be done to him 
as he had explained the position faithfully. 

An examination of the foregoing summary of the arzdasht reveals 
that the zamindar had withheld the payment of land revenue which est- 
ablished a clear case of insubordination or rebellion against him* 

The Amil wanted to treat the z amindar as a rebel if the latter 
failed to make immediate amendments for his conduct by paying off the 
land revenue and visiting the Amil* The zamindar admitted that the 
land revenue had not been paid but pointed out that the revenue de- 
mand made upon him was excessive and had been enormously increased 
during the last few years when his taluoah had come under the hold 
of i.iarahdar8 * He was unable to outbid the latter and had withheld 
himself from engagement* He asserted that if a settlement was to be 
made with him the assessment of land revenue should be based upon the 
mawaznah- i -dah sal ah and he should be resorted to his zaminaari rights 
Incidentally one also learn that the farming out of villages had 
ruined the cultivation and the peasantry and that the fanners, for 
one reason or other, had disappeared from the scene* The Amil had 
decided to deal with the zamindar who had persuaded the cultivators 
to bring the land under cultivation. The brief revenue history of 
the taluoah « as given in the arzdasht . is extremely revealing end 
can help us to draw certain important conclusions about the conditions 
that obtained in the first half of the 18th century. In the first 
place it confirms the evidence in other sources that the evil practice 
of i .jar ah had become quite wide-spread in the period under our study 
and that it invariably led to the ruin cf the zamindar and the 
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peasantry and to the desolation of the land. Secondly, the village 
z^mi ndar constantly stood in terror of the i.iarahdar who on the one 
hand directly threatened his right to collect the revenue and on the 
other his presence could be utilised to coerce the zamindar to engage 
for an increased jama , which brought him to the village. In order 
to rehabilitate the village either the old zamindar had to be restored 
with the assurance of a fair assessment or a new zamindar had to be 
appointed. This practice became recurring feature of the agrarian 
life in the first half of the eighteenth century. The root of the 
evil could be traced back to the crisis in the jagirdari system 
which had been deepening since the last years of Aurangzeb's reign. 

The crisis in tne iagirdari system was accompanied with the wide- 
spread practice of i jar ah which was instrumental in the ruination of 
the zemindars and the peasantry , the two classes which had an abiding 
interest in the land. It must surely also have lowered the productivity 
of the country. 

The above discussion of the condition of the village zamindar 
and the conclusions drawn on its basis are directly confirmed by an 
earlier writer who compiled his work on the existing administrative 
practices in the early 18th century. In his account of the zamindari 
system 1 the author says that in former days the government officers 
were just and kept to their pledges. Consequently the zamindars took 
interest in bringing land under cultivation and paid the land revenue 

1. Hidavat-ul-wawanin ff. 64-66 





without asking any complaints* hut in his own days the nansabdare 
holding amnll rani's wore appointed to hi^h and responsible posts and 
they were provided with a snail number of soldiers to carry on the 
work of revenue administration* ouch a small contingent was inadequate 
to suppress and control on- the powerful and unruly ze mindars . The aan- 
sabdars in order to aeet their expenditure wanted to increase the 
revenue demand every year and, therefore, they oppressed the small 
z amindars . The zamindars* in their own turn, oppressed the ryots* 
Driven to extremity they left the rla/vati areas'^ and settled down 
in the territories which were under the samindars. ©ho paid the fixed 
tribute when compelled to do so by force* The territories under the 
vassal chiefs ), consequently were well populated and 

well-cultivated and the unruly zamlndgys day by day, increased In 
power and strength* The rfvyati z amindars were weakened and wore 
reduced to poverty* They could not pay land revenue and took recourse 


1 * 


The passage summarised above refers to: 


ove rwiers wi ,, ■ -U 

O&CtisteO 

These phrases require some explanation* It appears that muik- 1- 
riav.vlti signifies the areas or villages which wore directly under 
the local revenue administration and in which the assessment ..as 


done on the basis of individual holdings of the ryots* .ulk- i- 
aumin-^ar- i -aortaiab indicates the territories v.iucli wore under the 
zamindars whe paid the fixed tribute only when compelled to do so 
by force* xn euc.i areas the local revenue administration did not 
assess the individual holdings of the peasants* ouch areas in 
certain provinces were described as , hair amali and we loam from 
4irat-i -»i giadi that in the first half of the 18th century the 
vassal chiefs of the ,fin ir oaali areas paid the fixed tribute or 
nosh hash only when the Jnzaia led an expedition against them* 


(dee M lrat-W ihmodl . Supplement, pp *224, 225}* Ihe tens z amlndaran -i 
ri avj/ati r amifies such of the sa mindars who engaged for the 
land revenue assessed on the basis of individual holdings of the 


peasants* such could be regarded as the village 9Sn&B&fi£* 
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to false pretexts* The profession of the a amlndarl* therefore f fell 
into disrepute* 

poas antaa 

uo know very little about the relations between the village 

pP 

amindur and the peasants* Unfortunately the chronicles and aoat the 
administrative manuals furnish us with little Information to recons- 
truct an intelligible picture of this relationship* However, a document 
contained in the contemporary administrative manual entitled ^astur- 
ul-^al-i—,^1^- gives us some insight into the relationship that sub- 
sisted between the ydLndar and the peasant^. The annual reproduces 
the nRichllk;a or undertaking iven by the s amincbyc } or the uluqaddems 
to the revenue officers* it may be autvnariaed thus; * 

1* That they had engaged for the estimated ,|t asa of the said 

amount, assessed on the basis of standing crops tor the entire 
y^ar and that they would collect the assessed jama from the 
individual peasants in accordance with entries showing the area 
under crops against them* 

2* That they would not collect anything per bigha or per plough 
from the peasants except the land revenue# 

3. That they would not cause any peasant of the village to leave 
it* 

4* If for one reason or another, a peasant left the village they 
would collect the proceeds from his holdings and remit it to 
the treasury* The balance, whatever it might be, would bo 
equally distributed over all the peasants* 

1 • ^Qatur-ul -.^al^ Galkae } f .03 





5* xhat they would conciliate the bsconding peasant in the 
following year and resettle him in the village and pursuade 
hin to cultivate his hoidii^a. 

0* If the peasant did nut settle in the village his holdings 
would be divided aooag the and they would bring 

them under cultivation* 

7* lhat they would not demand free services in ploughing 

their own fields more than the customary quota; cj <0k / ) * 

8* And that they would in no way cause ruin to the ryots* 
iin examination of the undertaxing given by the zamimyyf or 
&iQaddom3 reveals that tlie aaa^ndar had no right to assess the indi- 
vidual peasants in ills aanindurl* The ausesomuat woe node by the 
assessing officer of the .i a. Irdar or that of the whulaa * lie was en- 
trusted with collection of the revoau* dtaaend as shown against the 
individual peasants* Xho evidence ^ustoarieed above also suggests that 
the :rmiind&r collected soma customary dues over and above the assessed 

land revenue* Ihe wteio, however did not recognise such collections 

/ 

as lawful and throw the weijtit of its authority against their reali- 
sation by tho How for did the dtute succeeded in protecting 

the ryots from such unlawful exactions is a matter of coajoclure.lt 
depended, in the first place, on the integrity and efficiency of the 
»mil or tho -iu -irdwr tc enforce Imperial regulations* ihe specific 
agrarian cuaditions such as pressure on land or scarcity of peasants 
obtaining in a particular locality, the position and the irxti visual 
toopwrament of a aaBindar* and the caste composition of the peasantry 
together with their numerical strength were other important factors 
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which would afreet the implementation the regulations of the revenue 
administration* 

The evidence uider reference alee throws some lijbit on the nature 
of the peasants right in the land* «e learn that the holdings undwr 
crops were entered against the name of the individual peasant , and he 
was responsible for paying the land revenue assessed on them* ifce are 
not told under what conditions lie could be evicted from his holdings 
or what would be done with his holdings if he failed to poy the land 
revenue to the aaaindar* But it is attested that the gaalndar was 
required to do his utmost to persuade an absconding peasant to resettle 
in the village and bring his holdings under cultivation* If he failed 
to return, inspite of all attempts on the part of the aa aindar his 
holdings lapsed to the s aalnda y or the co-sharer a amindars who were 
entitled to bring the holdings under their own cultivation* Thus be- 
cause of the relative abundance of land and the scarcity of peasants 
eviction was not a living problem* 

hastier, the wi ir #lT WQ3 entitled to certain services rendered by 
the peasants without payment of any wages* Thu peasant was required to 
plough aaaindar 1 a holdings for a number of d eya with his own plou^it. 
and for this no wages were paid* ouch services without wages were re- 
cognised by law but a limit was laid for each of them* 

Agpointgunt of 

*e have noted that the aaa indars who paid land revenue assessed 
on the basis of individual holdings of the peasants were hereditary 
aaaindars * The hereditary aa aladaril rights could also be obtained by 
virtue Of purchase, iipart froa them there was another class of land 
revenue paying zemindars who were appointed by the Btate* uic h an 
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appointment was generally necessitated by the unruly and turubulent 
attitude of a hereditary z emindar who mijht refuse to pay the land 
revenue*^ a suitable person, a loyal caainuar punctual In payment of 
land revenue* or an able officer of the -*tate ..as appointed a a the 
s aaindgr of the territory vacated by the rebel* denerally, such an 
appointment carried rith it a fixed rank and entailed an offer of a 

A 

suitable peah r action the part of the appointee* rhe aaolnuay appoin- 
ted by the etate and holding a rank seems te have been subject to daidi 
and foqfrifrfl regulations but in certain cases an exempt ion from these 
regulations was made* 0 The yaiadarl thus acquired, however, differed 
from the ordinary aqmlndarft in one important respect* it could not be 
obtained in hereditary rights and on the death of the appointed zsmlnd- Q£ 
the application of a now candidate would be entertained and if a suit- 
able peshkaah was forthcoming the application was re commended and 
approved* 


1* - as t ur-ul«»nQal t nalkas ff. 88,39, .lirgt -l -Jhsicd l i p*230 
2* Ibid ff* 88-89 
3* ^-khbarat 38/139 
4* ibid 44/142 

5, ,u4..-ut,- l -^>aadi X ?p284,285 

6* Akhbarat 44/142, /dchbarat 38/137 
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MADAD MAASH liAflPS 

Muslim rulers of India granted rent free lands to men of piety 

and l^aming 9 and to persons belonging to the noble families who had 

no other means of earning their livelihood. The Mughals continued the 

practice of granting subsistence allowance to the pious, the learned, 

1 

the poor and needy and to Shaikhs, Sayyids and Irani and Turani women. 
Such a subsistence allowance could be granted in cash to in the fora 
of a grant of land. The subsi stance allowance in cash was known as 

wazifah or rozinah and the grant of rent free land was known as madad 

2 

maash or milk . The two types of grant were covered by the general 

3 

term si.vur;daal . 

Madad maash. thus was a grant in land made in cecognition of 
the need, piety, learning or the claim of tho receipient by birth 
more especially to Shaik and Sayyid families, ^ccordirg to ^bul Fazl 
persons belonging to the four classes were eligible for the grant of 
madad maash lands. Ftrst were those who were seekers alter truth and 
for acquiring r-al knowledge had renounced the world. Secondly, there 
were persons ..ho strove for conquerxlng the desires of the sense and 
self and to attain their object had chosen a life of self abnegation 
and self-annihilation. Thirdly the claims of the needy and the poor, 

1. jiln- l -Akbari I, p.141 

2. Ibid I, p.140 

3. Ibid I, p.140. The ..ord sivmvhal which is of Mongol origin 

literally means a favour or a grant. Originally it denoted the 
the document by which a tiyul was granted (-ncy.of Islam vol.XV 

p.800). 
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who could not earn their livelihood on account of physical disability 

or for lack of material resources, had to be recognised* Lastly came 

the persons, claiming noble birth, who follishly deemed it below their 

1 

dignity or social status to take up any trade or profession* 
mature of grant s 

It appears that grant could be made renewed, extended, curtailed 

2 

or resumed whenever the emperor liked to do so* But in actual prac- 
tice it conferred hereditary proprietary right in land, subject to 
periodical verification, confirmation or renewal of the grant to the 

o 

heirs of a grantee* some of the fa rmans specifically stated that the 

4 

grant was made to the grantee and his descendants* It appears that 

t 

the verification or confirmation was not annual but periodical*^ An- 
other important feature of these ^r ant a was that in the overwhelming 
majority of cases the grants were in the nature of maafi i*e* free 
from land revenue and all other taxes termed as huauu- i -dlwani and 
uwari zafc i -oultani . ° Thus it can be safely presumed that generally the 
madad aaash grants were rent-free and the grantee was entitled 


1* A^n. -1 -Akbari I, pp*140,141. 

2. Ibid I, pp. 140, 141 

3* .JLlahabad Documents ttoa* 167,169,173,175,154 

4. Ibid Nos*9, 165,172, 174,176,178, 

5* ibid Ao.ldl 

6* * arhaa. .- i -£ardani f.39b; the ii^t of remitted taxes is given in 
^llahabad -document £»o*60 and in .Jcbor's faiman preserved in the 
xtesearch juibrary , Department of History, Muslim University , Aligarh* 
They were : (process fee), peshkaah (presents) . .laribanah 

(rate imposed for defraying the charges of measurement of lsad), 
sabitanah (fee paid to measurers and assessors) , muhasoilanah (fee 
of the tax gatherer) muh^ranah (fee for sealing documents), 
da ro, hanah ’ (superintendence charges), begar( employing anyone with- 

(Oontd* on noxt page) 
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to appropriate the produce of the soil or the revenue from the land 
and could lease out the land to the cultivator* But the possibility 
for the assessment of a udad aaaah lands ca.*aot be altogether x'uled 
out and in fact we have so&e evi enco to show that madad aaash lands 
were some times subject to assessment* The earliest evidence about 
the assessment of aadad raaaah land dates bade to the year 1058 A*E* 
1848 A*D* in bhahjahan*e rei^n* «• learn from a document , preserved 
in the Central Records Office , Aliahabad t that 990 bighaa of land 
was granted to one Began iriaa earlier in the reign of bhahjohan* 
in 1053 A*H*/1848 A*D* out of the total grant 478 bijiae and one 
bl swah of cultivated land was assessed in the way of subtj * A revenue 
demand of x&*244/«/~ was fixed at the rate of annas eight per bigha 
as was thw customary rate in the par :ana * ^ater on a parwanah grant- 
ing remission of ^•08/- was issued* The remaining balance of the 
revenue demand amounting to i&* 183/8/- was remitted in the year 
1080 A*H*/1849 

The evidence just summarised deserves some notice* ee do not 
know the special circumstances which became responsible for the 
assessment of a part of the madad aaaah lands* neither the reasons 
for partial and subsequently total remissions have been recorded* But 
the evidence dearly establishes that under particular conditions 9 
not specified in the document under reference* the rent-free grant 

(Footnote continued in continuation of previous page ) 

out remuneration) 9 shikar (hunting fee) . ggh nimi (ta>, of five 
percent;* mueaddoai (headman* s fee) 9 ~so col (tax of two percent) 
aanaaoi Cfee of officers *n charge of iSidtenures) and sabt- 1- 

harsaloh (cost of annual settlement;* Also see selected Documents 
of Bbahjahan's /reign p*190* 
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of land was liable to partial assessment and that if and when tha 
conditions permitted the assessed revenue or a part of it could be 
remitted* 

Again we learn from a document relating to the same reign that 
alma lands of village Bhusra and village Haibatpur were assessed for 
Rs. 25/- and Rs* 5/- respectively. 1 ,.e learn, elsewhere that almada r s 
of Amethi had t o pay the customary land revenue of Rs* 1,0015/-. 

The aimadars of pargana Haidargarh, ga trash, Ibrahimpur and Anbola 

3 

had also to pay a fixed land revenue* It appears that the entire 
pargana s were granted as madad aaash and that such lands were liable 
to assessment of land revenue* ie can also infer that certain types 
of madad maaah lands ^ had acquired more or less the dame character 
as z amindari lands, subject to revenue assessment* But the fact that 
they were etill referred to as madad aa ah and alma lands suggests 
that the rates of assessment ibr such lands were most probably lighter 
than those of the snoindari lands. In fact the inference is supported 
by the evidence just quoted* «e have noted that an entire village was 
assessed for Rs* 25/- while the grantee of other one had to pay only 
Ra*5/- as the land revenue . Again it appears that the entire paragana 
of Amethi was assessed for an amount of Re* 10,000/ or so which 
could hardly be the usual land revenue for a peugana* 

vastly, it is to be noted that the holders of madad maaah 

1* Allahabad Documents fto* 1 

2* Ibid No«218 ; dated 1179 A.H./1764 A.D 

3* Ibid ho *218 > dated 1179 A.H./1764 A.D. 
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lands enjoyed the ri^ht to sell or transfer load as gift 1 in the same 
«ay ns the zaaindars did* The inference is based on evidences relating 
to the reign of Aursngzeb and post-^urangzeb period and an such we 
cannot say with any amount of certainty a that the holders of gad ad 
m aash land enjoyed the right to sell and transfer under ^icbar and 
his two immediate successors* Thus for all practical purposes the 
raadad aaaah holders were owners of land granted to them and were not 
much different from the small zemindars as far as thu interests and 
rights in the land were concerned* However, the majority of oadod 
aaaah grantees enjoyed the Uiiiquo economic immunity from all heads 
of taxation* But it appears that quite a large number of grantees 
had to pay the land revenue like the ze mindar* but most probably a 
preferrential treatment was meted out to them in applying lighter 
rates oi assessment to their lands* 

Type of land granted as Madad laaah : 

2 

The madad aaash lands could bo granted in j qJLr area or in 
oahal oarmariccsd as khalsa° or it could be granted out of land des- 

4 

cribed as waste land excluded from jama , it was also a well establish© 
practice to separate a adad aaaah l ands from -malaa and .ia Ir aahals 
and consolidate it in order to avoid any dispute at the time of 

5 

measurement* The idea of separating the aada d msaah lands Iroea 

1* Allahabad Dwcuments wo3* 294, 296 
2# wU f— ul — l> a i^ c n<5 lx* 40 ab 

3* /debar' a Farman t986 A.H.) Allahabad Documents Nos. 3, 156 ,15 7 , 159, 162 
4* Allahabad Documents Nos* 166,167,109,160,162 
5* Ibid Nos* 10,180,160 
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khalsa and lagir mahals was for the first time mooted by Aicbar. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
The grants of madad maash lands out of khalsa and jagir lands were 
few and far between. Only a few documents indicate that the madad 

2 

maash grant was made out of khalsa lands, escpecially under Akbar. 
Gradually the practice tended towards grant of madad maash lands out 
of land lyin^, waste and excluded from the jama and by the first half 
of the ISth century it had become a well-established administrative 

3 

practice. Under ^Ucbar the proportion of cultivated and cultivable 
4 

land was fixed in the ratio of 1:1. It appears that the ratio indi- 
cated in the Ain served only as a standard and not as a rigid regula- 
tion and variations according to the local conditions were admissible 
by the Revenue Ministry. 0 The area of a madad maash grant by virtue 
of a single i arman varied from 15 bighas to more than four thousand 
bighas. Generally, the larger to rants of ma dad m aash lands ranged 
between 500 to 1000 bighas- But it would be wrong to presume that 
there was any ceiling over a grant of more than one thousand bighas of 
lands, as has been suggested by some scholars^ In fact, there is 
evidence to show that grant made by virtue of a single farm an exceeded 

1. /vllahabad Documents No. 24 

2. Akbar' s I'arman dated 936 a.H. reveals that the entire grant was 
made of the cultivable land included in the jama. The area of the 
land tilled by the peasants and the land tilled by the grantees 
themselves are given in the faraan. 

3. Allahabad Documents Nos.lo7, 158,159,163; Farhang- i -K ardani f.39 a 

4. Ain- i -Akbari I, p.141 

5. Allahabad Documents wo. 152, the document is dated the 14th regnal 
y^ar of Jahangir Document No. 296 dated 1004 A.H. records the 
grant of 29 bi^ias, 20 bijias cultivated, 9 bighas fallow. 

6. nllahabad Documents No. 154. 
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the area of four thousand a bighas." 

Procedure of Grant : 

The procedure of the grant of madad aaaah land can best be 
studied from some documents, preserved in the Central Itocrrds Office 

n 

iiliahabad and in the Farhaa -1-Xa rdanl . It appears in “the fl»6t 
instance a report stating a deserving case along with the necessary 

recoone ndation was submitted to the imperial court* The report was 

4 

known as the f ard- l- haqlqat * <*fter it had been received at the court 
and duly recorded in the oLvaha' lt was presented to the esporor. In 
case the recommendation made in the report was approved by the emperor 
he issued verbal orders for the grant of madad aaaah lands. The details 
of the grant, the name of the ondr and the name of the ..adah- i -el^ar 
were recorded in the yadaasht- i — waclah . After the completion of 
these entries ix the ^adr instructed that the ya ddaah t should be pre- 
sented to the emperor a w ain. This process was known as ara- i- nukarrar . 
These families completed the -adr issued an order to prepare the 
farman for the grant of madad :oaaah lands approved by anpe- 
ror. The farman specified the area of land granted as madad 


1* Allahabad documents No. 154, dated 12th regnal year of Shahjahan 
1049 A.H./1639-40 A.D. ; also see nJLlahabad Documents Nos. 144, 
180, 199 which record the grants of 1562 bighas, 3039 blghaa 
and 2220 bighaa respectively. 

2. Allahabad Documents Nos .220, 226 

3. 1 arharai- 1 -^Cardan! f.39 

4. Ibid, f. 39a 

5. Most probably refers to slyahal- i -wagal or the register record- 
ing the proceedings and translations at the court. 
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maash . the name of the grantee and necessary instructions to the 
officers concerned to note the content of the farman and make over 
the possession of the land specified in the farman to the grantee* 
im account of the formalities completed at the court, and the de- 
tails of the area of land granted as madad maash land^" was recorded 
on the back of the farman which was known as zimn . a parwanah . reca- 
pitulating the content of the farman was issued by the department of 
the Sadr and it bore his seal. The parwanah made a reference to the 
content of the farman along with the date on which it was issued and 
directed the . .umasntas and Karoris to comply with the royal order* 
Verification. Confirmation and Renewal t 

The grant made as madad maash was subject to periodical verifica- 
tion and confirmation by the office of the Sadr* It was the duty of 
the grant holders to come to the office of the local Sadr and estab- 
lish their claims by producing reliable witnesses who had to confirm 
thfet the grant holders in que tion were still alive, and that the 
land granted to them was in possession and use of the grantee* In 
case the Sadr was satisfied on these points a new aanad was issued 
to the grant holders which confirmed them in the possession and U3e 

of the land granted to them. This administrative practic was known 
4 

as t ashihah . On the death of a grant ho-dar his or her heirs had 


1* It appears that under Akbar till the year 9S6 the details of the 
area of land granted as madad mao sh lands were given in the text 
of the farman (see Akbar' s Farman dated 386 i i.H./1578 A.D* Deptt. 
of History, Muslim University , Aligarh. 

2* Patent 

3* Allahabad Document Nos. 2,165,168,174,176,178, 

4. ibid Nos. 168, 171, 175 





to apply for renewal and confirmation of the grant in their names* 

They had to establish their claims to the grant by producing witnesses 
who attested to the following 


1* That the claimants were alive and the land granted to the 
deceased was in their possession and use* 

2* That they had no other means of livelihood. 

3* That they possessed the verification and confirmation deeds 
of the former Sadrs. 

In case the Sadr was satisfied on these points he recommended the case 

for renewal and confirmation of the grants to the heir of the deceased 

* 1 

The grant was thus confirmed and renewed by virtue of/ hasab- ul-hukm . 
The Department of the Sadr . 

The administration of madad maash lands was entrusted to a 
separate department under the Sadr or Sadr-us-Sudur. Under Akbar the 
department does not appear to have been a veiy elaborate one, but 
it was well organised and was served by three important officials, name 
ly a BitUtchi or secretary of distinguished ability known as Diwan-i- 
Saadat, the ^azi and the Mir *dl. The Sadr was selected on the basis 
of certain qualifications . He was required to possess clear thinking 
and a liberal outlook so as to admit no distinction on grounds of 


1. I have examined some ten cases of renewal and confirmation to the 

heirs of a deceased grantee. But of ten nine have been renewed and 
confirmed in compliance with a hasab -ul- hukm . Only in one case 
the grant has been renewed and confirmed by virtue of a farman 
n which the area of land granted as madad maash exceeds 4 thousand 
biglias (Allahabad Documents No. 154). It appears that generally 
that renewal and confirmation was made on the authority of hasab- 
ul-hukm. The renewal and confirmation by virtue of a farman was 
grade a special case as it involved considerably large area of land 
granted as mauad m aash For cases renewed and confirmed by hasab-ul- 
huton see Allahabad Documents Nos. 9, 166, 167, 163, 169, 170, 171, 173, 175, 
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race or religion* Kind disposition and industrious* habits were other 

1 

two qualifications necessary for selection* 

Power and Functions of the Oadr : 

The no at important duty of the dad r was to enquire into the 
conditions of the people and assess their needs sc that they might 
be given subsistence allowance due to than* Moreover he was required 

2 

to organise and run his department at the centre and in the provinces* 

He was consulted by the emperor in granting a aaad nasah lands and 

3 

the fact was rccox-ded on the back of th« faraan • livery important 
paper dealing with the grant of madad aaash lands bore his seal* It 
appears that the qazls, provincial oadrs and Muftis were appointed 

4 

on his recommendation and ,.ith his consent* The Sadr issued a par- 
wanah enclosing an appointment in his Department, the grant of madad 
aaoah lands and renewal and confirmation of a grant* 5 
Position : 

/debar' a early ^adrs seem to have occupied an important position 
and exorcised a great degree of discretionary power in grantin g ma dad 
aaash lands* However the coarrupti on and nepotism that obtained in 
the department led to a change in /debar' a attitude towards the power 
and position enjoyed by the oadr* He began to take a personal 
interest in the administration of the department and consequently 
the Oadr was divested Of much of the powers enjoyed by him* it was 

1* Ai n— i — Akbari I, p* 140 

2. Ibid, I, p.141 

3, /»kbar # s Farman dated 980 z»*H* 

4* ALrat- i -.-iimadl . Supplement p.173 

5* Ibid p*173, D*^o*56, ibn-i-Hasan 
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laid down that alx such cases in which the grant exceeded five 
hundred bighas should be referred to the jcmiperor and until they were 
approved by him they should be withheld, hater on another regulation 
was issued which laid down that all grants exceeding hundred bighas 
which were not specified in the farmana . should be reduced to 2/5th 
of the original area and the balance of 3/5th should be resumed as 
khalsa . The Sadr was authorised to enforce division of grants which 
were made to more than one person in case one of the grantees died. 
The share of the deceased was to be resumed as khalsa till the heirs 
of the deceased were presented to the .ckaperor. The power of the Sadr 
was limited to the grant of fifteen bighas of land -without the prior 
sanction of the Emperor. The Sadr was also authorised to verify, con- 
firm or renew the old grant Ju In the early years of Jahangir the Sadr 
regained some of his former powers and privileges. But it did not last 

long and after the seventeenth year the Emperor divested the Sadr of 

2 

the power to make grant on his own authority. Under Shahjahan theo- 
retically the position remained the same but Muswai Khan, the Sadr, 
transgressed the limits of his power. He was accused of granting 
maaad maash lands and wazifah to undeserving persons without any 
reference to the Emperor. Shall jahan took a serious view of the 

o 

situation and the Sadr was removed from his office. 

1. . t ln- l-/ucbari X p.141 

2. Central Structure of the -*ughal inspire, pp, 272,273 

3. Central structure of the lughal .umpire pp. 271 liadeh ah 

pp. 3do,36d 
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Ihe office of the 5adr-us-3udur continued to function in the 

first half of the 18th century. It appears that the appointment in his 

department were made through him and the order of appointment bore 

his seal.^ A passage in Khafi .Shan reveals that during the supremacy 

of Sayyid brothers, Mir Jumlah, who held the office of the 3adarat-i- 

kuljhad lost much of his power and authority. .Rat an dhand exercised 

absolute powers even in matters relating to the Holy Law. i^ven the 

Qazis and others officers of the department of law and justice were 

2 

recommended and appointed by him. 

The Provincial Sadr . 

Sf'e have noted that Akbar tried to curtail the power of the 
oadr-us-3udur and check the corruption that obtained in the depart- 
ment. He also paid adequate attention to organise the department 
at the provincial and pargana level. The madad aaash land were sepa- 
rated from the khalsa and jagir lands and were directly administered 
by the provincial or regional Sadrs and the pargana <azia. It appears 
that for some time the office of the aadr-us-3udur was abolished 
and the administration ‘of the madad-aaash land was entrusted to 

o 

regional and provincial Sadrs. However, later on the office of 
the 3adr-us-3udur was revived and the provincial Sadr continued to 
function throughout the 17th and first half of the 18th century. He 
do not know much about the function and duties attached to the 
oifice of the provincial Sadr under the great Mughals* However, 

1. Hirat-i-;Jamadl Supplement p.173 

2. Munta khab-ul-Lubab . II, p.343 

3. Akbar Hama III p.372 
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the functions and duties attached to of lice of the provincial :>adr, 
as it existed in the first half of the 13th century t have boon des- 
cribed in the iUrat- l -Almadif . 1 The provincial Sadr* we arc told* 

CL 

was appointed by virtue of aanad bearing the seal of gadr-us-Sudur. 

A 

The provincial oadr held a zat and a sowar ranlc and the office 

carried with it a conditional rank of SO z§t and 10 sav/ara . The 

2,3 4 

^azia, the .Aihtaaibc , the ^ Imams and the i<Uitawallls of toobc and the 
iioazzlns 5 served under him and obtained their letters of appointments 
from his office* The panada relating to n adad man ah » watifah and 
ro zinah were submitted to him for verification and confirmation* 
Papers relating to resumption, of aaa3h lands bore his seal and 

signatures* 

Thu aadod oaaah lands at the pargana level we re administered 

g 

by the iSutaualli* It appears that in the first half of the 13th 
century the ulutawalli came to be more and more associated with the 
administration of the aadad aaaah land* From a document in the 

- L- 

j^tur-uLWiaal Baikas we learn that a pargana liitawalli was appoin- 
ted by virtue of a royal order, and served under the Sadr* He en- 


1* iUirat- i -Ahaadl Supplement p* 173 

2* . .utswallis sox administrator or procurator of any religious or 
charitable foundation 

3* imam: quo who leads the prayers 

4* duazzini the public crier who assembles the people to prayers 
by proclamation from a minaret or tower of a mosque 

5* uhtnaib: an officer in the police department who examined 
weights and measures and previsions and prevented 
gambling and drinking etc* 

d* The mutawalli has been mentioned as one of the signatories of 
a chnknaoa in a document dated 1019 A*H*/1610 A*L* 4e know from 
a latter document that he was an officer comectid with the 
adiaini strati on of nadad aaaah land at the pargana level* {S astur - 
il -f>na l Baikas ff* 38-39) It can be therefore, reasonably 
suggested that office of the Mutawalli dates back to Jahangir's 
reign if not eorli-r* 
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quired into the conditions of the persons who hold aadad maaah 
lands or received cash allowances* Ho was required to send regular 
reports to the office of the Sadr* He put his seal on the papers 
relating to grant of o adad aaasa land end cash allowances* 1 

Tho institution of aivurchal or oadad oaaah land occupied an 
Important position in the agrarian system under the Mughals* Ap a- 
rently, it might suggest Itself as an institution horn of misguided 
charity which produced a class of parasites who contributed little 
or nothing to the political and economic life of tho country but were 
a constant source of drain on the public treasury* There nay be a 
partial truth in the hast;/ conclusion but a careful analysis of tho 
institution will undoubtedly contradict the a? sumption and give 
a real lnaijit into the nature and function of the institution in 
tho agrarian sot up of the country* In fact it hod important bearing 
or on the political, economic and social life of the country and had 
its own place in the administrative set up of the Ji^hal Empire* 

It may be reasonably argued that the Aighal ouperors, generally 
specking, wore too seouiar to waste public money for feeding and 
nourishing a class of parasites that contributed little to their 
political and administrative ends. It will be readily conceded by 
every intelligent student of medioval Indian history that the po- 
litical and agrarian conditions in those days were such that they 
were hardly conducive to a successful implementation of the imperial 

1* ^aGtur-ul-x>aal 6 3aUcaa ff* 33, 39 



regulations In the vast i&apire of Hindustan* The tenancious 
zemindars . in on ovorahelning majority p£ Hindus and the pivot of 
the political and agrarian life of the country, were over ready to 
defy the ~tato authority when they could do so with any amount of 
success* In fact, if we are keen to detect any trace of class war 
in medieval times we should seek it in the relationship that subsis- 
ted between the wtate and the petty princes or the numerous descen- 
dants of petty princes who wfcre described by Indo-Porsian historians 
as z aaindars * It was a never ending conflict, oomo times hidden, at 
others apparent, in which the s aaindars were subdued temporarily but 
never reconciled to their fate of subjugation by the Imperial auth- 
rity# Thus the attitude of tho sanlndaro towards the State consider- 
ably increased tho difficulty of maintaining low and order in large 
areas of the ^uapire which wore at a distance from tho administrative 
centres* It was even more difficult to collect land revenue where 
and v.hen tho zaaindar s chose to withhold their cooperation from the 
revenue officers* Under such conditions it was almost a political 
and administrative necessity to create some pockets of local influence 
which could be always depended upon for loyal services to tho State* 
This could only be achieved if intelligent and tactful .uslims could 
be induced to settle down in the interior of the country and their 
moans of livelihood wore assured by the State in the form of grant 
of revenue-free lands* The grant of m ad ad naaoh land, free from all 
taxation, was a powerful stimulant tc such of the Muslim families 
who did not like the profession of a warrior and yet shunned trade 
and commerce oa incompatible with their family pride and tradition* 



fhu3 tho aughnl -tote earmarked upon a policy of creating small 
pockets of Muslim population in a number of villages in almost 
ovexy pargana* The people ccio were generally chosen for the te^cs 
were ohoikha and ^ayyids* 1 .hey were not only pious and learned but 
fairly tactful and intelligent* They settled down in remote villages 
in the interior and created a place of honour and respect for them- 

3 °lvos among the local population* -hoy by their saintly lives, at 
least tho original grantees, their deep human sympathy and catholi- 
city of outlook won for themselves the unique title o f mi van , an 
expression of admiration for virtuous end kind conduct and docility* 
Tho development of this attitude towards the oadad naaafr grantees 
indicates that they inspired confidence in the alien Hindu popula- 
tion and most probably exorcised their influence with the local 
officers to protect the local Hindus from unjust exactions or other 
forms of oppression* If successful in their efforts to protect the 
rijite and interests of the local population they indirectly ins- 
pired confidence among the rural Hindu towards the State* On tho 
other hand, they furnished the government officers with reliable 
information about the political and administrative condition of 
tho locality, and under conditions of emergency they might join 
the government forces as soldiers to curb a local disturbance* 


1* Under Akbor, however, a few grants wore made to non-Muslims* Tho 
grantees were a Parses, named Haiqubad and a Hindu priest at 
Sexul* ..horeas the grant made to the Parses is named as raadad 
mash the famag conferring the grant of village Gokul merely 
states that the said village had been granted to moot tho 
expenses of the temple and that tho grantee should be exempted 
from all taxes including land revenue* 3eo The Parsoos at the 
Court of «kbar pp* 119, 193; Imperial Formans t No*?; also soe 
Forman No*VH* 
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^conooically, the practice created a considerably large 2 lass, 
spread all over oarth-m India, which depended for its livelihood 
on land* Ohoy wore not called oaalndara but for all practical pur- 
poses they had the some interest and title in land as the sanlndara * 
However, they enjoyed the unique economic immunity in the so far 
aa their lands were free free all taxation* Out the grants tfere 
generally ooall ranging iron IOC to 1000 bi^ias and therefore they 
were, in moat cases, not such bettor off than the village ganlndars 
Thus the practice of granting aacod aaaah lands created a class of 
Muslin village zaainwar u and later on it actually ascuood the saala- 
dari right in land v ^and so ic times had to pay the customary land 
revenue ao paid by the hereditary zaainuara or those who had acquired 
aamxndari rights in land by purchase*! do not want to suggest that 
the Muslin aatalndars of the later -.ughal period wore invariably the 
grant-holders or their descendant o* Muslims, of course, acquired 
^acai ndari rights by purchase and some tines converted the l.iarah 
lands into aaaindari. Out it is important to note that by the first 
half of the 18th century the madad mansh grants wore quite freely 
treated in transactions as aaaindarj lauds and hardly any distinc- 
tion v»ns mode between s snmiodar or one who held his land by 
right of purchase or a peroon who had aoqulrod it in hereditary 
rights as the descendant of a grant holder* 

socially, the institution became responsible for fostering 


1* hllahabad documents wo* 439 


end developing the belief end practice of religious toleration 
among the rural population of Hindustan* The Muslims who settled 
down in the villages had direct contact with the urban culture of 
the provincial or district h^ad-quarters and were thus in a position 
to carry the iiualia urban culture in the remote inter! rors of the 
country* ThSuWsre faced with new and unfamiliar surroundings* But 
as they had long cultural traditions and continued to maintain their 
contacts with the provincial headquarters or with the capital they 
would not be absorbed by the local culture of the majority popula- 
tion* They succeeded in retaining the essentials of their religious 
beliefs | manners and customs* .teverthclcss they were considerably 
influenced by local custom and some of these became a port and parcel 
of their own culture* with the pas age of time they began to parti- 
cipate in local festivals not os a matter of belief 9 but merely as 
local custom which afforded them an opportunity to rejoice with non 
who, although professed a different religion, were thoir-life long 
companions to face the common problems of th*. rural life* Similarly 
the simple minded Hindus in the villages came to know and understand 
the iuolim culture and religion os practiced and obaorvod by the 
Muslim in tholr daily life* Gradually the realisation come to the 
Hindus that the Muslima were not altogether unholy as they were 
made to believe from the accounts handed down from their forefathers 
who identified a Muslim wit' a Turk and a aalich, a tyrant and a 
creature of extremly unholy and unclean habits* Consequently the 
rural Hindus developed an attitude of toleration towards the 
much despised Turk and the contemptible odium of Turk was replaced 
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by the loving and respectable title of Miyan, signifying a man 
of extreme docility and innate nobleness. 

It is difficult to ascertain how far the two sections of the 
rural population influenced each other and that practices and customs 
were mutually exchanged. But one who is well -acquainted with the rural 
conditions in areas of mixed population as well as in areas where 
Muslim population is concentrated only in a number of villages will 
agree with the present writer that the settling down of Muslim families 
in rural areas had tremendously affected the minds of Indian villagers. 
Hindu and Muslim villagers developed alike a deep rooted sense of 
religious toleration which was bom of a realisation of common needs 
and problems of the limited but compact life of an Indian village. The 
direct contacts of life-long duration, often maintained for genera- 
tions, fostered an understanding between the two sections of hhe 
moral population and served to weaken the prejudices against each 
other. The impact of religious toleration had been so deep that an 
illiterate villager, Hindu or Muslim not only believes in but prac- 
tices complete religious toleration, and shuns an act which might 
hurt the susceptibilities of the followers of another religion. Thus 
while the grants of revenue-free lands have been liquidated and even 
the descendants of the grantees might have emigrated from their 
ancestral homes, the legacy of the religious toleration in rural 
India is still a cherished asset left by the institution of 
madad maash grants. 
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CHAPTER VII 
METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 


The chronicles dealing with the history of the first half of 

the 18th century contain little information about the methods of 

assessment that obtained during the period under our study* The 

only contemporary work: that deals with the subject is a mannual 

*- 

entitled Dastur-ul-Amal Baikas by Jawahar Mai Baikas compiled in 
Muradabad-Sambhal in the year 1444 A.H./1731-32* Some valuable 
information is also available in reports and papers compiled for 
the benefit of British administrators in the late 18th and early 
19th centuiy. We know that since the days of Akbar nasaq t zab~ . kankut 
and bhaoli were the well known and widely- accepted methods of 
assessment* An examination of the relevant evidence^ contained in 
the sources referred to above, reveals that many of these methods 
of assessment, continued to operate in different regions of northern 
India but the relative position of these methods in regard to order 
of precedence they enjoyed and the extent of the area in which they 
obtained underwent some change. This change was in a large measure 
due to the altered political and administrative conditions of the 
period and to the development of certain tendencies in the revenue 
administration under Aurangzeb. The decay of the jagirdari system 
accompanied by the wide-spread practice of i.iarah created parti- 
cularly a new and certainly a much more complicated situation for 
the successful operation of the older methods of assessment .The 




common methods of assessment obtaining during the period are des- 
cribed in the Dastur- ul- Amal Baikas . The arrangement of its contents 
is rather loose and the description far from being precise except 
in the case of kankut and ghallah bakhshi . <Ve learn that the peasants 
or the zamindars were given option to choose one method of assess- 
ment out of hast-o-bud, naqadi . kankut , khewat and b haoll » Some of 
these have been described and others have simply been mentioned. An 
attempt is made in the following lines to offer and intelligible 
description of these methods largely based upon the testimony of 
this work. 

Hast-o-bud: 

The method of assessment known as hast-o-bud finds place in /&_ 

Farhang-i-^Cardani compiled in the reign of Aurangzet • The lines 

describing hast- o- bud contain lacunae and therefore it is not 

possible to ascertain the exact nature of the method of assessment 

as given in the Far.diang- i -Kardani . However it is clear that it 

involved inspection of the standing crops and an estimate of the 

expected produce on the basis of inspection.^ - The definition of 

hast- o -bud , as given in the Da s tur-ul -Amal Baikas . corroborates 

the description given in the F arhang- i -Kardani . According to the 

Da stur-ul-Amal Baikas onder this system the assessing officer 

inspected the standing crops and assessed the .j ama accordingly 

o 

with the concurrence of the Chaudharis and the Qanungos. The 

1. Farhang- i -Kardani f. 33 a. 

2. Das tur-ul— Amal Fainas ff. 62-63 



term lias also been defined in a later /ork by Mohammad Yasin, 

literally the ten., says the author, signified standing crops 

and as a method of assessment it implied assessment made on the 

basis of standing crops rather than the total area cultivated. It 

was a method of assessment different from the practice of calc ala- 

ting jama on the basis of the number of ploughs or the area of land 

ploughed.* It appears that the more oppressive of the assessing 

officers did not take into account the damage done to the field 

before the crop was fully developed, or the area which was tilled 

but not sown or the land which could be tilled but was left fallow, 

and assessed the entire arable land entered against the name of 

the z amindar or the peasant. In such ases the zamindar was entitled 

2 

to demand an assessment on the actual standing crops. Thus the 
evidence in the three sources agrees that under hast -o-bud the 
assesanent was made on the inspection of standing crops rather 
than on the land tilled or the land entered against the name of 
a peasant or zamindar . We are further told in the Daatur-ul- A mal -l - 
Baikas that any increase or decrease in the .lama was made after 
the inspection or verification of the area under standing crop . 
was completed. The nature of the method of assessment, as described 
in our sources, is not very clear but we know that under it neither 
was the land under crop measured nor were any rates applied. What 
was actually done vas to increase or decrease the estimated .jam a 


1. Add 6503 f. 84 a. 

2. Ibid f. 84 a. 
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figures or the j ama figures for the last year on the basis of an 
inspection of the standing crop. That ouch a method of assessment was 
just and equitable to the owner of the holdings is indicated by 
the fact that the demand for such an assessment was ^ade by the 
garni nd ar himself. It also .ade the work of assessing officer simple 
and loss burdensome and saved the parties concerned from expenses 
entailed in the measurement operations. But the most important merit 
of the method was that it saved toe ryots and the samind&rs from the 
op.ireaaion of toe greedy and selfish assessing officers, indirectly 
it also served toe interest of the Btate as a contented and prosperous 
peasantry might be interested or persuaded to extend the area under 
cultivation and thus increase toe revenue of toe umpire. In fact the 
author of the lastur- ul- iTaal- l- Baltoa makes out the3© points in so 
many words when ho closes his chapter on the methods of aasooament 
and collection and puts down a few words of good advice for a success- 
ful Amil. He reminds the *mil that it was in the interest Of his own 
carver that the peasantry should be made prosperous and contented 
and that the end could be best attained by adopting hast-o-bud in 
as much as it was the boat of oil the methods of aaseoaflont 

Thus the Aaii is advised to assess the entire pargana on 

2 

toe basis of has tv-bud and prepare the fard- i -chausan . How 


1* Saatur-u l -Amai- i Hoaikas . 76 ab. 

2. The document showed toe following details: 



(dontd. on next page} 
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produce* The *oin was required to select One biswa of the land 
under standing crop^ and the other one bl ows woo to bo rejected 
by the ryot* The crop fror. the two bi saaa . thuo selected, woo to 
be cut and thrashed out* The com then was to be weighed , tnd the 
total produce of the measured land under crop calculated* how any 
increase or decrease in the asseojoent was to be mode on the basis 
of the calculation thu3 made of the total produce.* The .l aaabandl 

o 

was to be prepared on the bools of the entries nod© in the k hewat . 
and the assessed .iaaa in grain was to be coct :utod into cosh accord- 
ing to the current prices and the aaount assessed on each osoni 

3 

or cultivator wa to bo shown against him, Thus wo see that the 
auasurooent of land under crops was com .on to aabt as well as 
tc ankuty in preparation of the .iaaabandi cash rat03 wore applied 
and the revenue demand was shown In cash* The important differonco 
between the two methods of assessment lay in the fact that in aqbt 
the produce per bites ms based on records whereas in kankut arrange- 
sent the produce per bigha was estimated by mutual agreement of the 
portico concerned or by the oaaplu weighing of tho com yield of a 
few b^swaa* In other words in tho icsntert arran ament the assessment 
was almost made on the actual produce and the loss to crops was 
equally shared by the htate and the peasantry* Under zabt « however, 
the assessment was made on tho conjectured or expected produce cal- 
culated on the basis of the schedule showing the average productivity 

- L- 

1* fiMftHntil also see l^tur- ift -Amal of Mahdi 
All Khan, f. 2a ; 

2* Khswct i the register of proprietors, under-proprietors and per- 
petual, leases* dee «llson*e glossar pp* 446-447* 

3* ha stur- ^-**aal L 3al£as f, 71 a* cf : .iin I p.199; Far haai- i-ifa rdani 

f*32 b ifoulasat-iia- oiyaq f 21 ab# 
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per bigha, and although deductions were made for any serious 
damage done to crops by natural calamities it made no provision 
for deductions in case the yields frcm the crops were far below the 
average for reasons such as poor irrigation, bad seeds or unsatis- 
factory and poor mellowing of the soil. Thus on its own Merits 
kankut assessment had a favourable bias towards the peasants. We 
can well imagine a good deal of haggling between the assessing 
staff and the ryots or their representatives as to agreement or 
choice between zabt and kankut . The revenue manuals of the periods 
invariably instruct the assessing officer to offer option to the 
ryots to choose one of the different methods of assessment. But 
how far the officers on the spot complied with the order of the 
Revenue Ministry is a matter of conjecture. 

The third method of assessment^ was known as bhaoli . It was 
sharing or division of crops or grain at the rate agreed between 
the parties concerned. The bhaoli arrangement could be made in 
two forms, namely khushah batai and ghallah batai. The khushah 
batai consisted in the division of sheafs, between the State and 
the peasants at the rate of 1/3, 1/4 or 1/5, and the khasra 
was prepared accordingly. The ghalla bhaoli , generally known by its 

Hindi synonym chunar batai , consisted in the actual division of 

1 2 
grain. The khasrah- i- bhaoli contained the following entries. 

1. Dastur-ul-iiuai^Baikas ff ,71b, 72 a; cf.Ain±-i -Akbar i, I p.199; 

Farhang-i-Kardani , f.32 b; Khulasatu -us -Siyaq , f. 13 ab. 

-t' _ 

2* Dastur— ul-Amal Ba ikas , f .72 a 
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1* name of the asami 2. length of the field 3. breadth of 

the field 4. total are 5* total produce 6. share of the ryots 

7. share of the government 8, total expenses. It appears that the 

division of grain took place after the necessary deduction for 

expenses incurred in cultivation had been made 1 and the .iamabandi 

was prepared accordingly. There is evidence to show that the 

bhaoli arrangement could be made even at the beginning of the year 

in case such a request was forthcoming by the ryots. In such an 

assessment the patta bhaoli was duly written and handed over to 

the ryots. It stated that in accordance with the request made by 

the Muqaddams, ryots and muzara/ of the said village the arrangement 

based on the estimated .iama for the last year, was made tfor the 

village and that when the crops were ripe the stipulated conditions 

2 

would be fulfilled. The official attitude towards bhaoli is well 

3 

expressed in the dictum batai lutai ast . i.e. sharing is loot" 

(on the part of the peasants). Sharing required great vigilance 
and constant supervision entailing some extra expenses, most probab- 
ly shared by the government and the peasants alike, thus resulting 
in a loss to the total revenues of the State. Moreover, inspite 
of the best efforts on the part of the local officer the chances 
of misappropriation of a part of the produce could never be eli- 
minated till the actual division took place. Hence the pertinency 


1. Diwan Pasand f, 81 

-c - 

2. Dastur-ul-Amal Baikas f. 72 b 

3. Ibid, 71 b. 
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of the dictum and the official reluctance to undertake the sharing 
arrangement. In such an arrangement the initiative must have been 
invariably taken by the peasants and it was normally the duty of 
the assessing officer to accede to their request. Nevertheless the 
assessing officer, in actual practice, must have been sufficiently 
armed with the discretionary power to decide otherwise and explain 
his action on the ground that such an arrangement was bodnd to re- 
sult in a loss to the State revenues. 

The next method of assessment has been described as amal- i- 
khewat . The description is somewhat obscure but it involved, we 
are told, the measurement of the cultivated land by .1 arib and the 

preparation of the muntakhab ." The .j amabandi was prepared on 

2 

the basis of khewat- i- a.jnas prepared for the pargana. The term 

khewat- i - Ainas is not very clear but it may denote the paper show- 

3 

ing the crop rates or rent assessed in terms of grain. If so the 
method of assessment referred to as khewat might signify a variant 
form of zabt . The reference to m untakhab suggests that the assess- 
ment v/as made on the entire village rather than on invididual 
holdings • 

The last method of assessment to find a place in the manual 


This paper showed the total area under each of the crops shewn 
in the village and was used for prepariing the .jyyna for the 
entire village as against the individual peasant. If the collec- 
tions were to be made from the individual peasants the .iamabandi 
snowed the total area cultivated by a peasants along 1th the 
area under each of the crops see Diwan- i- Pasand ff. 12b, 13a. 

2. lastur-ul-Aaal Baikas f .72 ab 

3. Khewat was thcirecord of shares in which coparcenary village was 
distributed; assessment with the ryots according to their shares; 
also record rent of settlement or as sessment (Wilson* s Glossary 

pp. 285, 534). If the word khewat occurs in the sense of the 

jContd, cn next page ) 
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has boon described as amoi-i -Unol* It consisted in the summary 
estimate of the produce on the threshing ground and It was stated 
in the agreement entered into by the ryots that the poymjat be made 
in kind* 1 

Incidentally a method of ao^ssoont described qo s rbasta finds 
a place in the manual* It appears to be a summary >1' aososanent and 
the manual leys down that the as, easing officer should not moke 
summary assessment for the entire parjana* In case a suanaxy assess- 
ment for the entire parjana vaa node the distribution of lama over 

the villages vas not to be left in the 4ands of the dhaudharlo and 

2 

*anungos* ,>uch a practice, it is pointed out, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of shiftily the 4 aatf j assessed on their own villages, on to 

g 

other villages end thus pocket the income from their own villages* 
However, no specific injunction is made against the sunnary assess- 
ment of a single village* »c, can therefore as . umo that the practice 
of summary assessment for a village or even for a pargana obtained 
but the latter practice was definitely disapproved by tho higher 
authorities* 

In a letter addressed to the Divan the various methods of assess- 
ment employed in assessing the .lama of the pargana ore mentioned* One 

-L - 4 

of them is referred to as tas h khlo naoadl. It has not been described 

(Footnote contd. from previous page ) 

record rent of settlement or assessment we can infer that 
khewat— i— ajnas refers to the paper showing the amount of assess- 
ment Tn~*terms of grain. 

1. Dastur-ul-A cial Baibas f.72 ab 

2. Ibid , f.6b ab ‘ 

3. Ibid, f.d6 b 

4. Ibid, f .73 s. 
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separately and as such deserves some consideration* Under Akbcr naqdi 
signified a lump sum assessment collected in cash* In the passage 
under reference it has been obviously used in the sense of a detailed 
method of assessment* The summary treatment of tashkhi s- i- naqdl can 
be explained if we presume that the method of essesament known as 
tyaudi was too well known to need any description* It is also impor- 
tant to note that zabt finds no mention in the chapter on the methods 
of assessment and collection* Aa it is we will have to explain the 
term naqdi from some other sources* In fact, the term has been des- 
cribed in a work of early 19th century • In the I/astur-ul-.imal - of Mahdi 
All Khan, the Nasim of Sarkar Qahraich, 1 naqdi is clearly described 
as a method of assessment* It involved measurement of the land under 
cultivation, and enquiry in the local conditions relating to agri- 
cultural produce and obtaining the list of current prices in ardor 
to formulate the cash rates* The definition of naqdi . as given in 
the manual of early 19th century establishes the fact beyond any 
doubt that naqdi was but another name for aabt * It is also elsewhere 

stated that naqdi was the counterpart of bhaoli in which the collec- 

2 

tions were made in cash* 

The information about the methods of assessment summarised 
above can be supplemented by the evidence contained in the Dlwan 
P a sand , compiled in the first half of the 19th century* This manual 
on the land revenue administration takes note of zabt . kankut . b aho ll 
and of a method of assessment which on the basis of its 

1* i)aatur-ul-i*raal of Mahdi All Khan, f*2b 
2* Add 6503, f.79 a* 
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description oca be safety Identified with nam. The khmr a of aabt . 
and bh aoll 

kankut/ have boon reproduced with the same details as in Ihulcoat-uo- 
oivac. no are furrduhod with some real insight into the forking of 
the assessment arrangement in the brief introduction which precedes 
the reporduction of a ivaliah -l-tooIed iliA of the village in the I d . on 
Paaaadi The author introduces us to the agrarian conditions and 
aoaeaaoent arrangements by say-ng that the village aoooseoant (lit- 
erally affairs) was gonurally made with the aomind ars# In preparing 
the .i aso the assessing officer was required to measure the land 
under cultivation, prepare ito muntokhab . i#e. a brief statement 

of the total area under each crop, and then calculate and prepare 

2 

the .i umabandl accordingly* The saaindnra agreed to the assessed 
.iaca for the village anti accepted the payment of the sane by a 
written deed of acceptance ( cqbullavat ) . The method of assessment 
described in the passage under reference scums to bo aabt arrango- 
raont for the entire village with the saaindaro . it appears that 
the aabt arrangement could be node in another form by assessing 
the holdings of the individual cultivators, on the basi3 of 
ftfoasra -i -khatabandi i.u. the area under various crops shown against 
individual cultivators# Such a practice was known as ffia^- i- khaa 
and under this arrangement the assessment was mado on the individual 
cultivator and the revenue was directly collected farom bin# Such 
an arra ignment was made vixen the garni rKlaro did not agroc to the 
3 abt arrangement or expressed their i nobility to collect the revenue 


1# blwan rasa nd ff# 9 b, 10a, 13ab, 21 ab 
2* Ibid, ff# Id b. 
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from the ryote* However if the assessing officer felt that each 
of the two methods of assessment would bring ruin to aamindars 
or tho latter pointed out that the method would cause financial 
distress and adversely Effect their social status, recourse could 
be had to a third method of assessment* Under this system the village 
jama was to be assessed on the basis of estimated jama for the currei 
year, prepared by a government officer, the arrears and receipt 
for the last year, the comparative figures of Jama for the last ten 
years and the estimated jama obtained from >*anungoa and others, well 
informed about the village* The assessment arrangement was to be madi 
with the zemindars and they had to sign an agreement for accepting 
the assessed jama and payment of the same to the government • Such 
an assessment could be made for two or three years* The lease deed 
(patta) was handed over to the aaaindar who in turn submitted the 
deed of acceptance (qfltbuiiyat) 

The method of assessment just described deserves our careful 
consideration as it contained the essential elements of that method 
of assessment which, under the Great ..iujhals, was known as naaaq »It 
may be pointed out that like nasac the method of assessment describe' 
in the Uiwan Pasand was baaed on the records for the last ten years 
and the figures of arrears and receipt for the previous year* Under 
Aurangzeb the arrangement could be made and was generally made 
with the Muqaddams and samindara but the arrangement wae invariably 


i* Diwan Pasnnd ff* lu b, lb a* 



made on an annual basis. Under the method of assessment described 

■fU' 

in the Pi wan Pasand the arrangement could^ made for two or three 

years. Thus in its nature the arrangement was periodical rather than 

the annual. We can, therefore, conclude that the third idhthod of 

assessment described in the Pi wan Pasand can be regarded as nasaq 

in the sense that it was made with the zamindars on the basis of 

previous record, but it differed from na saq in as much as it was 

a periodical arrangement rather than annual. It can, therefore, be 

suggested that the method of assessment, as described in the D iwan 

Pasand . was a variatn of nasaq and it prepared the ground for the 

British arrangement of periodical and permanent settlements. 

This completes the restatement of the methods of assessment 

described in the authorities of the 18th and 19th centuries. We 

also learn a few facts about the regional distribution ofi of the 

various methods of assessment from a memorandum prepared in the year 

1788 A.P. and preserved in the British Museum. It gives an account 

of the various units of land measurement along with the methods 

of assessment that obtained in different parts of northern India. 1 2 

In Awadh we are told the area of a bigha was determined in more than 

one way and the revenue demand on the ryots was fixed per bigha. 

«.e can, therefore, reasonably infer that in Awadh zabt system was 
2 

more prevalent. In Allahabad the common method of assessment seems 

1. Add 6586 f. 164 ab. 

2. According to the Pastur-ul-Amal ssa± of Mahdi Ali Khan in the 
early 19th century in the sarak of Bahraich, in Awadh the pre- 
valent systems of assessment were naqidi and kankut . (See 
D astur - ul-Amal of Mahdi Ali Khan, f. 2ab.) 





also to have boor. aabt . In tho ?onJab in the arena under the 
aaaindar e aosesoacnt was made in the way of .ftalla-baicha hi , and 
the share of the z amlndor was fixed nt k or 1/3 of tho produce* 

In the territories under the king aabt obtained and the bijha was 
equal to 00 x <30 yards. After the measurement waa completed the 
asessment waa code in oash and the collections were accordingly 
□ado* In the province oi ohahj ahanabad , it appears 9 noa juroment and 
sharing obtained aide by aide and the aheue of the State waa fixed 
at 1/2 or 1/3* 

In a report, prepared in 1777, and describing tho pwe-British 
system of land revenue administration In Bengal we ore told that 
in -ihar the majority of the aahala were asaeosod by wqy of naaadi 

and leases wore given stating tho amount of land rovonue and the 

2 

collections to bo mode under the usual Qbwab . In some of the 
villages kqn kut obtained* The collections were node through the 
Amina, farmers and ^ aqindars , 

An examinations of the evidence summarised above reveals that 
the various methods of assessments such as zabt. kankut and :halla 
bakh shi obtained side by side in different parts of northern 
India* i»t the 3ame time wo hear -bout some new methods of assess- 
ment for the first time* Those wore sarbasta, aonl-i-khcsfot and 
acnl- i -.iinsi and a method of assessment that may bo regarded as 
variant of nasaq* Thesu methods of assessment might or might not 


1. Report of the Rai Rayan and Qanungos Add. 6592 f.H2b 

2. Customary dues over and above the land revenue. 
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have obtained in the 16th and 17th centuries but they are not on 
record. It is quite probable that they were confined to certain 
localities, and, therefore, could not find a place in the works 
compiled at the centre. It is also possible that they were evolved 
in the course of last quarter of the 17th or the beginning of the 
lgth century, in order to meet the demands of the changed agrarian 
conditions, tie can also note that hast- o -bud comparatively so little 
known under the Great Mughals, had come to occupy, in some regions, 
a position of considerable importance and indeed it was recommended 
as the best of all assessment arrangements. 

Secondly, the assessing officers were enjoined to be generous 
in offering option to the peasants and the zamindars to bhoose one 
of the various methods of assessment that obtained in the imperial 
territory. This is the inference which the manuals invariably suggest. 
However, it may be pointed out that the evidence in the manuals should 
be read as representing a bias towards theory rather than the practice 
The local or regional practice was bound to affect adversely the 
right of an individual peasant or zamindar to opt for a particular 
method of assessment. The discretionary powers vested in the assess- 
ing officer must have also largely determined the adoption of a 
particular method of assessment for a given locality. Thirdly we 
learn that the .iamabandl could be prepared in two ways: it could 
be prepared either on the basis o f muntakhab . showing the area under 
each crop and the assessment made against the entire village to be 
collected from the zamindars . or it was prepared on the basis 
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of khasra-i-khata bandi , the paper showing area under various crops 
together with the holdings of the individual cultivators under various 
crops, the collections being made from the individual cultivators* 

In other words in one case the revenue demand was shown against the 
entire village and in other against the holdings of the individual 
peasants* It appears that the former method was the general practice 
while the latter was an exception* The collections were generally 
made from the zamindars or through them. In case the zamindars 
expressed their inability to collect the land revenue from the 
ryots and therefore did not agree to engage for the assessed land 
revenue the collections could directly be made from the individual 
peasants an the basis of .iamabandi showing assessment against 
individual cultivators* Thus normally the tendency was towards the 
village assessment and the collections were made through or from 
the zamindars . The fact that generally the assessment was made 
for the entire village is corroborated by the meagre evidence con- 
tained in the documents belonging to the reign of Aurangtaeb and 
Mohammad Shah. We learn from these documents that the unit of assess- 
ment was the village and za mindars and Muqaddams submitted a written 
agreement to collect the assessed . .jama and remit it to the 
treasury. 1 

It remains to ascertain whether the detailed assessment was 
made every year on the spot or it was just a matter of revising 

— i, - 

1. F arhang- i -Kardani 34 b. D astur -u l-Amal Baikas ff. 66 ab 
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the recorded jama ^noting the increase or decrease in the area under 
cultivation or other factors affecting the productivity. The chap- 
ters in the revenue literature dealing with the methods fif assessment 
generally say that the assessing officer, at the beginning of the 
year, should personally inspect each field in the village, supervise 
the assessment operations and fix the annual jama . However, the 
evidence contained in the Khalasat-us Sjyaq and the Pi wan Pasand 
clearly suggest that it was the usual practice to assessfe the jama 
on the basis of previous records and actual detailed assessment was 
made only when such a demand was made by the zamindars or peasants. 

A careful examination of the relevant evidence also suggests 
that zabt and nasaq were most widely practiced in the Northern India. 
Here and there in the Panjab, Bihar and Shahjahanabad, ghalla-bakhshi 
obtained but vast areas in almost all the provinces were either 
under zabt or nasaq. 

Mode of payment : 

Under Akbar, as we know, payment in cash was a well estab- 
lished practice but the Amil was also instructed to accept payment 
in kind in case the peasant was not willing to pay in cash. The 
peasants were generally required fend encouraged to pay the revenue 
demand in cash as each instalment fell due. 1 Absence of instruction^ 
on record regulating the disposal of grain indicates that payment 
in kind was probably on a very limited scale and as such no 


1. Akbar Nama III p.382,383; Ain-i- Akbari . I, pp. 199, 201; 
Agrarian System of Moslem India p.114. 
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general rules were framed, Subsequent evidence belonging to the 

closing years of Aurangaeb’s reign and to post -Aurangseb period 

substantially corroborates the inference that payment in cash was 

the general practice in the larger part of the Empire, The assess* 

Bent accounts reproduced in the administrative manuals show that 

even in areas where kankut an d bhaoii obtained the share of the 

Stats calculated in grain was commuted into cash* 1 According to the 

author of the Diwan Pasand in bhaoii arrangement the revenue demand 

on each peasant was fixed in grain but it was commuted and realised 

o 

in cash and grain was left with the peasant* Similarly the under- 
takings signed by the Muqaddams, yrWflfTr &ncl Chaudharis and 
reproduced in the administrative literature of the period show that 
the land revenue was assessed in cash and the signatories were 

3 

accountable for payment of the amount stipulated in the agreements* 
To quote from the Bmlaeat* ua* 6lyao the village of Aurangshahpur 
in pargana Kiratpur was assessed at Re, 5 2b/- and the Muqaddam signed 
a written agreement to pay the assessed amount stated in the lease* 

4 

deed* we read elsewhere in a work compiled in the last quarter 
of the 18th century that in the imperial territories in the 
Panjato measurement obtained and the Amll collected the land 
revenue according to entries in the least deed stating the revenue 

S 

demand in cash* 


1# amlasat- us -blyaq, ff. 13 ab, 15 a; Farhang- i- Kardani f.33b; 

2* Diwan Pasand f, 21 b 

3. Dastur* ul *Aiaal u p i alka3 ff* 60, 6?, 68; Khulasat-ua-Slyaq f. lib; 


? arhaq ; - 1 -Kardanj f * 34 a. 
4* ‘Chulasat-us*Slyaq f* lib 


5* Add 6586 f. 164 a* 
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Thus the available evidence indicates that payment in cash 
was the general practice. However, local customs and practices, 
and the agrarian conditions obtaining in a particular area migh~ 
have provided sufficient justification for a deviation from the 
practice, and in such cases the probability of payment in iind cannot 
be altogether ruled out. 

The payment of land revenue demand was made in instalments of 
four or six spread over the entire year and the amount of aech 
instalment was specifically stated in the written agreement and in 
the lease-deed 


1. Farhang- i- Kardani , ff. 34 ab, 35 a; Dastur - ul-Amal- i- Baikas . f .57 
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C a A ? I xi R VIII 
m* *AfojXTUDa. OF l*MiV HSVSflUS DEMAND 


>iw have noted the methods of assessment that obtained in the 

first half of the 18th century. It remains to be investigated what 

was the share of State in the produce, which was determined, as we 

have seen, in more than one way. In the revenue literature of the 

1 

Mughal period the share of the State in the produce or the land 

revenue demand was technically known as mal . According to Abul 

Fazl mal denoted the tax imposed on cultivated land in accordance 

2 

with the rai or grain rate. But the relevant evidence in the Ain 
and in the .Chulasatus-olyaQ indicates that those who owned or tilled 
the land paid some additional taxes which .ere collected by the 

3 

officers of the State. e>uch extra collections wore known as wa.iuhat . 
Thus the wa.iuhat may be taken to signify the additional taxes levied 
on the agricultural produce. It appears that the number of such 
taxes was farily large but most of than were remitted by Akbar. Acc- 
ording to Abul Fazl most of the wa.iuhat . equal in amount to the 
income of Hindustan, wore remitted by His Majesty as a thanksgiving 

to the Almighty. The a I n contains a list of remitted taxes which 

4 

numbered about forty or so. xie can infer that the majority of 

TTdLaewhere Abul Fazl refers to it as daat- d^ muzd- i -iahanbanl 
and wa.1h- i- pasbani (Ain I p . 207 ) . 

2. Ain-i-^i kbari p.205; also see Oiulasat- us -olvaQ f.22b 

3. Ibid 1 p.205, Ihulasat-u s- ofyao f. 22b. 

4. Ibid I pp.209,210, also see ^ln-i-Akbarl X p,200. The Amal Guzar 
was required to abstain from collecting sane sixteen taxes 
including balkatai or taxes paid for obtaining the permission 

to reap the harvest* 
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wa.luhat or extra collections were remitted but a few of them 
continued to be imposed and collected by the officers of the 
land revenue administration. The inference is corroborated by an 
evidence contained in the :3mlaaat-us— Sivao , a work compiled in 
the last decade of Aurangzeb’s reign. It appears that in the reign 
of Shahjahan or Aurangzeb a number of wqjuhat , which wore also 
known as .iihat were merged into aal and the former as well as the 
latter were collected in a consolidated fora under the head aal- o- 
jihgt, 1 The wajuhat or jlhat collected by the officers of the land 
revenue administration have not been specified either in the Ain 
or in the :<hulasat-us-SiyaQ . 

With these preliminary remarks about the scope of our investi- 
gation we can proceed to examine, in the first place, thejaal or 
the land revenue proper, which was assessed on the cultivated land 
in accordance with the fixed rates sanctioned by the Bevenaa Ministry 
According to Abul Fazl, the pola.1 and p arauti land was classified 
into good, middling and bed according to the yiold per bigha. The 

average produce was calculated and one third of it was claimed 

2 

as the share of the State in the produce, 'Hie rates for the share 
of the State for various grains are given in the Ain , These grain 
rates, we are told, were worked out by Sher Shah and as fchey were 
found equitable for all the provinces, they were adopted by Akbar,^ 

1, hhulasat-ua-Siyao f,22 b 

2, Aln-i- Akba ri p,2Q7; Separate reduced rates are given for ch achar 

fea njar rand (see Ain I p.2i0). 


3. Ibid I p,2Q7 
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Later on fixed cash rates were calculated but there is no evidence 

to suggest that any change was introduced in the rates of the share 

of the State to the average produce. Thus we can reasonably conclude 

that the share of the State in the produce was fixed at one-third of 

the average produce and that its application was limitect to the areas 

and provinces where zabt obtained. 1 2 3 4 The latter reference is based on 

the fact that zabt did not obtain in provinces such as Gujrat, Berar, 

Bengal, Ajmer, Kashmir! and in a large number of mahals in Bihar. 

Again we know for definite that in certain provinces the land revenue 

demand was not fixed at one-third of the produce. We read in the Ain 

that in Kashmir Akbar reduced the revenue demand from two-third to 

2 

one-half of the produce. In Ajmer the State claimed only one-seventh 

o 

or one-eighth of the produce. In Gujrat the lands sold by the zamindars 

4 

were to be assessed at the rate of one-half of the produce. Thus an 
examination of the available evidence indicates that the rates of mal 
or land revenue demand were not uniform in all the provinces. The lowest 
rates were fixed in Ajmer, while in Gujrat and Kashmir the peasant had 
to pay one-half of the produce as the land revenue demand. But in zabti 
provinces where dasturs were applied to. the land revenue or mal was 
fixed at one-third of the produce. 

We have not been ahle to trace any change in the land revenue 


1. Zabt implied the application of dasturs or fixed cash rates calculated 
on the basis of grain rates or rais which indicated the share of 

the State as one-third of the average produce. 

2. Ain- i -Akbar i . II, p.128. 

3. Ibid II, pp. 175, 176 

4. Mira t-i -Ahmadi , I, p. 173. 
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demand under Jahangir* Dome information is available about the rates 

of crop sharing Introduced by Murahid Quli Khan in the Deccan in 

the reign of ohahjahan* «e are told that three different rates of 

land revenue demand were laid for batal or crop sharing* One-half of 

the produce was taken as the land revenue for lands in which crops 

ripened with the aid of rains* For the crops which were irrigated 

from the wells one-third of the produce was fixed as the share of 

the State and two-third as the share of the peasants. However, the 

lands Irrigated by canals were charged at a different rate* For ectetr 

erops such as grapes and sugar cane the rates varied from one-ninth 

to one-fourth incidentally, we note that in the crops in which 

more labour and capital was put in by the peasants the share of the 

State proportionately decreased* 

For the reign of Aurangzeb valuable information is available 

in the ^ M Lfi§at-ag-D4y.aai the iilga r ^a-i-^inshi and the Ji£ot-i- 

Afamadl * <iS loam from the Khulaaat-^ a -oLyac ^ that the assessment Should 

be made in such a way that one-half of the produce without deduction 

or less should be claimed as the share of the State and the other 

o 

half should be left to the ryots* An examination of the sample 
■lamabandl of P organa itanpur, contained in the same work, confirms 
the statement made in general tons* The work reproduces the sample 
accounts of assessment /lor the pargana showing the details of 
assessment under aabt* kankut . and : halla bakhshl * In the assess- 
ment account of the eabti area the cash rates have been applied* 

1* ■ ^asir -ul -Jaara . Ill, part I, pp*497,498 

2* a 
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We do not know whether the cash rates were calculated on the same 

basis as under /debar in which one-third of the produce was claimed 

as the share of the State or they indicate an increase. However , the 

assessment accounts for the area under kankut and bhaoli the Share 

of the State is given and an examination of the account reveals that 

it was fixed at one-half of the produce# 1 The relevant evidence 

contained in the Wi gar aama- i- Munshi seems to confirm the evidence 

we have been just examining In the above lines# .<e are repeatedly 

told in the instructions issued to the Biwana and Amins that the 

assessment should be made in such a way that half of the produce 

should be collected for the State and the other half should be 

2 

completely left with the peasants. The land revenue demand at the 
rate of one- half of the produce was, however, treated as maximum and 
it was clearly laid down that the limit of one-half^ should^ be exceeded 

3 

under no circumstances# 

The evidence summarised in the above lines may be read in 
more than one way# In the first place, it mi^it be construed to 
indicate one-half as the maximum of the land revenue demand for all 
the provinces of the Empire. Secondly, the evidence may be read 
to bear local significance# We know that the .loasbandi » reproduced 
in Khulasat-us-Sjyao . relates to a oargana in the Panjab# Again the 
evidence in the riigar Naaa- l -Sunshi generally relates to the .la^ira 
assigned to the princess# It may be pointed out that normally the 


1. Khulasat-us-Slvac , ff# 21a, 22b* 

2* ivigar iiama-i-eurnshi p?*o2 , 98, 144, 14b • 
3* Ibid, p.154 
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princes obtained such .isuirs which were noted for good productivity 
and for maximum collections of the assessed land revenue. Therefore, 
the evidence contained in the two sources should be read winh cau- 
tion and it is not safe to generalise the inferences drawn on its 
basis. Again, one might be tempted to interpret the evidence as 
the general policy of the land revenue administration which fixed 
1/2 half of the produce as the minimum for land revenue demand through 
out the Empire. In fact the construction of the stxn sentences 
stating the share of the State and that of the peasants^ tend to 
suggest such an inference. But the inference should be tested on the 
basis of the relevant evidence elsewhere and due consideration should 
be given to other factors such as the rates in the former reigns and 
agrarian and social conditions which obtained in various parts of 
the imperial territoiy. **e have noted that under Akbar the magni- 
tude of land revenue demand was not uniform and it varied from 1/7 
to 1/2 of the produce. The agrarian conditions which widely differed 
from place to place could not admit of the imposition of a uniform 
land revenue demand throughout the Empire. It was so under Akbar 
and could not be otherwise under his successors. Supposing that 
under Aurangzeb the minimum of land revenue demand was fixed at 1/2 
throughout the empire. ^<et us calculate the increase in the revenue 


1. The sentences reads as follows: 
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demand in Ajmer* Under Akbar in Ajmer the peasant had to pay one- 
seventh or one-eighth of the produce as of the land revenue demand* 

Under Auraugzeb he would have to pay one-half* This would mean an 
increase of 300% in the land revenue demand fixed under Akbar, which 
is almost preposterous. Thus a critical examination of the probable 
inference reveals that it does not fit in with the facts of the 
agrarian history. Moreover, the relevant evidence elsewhere reveals 
that one-half of the produce constituted the maximum and not the 
minimum of the land revenue demand . ^ 

Some valuable information is available in a farman contained 
in the Mirat- i -Ahmadi . It was addressed to Muhammad Hashim, the Diwan of 
Gujrat in the year 1079 A.H. 1568 A.D. But the preamble of the farman 
states that the regulations contained in it were framed for all the pro- 
vinces of the imperial territory and that they were framed in accordance 
with the Muslim law. The preamble adds that the collections should 
be made in accordance with the regulations contained in the f arman 
and no fresh orders should be sought* Thus the preamble suggests 
that the f arman under f feference may be accepted as the statement 
of the land revenue policy of Aurangzeb. The important points dealing 

with the share of the State, contained in the farman . may be briefly 
2 

summarised. The regulations laid down that the land revenue should 


1. Mirat- i -Ahmadi . I, p.270; Nigar Nama -i -Munshi * p. 154 

2. Ibid, pp. 265-272. 
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be fixed to a maximum of 1/2 of the produce, and that the magni- 
tude of land revenue demand, under no circisn stance 3 , should exceed 
the 1/2 of the produce • i in places where the land revenue demand had 
boon fixed at more than 1/2 of the produce, it should be reduced* A s 
a matter of principle the land revenue had to be fixed in accord anco 
with the paying capacity of the peasants* Due recognition should be 
given to the local condition and the land revenue demand obtaining 
in a particular area had to be retained* The fact that due recogni- 
tion was given to the agrarian conditions obtaining in particular 
area is als*< indicated by the adoption of ^.hallah balchahl or crop 
sharing in areas where the peasants were distressed and indigent* 
in such areas even reduced rates were applied, and the revenue demand 

p 

ranged between 1/3 and 1/2* 

Thus we can reasonably conclude that the land revenue demand 
varied according to the social and agrarian conditions obtaining 
in different areas and tiiat it ranged between 1/3 to 1/2* Secondly, 
we note that 1/2 constituted the aaxi~.ua and not tho minimum of the 
land revenue demand* Thirdly, it was a general principle to give 
due consideration to the agrarian conditions of a particular area 
and tho revenue demand was fixed in accordance with the paying capa- 
city of the peasants* <u\y increase in the revenue demand that would 
uproot the peasantry and ruin tho cultivation was explicitly dis- 
approved*^ 

1* Of* Wigar aaa-lf — ^unshi p,i64 
2 * ,<lgar saaa- l- alunshl ff. 129,130 
3* ^i rat-i-idjaadi I p*270 
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Uo far we have been examining the magnitude of land revenue 

demand know n as aal which was assessed on the cultivated land 

in accordance with the fixed rates for the share of the State* <*a 

have noted that under iJcbar certain extra collections over and above 

the aal were made by the land revenue administration and they wore 

known as wa.luhat . It appears that in tho r-ign of Aurangzeb a number 

of wa.iuhat which were also known as .lihat were merged into aal and 

the former as well as the latter were collected in a consolidated 

1 9 

form, under the head mal- o -.iihat . Unfortunately the wa.1uhat 
collected under *kbar by the revenue administration have not been 
specified. Neither they are enumerated in the Khulasat-us-Siyaa .As 
such it is not possible to form an idea of the magnitude of the 
extra collections made over and above the mal from those who were 
engaged in agriculture* But we can reasonably suggest that the mag- 
nitude of the total revenue demand from the peasants exceeded the 
fixed rates for aal which varied from place to place* However, the 
available evidence strongly suggests that the total collections 
from the peasants made under the head mal and .ilhat did hot exceed 
the limit of 1/2 of the produce* This seems to be the magnitude of 
land revenue demand according to the law of the land, till the end 
of the 17th oentury* 

For the first half of the 18th century little evidence is 
1* ><hulasat-us- Bi .vaQ f.22b 

2. It appears that waJuhat were most probably also referred to as 
abwab * A large number of these cesseswere remitted by Akbar 

and the remaining ones were merged into the mal or ladd revenue* 
For a fuller discussion see Appendix C* 
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available an the subject and la primarily confined to one single 
source, namely the Paatum il^iaal' .ialhas. The work was compiled 
in the early years of *uhammad jhah and the documents contained in 
it relate to the Sarkor of Soabhal oradabad* The relevant passages 
state that the assessment ahould be node in each a way that one half 
of the produce should be realised as the share of the State and 
the other half should be completely left with the peasants# 1 This, 
as we know, is also the familiar expression to indicate the share 
of the otate in earlier sources each as the kl^ar £ 0 &a»lM> Munshi 
and the .Thuiaaat-tja-eiy a g . «e have already examined the various 
implications of the recurring expression in our authorities in same 
detail in the above lines, and, therefore, we do not prepose to enter 
into any further discussion* -o have taken it to indicate the maximum 
of the land revenue demand made upon the peasants* It appears that 
the expression Indicated tne came in the first half of tide 18th 

century. *.e learn from the cea t ur-qi-/uaal L 3 ai xaa that in crop shoring 

2 

the share of the .State varied between 1/4 th or even loss to 1/2* 

The inference is obvious that 1/2 of the produce constituted the 
maximum of the land revenue demand. Thus in the absence Af any 
evidence contrary to the proposition we can tentatively suggest 
that the magnitude of land revenue demand in the first half of the 
19th century remained the same as it was under Aurangaeb*or Akbar* 
This was mors or loss the magnitude of the land revenue demand, 

- Is- 

1* I astur- ul-*j&ai Qaikaa ff* 63, 54, 71 

2. Ibid, f.7U 
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as we find them laid down in the revenue regulations* How far the 
practice conformed to the revenue regulations is a matter of con- 
jecture* The evidence on the point is rather negligible and even 
conflicting inferences can be drawn from stray reference in the 
historical literature of the period* However, it may be generally 
presumed that on account of the weakening of the central authority 
in the first half of the 18th century the local officers. .1a:irdara 
and l.iaradars were not induced to pay adequate attention to the 
revenue regulations of the State* In fact they were given a free 
hand to deal with the situation as they liked and therefore in actual 
practice they might have realised more than was sanctioned by the 
law* It is to be conceded that there is some truth in the argument* 

Out it ciay bf pointed out that the weakening of the central auth- 
rity meant a corresponding weakening of the local authority as well* 
The qamln dar in the poriod under our study emerged more powerful 
that his predecessor in the 17th century* And it is to be noted that 
generally it was the zemindar , and the peasant who entered an engage- 
ment to pay the land revenue* In fact there are indications that the 
olasa of powerful aaaindara. in the first half of the 18th century 
seldom miesed an opportunity to defy the authority of the local 
officials and tried to evade the payment of land revenue* Sven when 

>vT C ‘ 

he did pay, it was ^without a protracted bargaining* Thus a laalrdar 
or an officer, if not very powerful, was generally faced with a 
difficult situation and could hardly hope to realise oven the land 
revenue Jhlch was assessed according to tae revenue regulation and 



and feed obtained the sanction of the local custom* On the other 
hand, a powerful officer or .laairdar could, if he chose, collect 
more than what was due* out the proape ct of a ruined peasantry 
and deeerted Tillages might hare counselled him ease restraint* Thus 
the actual practice depended on tore than one factor and it was bound 
to differ from place to place* In fact some idea of the actual 
practice might be formed if the local studies are conducted* Till 
ve are in a position to go so the subject may be left open for 
further investigation* 
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C H A P T S R I£ 
MAUZA OR THE VILLAGE 


The unit of assessment in the first half of the 18th century 
known as 

w as 7 mauza or the village. It comprised arable land, abadi or the 

village site, pools, groves, nullah and forest or waste lands. 1 

2 

The boundaries of the village were demarcated and the villages 
varied within tdde limits as to the area entered against them. But 
an average village might contain about one thousand bighaa of arable 
land. The land under cultivation was divided into plots each marked 
by raised borders and probably each field was denoted by a particular 

4 

number. A village, it appears contains thousands of such plots. The 
peasants remebered each field with a proper noun** as they do even 
today. 

An ordinary village might be expected to contain, in addition 
to the zamindars . kuqaddams, the peasants, known as asami or 
mazares , landless labourers, the village servants or the khidmati 
par.ia . «e have already examined the position, the rights and 
functions of the village zamindar in some detail. The landless 

1. Dastur-ul-Amal -i -Alamgir i f. 41b. cf. Garden of India p. 

2. Ain-i-Akbari I p.200; Pi wan- i - Pa sand f .7b, 

3. Piwan- i -? asand f .8a. 

4. Pi wan-i -Pasand f.8a 

5. Allahabad Documents wo. 302. The names of the field given in the 
document read as: 



labourers, although forming an important section of the village 
population, did not possess lan & and, therefore, their position 
lies beyond the scope of our discussion* in attempt is aide in these 
lines to examine the position of the peasants in the village economy 
in seme detail and their relations with the village servants sill 
also be briefly noticed* 

Before we proceed to examine the relevant evidence about the 

peasants contained in our authorities it may be pointed out that 

the present writer will be using the word peasant in a sense different 

from the one in which It was used by Lata Mr •Moreland* For me the 

peasant signifies the cultivator she might or might not have enjoyed 

the occupancy right but he never held an hereditary and transferable 

right In the soil tilled by him* Much a cultivator In the Persian 

Chronicles and d o cu me nt s is described as taM b ne r m* gf|ffTff r gftflBl 

or ryot* According to Lets Mr*X©reland the peasantry included the 

Brotherhood or village «rainuara* the peasants living in tho village 

and the peasants living in another villas and tint coming in to work:* 

However, we will be using it in e restricted sense which excludes 

the village miMiCfe reason for the use of the word peasant 

in e restricted eeaee end different from the cm In which it was used 

by the distinguished writer is an anxiety to avoid the confusion 

which would be created in the mind of a student of the subject 

1* Agrarian System of Moslem India, p.161. it has been noted by 
Mr •foreland in the foot notes that in the records the peasants 
forming the Brotherhood are u su a ll y called village eaaindara. 
pcttldare, or ~:parc«&iers (p«161 f*n*} 
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to whoiL the word zamindar signifies something quite different from 
one who cultivated the land, paid land revenue but claimed no trans- 
ferable rights in it. Our Persian authorities have clearly differen- 
tiated between one who belonged to the socio-economic class of the 
zemindars and the one who came from the unprivileged mass of the 
iyots. The land was tilled by the ryots or peasants as well as by the 
cultivating z emindars . but the important difference between the two 
was that the one belonged to a class, claiming rights and tinterests 
in land which were hereditaiy and transferable , whereas the other 
could not put forth any such claims and even his right of occupancy 
could be successfully disputed. Thus it will be readily seen that the 
use of the word peasant in a sense which ignores the essential difference 
between the two important sections of the agricultural community is 
rather treacherous and tends to understate the basic, social and 
economic difference which subsisted between the two classes and which 
has been invariably assumed by our Persian authorities. 

Peasant in the Ain : 

With these preliminary remarks we may now turn to trace the 
position of the peasant in the agricultural community that he 
occupied under Akbar. Meagre as it may appear, the evidenoe con- 
tained in the Ain helps us to form an idea of the agricultural 

community in the village and also throws some light on the position 

1 

of cultivator. A careful examination of the two sections reveals 


1. Ain- i- Aoal Guzar and Ain- i- Bitikchi . 
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that the peasant occupied a somewhat subordinate position &0 persons 

who are referred to as xal antoran- i- dah and rais,^ ue read about 

the raia-i- dah who was closely associated with the work, of assess- 

aunt. He was paid in the form of jrant of land or otherwise accord- 

2 

ing to the amount of the service put in by him. Similarly* £Lnntoran 
L-to&t 'when read in the context in which phrase has been used 
suggests that these persona enjoyed a superior economic and social 
position to that of the peasants, and in fact they ware regarded 
as potential oppressors of the peasants, in case the nasqe arrange- 
aonts were node with them and it was left to them to distribute the 

3 

poaessed land revenue over the holdings of individual cultivators. 

.,o also note the presence of the -.uqaddoa in the village but he 
appears more in the role of a semi-official who recorded the measure- 
ment operations along with the Patwari and was also associated with 

4 

the woric of collection. Thus a careful analysis of the two sections 
in the Ain reveals that the agricultural community in a tillage was 
divided into two broad categories, those who were vested with 
interests and rights of a superior nature in land and those who 
occupied a subordinate position in the economic structure of a 
village • Those *&o belonged to the first category have been variously 
referred to os r ls. lealantar . and avam . We have examined elsewhere 
that certain persons, even in the rei^ of .debar, hold certain 
rights a in land which were hereditary and tranaferrable in their 

1. .oin-i^debari i pp. 196-200; -C alantoran- j- d ah refers to those 
wlio occupied a superior social and economic position in the 

village and rois aiguilles one who owned property. 

2. Ibid, I p.!9S 

3. ibid 1 p.199 

4. ibid I p.199,200 
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nature and such persona wrt recorded In the documents as aan lndars 
ike have also observed that such s aaindara were village soolndars 
who were quite distinct froc the tributary chiefs , and we could 
meet then almost In all the aahals of the .empire* These facts when 
read together with the Inferences drawn on the basis of evidence avail- 
able in the two sections of thw ^»ln lend strong support to the propo- 
sition that the words rala «.; alantar and ay an represent those interests 
in land which have been identified by us with the village zemindars 
Thus a village under Aicbar contained the village zamindars and the 
peasants or cultivators who have been variously recorded in the Ain 
as kashwarz . bazana r and ryots and it were they who really formed 
the peasantry in the Indian sense of the word* Now it remains to 
ascertain the actual position occupied by the peasants in the agri- 
cultural community of a village* 



An examination of the relevant passages indicates that direct 
relationship existed between the government and the peasants* We 
ace told that the agreement about the revenue demand with indi- 
vidual cultivators was duly recorded against the name of the indi- 
vidual cultivators. we read in the same section that after the 
completion of assessment operation the revenue demand against 
each peasant was noted and the total demand against the village 
was accordingly prepared* 1 elsewhere the /mil has been instructed 
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that he was required to estimate the area of the damaged crops 
in the course of measurement operation, prepare a note and hand it 
over to the peasants on that very day. The evidence under reference 
implies that generally the assessment was made directly nn the hold- 
ings of the individual peasant and that immediate redress was avail- 
able to him ftf if some damage was done to his crops. Moreover, posi- 
tive instructions were issued to the Amal Guzar not to make naaaq 
arrangement with the kalantoran-i-dah as it would lead to oppression 
and the weak (peasants) would suffer. He was on the other hand ad- 
vised to approach the individual cultivators and hand over the 
deed of agreement to him. 1 2 3 4 

The relevant evidence also indicates that in matters of collec- 
tion direct relationship between the peasants and government existed. 
The individual peasant was entitled to pay the land revenue directly 

to the person authorised by the government to collect the land re- 
2 

venue. . The land revenue administration under Akbar did not favour 
the collection of land revenue through an intermediary and the Amil 
was instructed to see that the peasant should twice or tkrice see 

o 

the treasurer and deposit the land revenue with him , so that the 
evil caused by the exacting and wicked intermediaries could be era- 
dicated. Again the Amil was required to instruct the Patwari of every 

village to note the collections made from the ryots in detail in a 

4 

memorandum and hand it over to the ryots. This memorandum was known 

1. Ain-i-Akbari I p.l9y 

2. It appears that Muqaddams and Patwari were authorised to collect 
the land revenue from the peasants. ( Ain I p.200) 

3. Ibid, I p.199 

4. Ibid, I p.200 





as y pddaaht op sarxhat* * «e again read in the .J n-l-Akbarl that 

the Bi tick chi was required to adjust the accounts without keeping 

the pyota in waiting when they approached hin for the adjustment of 
2 

their Qccou.it a. The evidence summarised above bears strong indica- 
tions that generally the collections were made directly from the 
peasants and where the work was done through intermediaries it was 
disapproved fay the Revenue iiiniatxy . 

Thus our investigations reveal that direct relationship existed 
between the government and the peasants, in matters of assessment 
as well as in collection* tine might be tempted to argue that the 
evidence contained in the Ain may be taken to represent Eho ideal 
rather than the actual practice* ho. .over, evidence relating to a 
subsequent period indirectly indicates that under Akbar Ehe assess* 

meat was made on the holdings of individual cultivators and not 

3 

on the entire village* «e will soon be examining the ovi dence 
under reference in some detail* Here it should suffice to note that 
the evidence in tho .In tends tore to indicate the actual practice 
than the ideal* Variations in practice cannot be ruled out in a 
large empire like that of .debar but may be tentatively suggested 
tiiat in the majority of the villages the peasants came in direct 
relationship with the government* 4 

hut such a reading of the evidence Contained in the / in 


1* ^in-l-Akbarl I p*300 

2. Ibid, I p*201 

3. fl i^ar fiaao - l^iunshi ff, 129-131 1 Khulaaat- us-^iyaq f,a3 b 
4* ^oe Todar !4al*s proposals, .debar Aaaa XXI pp*38#S 331-333* 
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appears to be self-contradictor? in aa much as the presence of 
intermediary has been -taken to be incompatible with direct rela- 
tionship between the government and the peasants. An examination 
of the position of the village s omlndara or intermediaries! dis- 
cussed elsewhere in greater detail, will, however, reveal that 
apparent contradiction owes its origin to misleading conception of 
the village aa mindars under the lughals. The village garni ndar under 
AJcbar and his successors held certain rights and interests in land 
which were hereditary and transferable in nature. Moreover, he was 
associated with the local land revenue administration in connection 
with cultivation of arable land collection of land revenue. He was 
required to ensure that all the arable land in his gami ndari was 
brought under cultivation. He received something for his proprietory 
rights in land 4here it was brought under cultivation. The proceeds 
for his proprietary righto were known ae a aliicanah . For kis services 
rendered to the .state in connection with cultivation of land 
he was entitled to a subsistence allowance known as nankar . which 
in fact was a commission on tha total collections and could bo 
paid either in the form of revenue free land or in cash. However, 
if a zao lndar did not engage for the collection of accessed land 
revenue bo forfeited the nankar rigite and was entitled to only 
i^ allkanah . Thus a ami ndar did not lose his right or interest in 
land if ho did not engage for the collection of land revenue as 
an intermediary and such an engagement was a matter a t agreement 

1. iilson’s Glossary p.367, vide 3engal r* 3 .?U, 1793} X XV, 
aXVXI, 1303, IX 1805. 
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between the government end the zaalndara * The initiative to make an 
offer rested with the government and it could withhold it if it chose 
to do so* similarly, a saoindar was entitled to accept or refuse the 
offer to engage for the collection and payment of land revenue* This 
appears to be the legal position of the go mindor under the Jughals* 
However t under Akbor, in actual practice, the lend revenue adsirdotratio 
chose to collect the land revenue directly from the cultivators* As 
such we can reasonably suggest that the position of the uariilndar 
under Akbor did not preclude direct relationship between the peasants 
and the government and the presence of intermediary or the village 
ftaaindar was not incompatible with the practice of direct assessment 
on the holdings of the individual cultivators and direct collection 
from them* The arrangement of revenue assessment and collection under 
Akbar did not violently interfere ith the ri^ita and interest of the 
widely spread and strongly rooted class of the zaminlars add perhaps 
in the given conditions of the time it was not possible to do so* How-* 
ever, by maintaining direct relationship with the peasants the land 
revenue administration did much to save the peasants from many possible 
oppressions which could issue from active participation of the 
yyflryjarp in the work of assessment and collection* The arrangement 
appears to have been a happy car-promise between the various parties 
which had an interest in land and the presence of a amindar might 
also act as a deterrant against the malpractices of cornupt govern- 
ment officers* 

The relevant eviden® relating to the reign of Aurangzeb and 
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to the post-Aurangzeb period , however, indicates that in the first 
half of the 13th century the relative positions of peasants and 
intermediaries had undergone considerable change which tcnled to 
weaken or even eliminate the direct relationship between tho govern- 
ment and the peasants. These development can be traced in a number 
of documents contained in tho . < je:ar*i j aaa-i-i mnuhl . tho .Thuiaoot-uo- 
Aivao . the fp. dnvat- 141 -^awanln and the i>ae t ur-u l -Aaal -i- - afcikos . An 
examination of the relevant passages reveals that by the rCign of 
Aurangzeb tho holdings of individual cultivators no longer formed 
the unit of assessment but the revenue demand was fixed for the entire 
village on the basis of previous recurds. The earliest notice of the 
change is available in the faraan issued to Aasikdas iCorori in the 
8 th regnal year of Aurangseb. The f araan notes that the .laaa of the 
moat of the villages of the par anas in the Empire was assessed in the 
beginning of the year on the basis of records shoving the maximum 
collections, collections for the past yoar, the area of arable land 
and the resources of the ryots, in other words group assessment on 
the baoia of previous records was the general practice. Th€ farroan 
points out that the practice was not desirable either in the interest 
of ryots or for tho prosperity of the country. The local officers 
were advised to r evert back to the practice of assessing the holdings 
of the individual cultivators . 1 The advice, it appears, was ignored 
by the local land revenue administration, as is indicated b$ a passage 


1. i 1 Admi nl strati on pp. 190-198; uf:ar Asaa- i« ^unahl ff.129-131 
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contained in the :<hula3at-us-Si.vaq . a work compiled in the closing 
years of Aurangzeb*s reign. The passage under reference describes 
the general practice which obtained in assessing the land revenue and 
adds that the Amin examined the ma..aznah papers for the last ten or 20 
years of every village of the pargana, noted the .iaaa-i-Icadd.1 and 
.Iona for the last two years, assessed the .jama in lump 3im and 
distributed it over the village in consultation with Chaudharis, and 
Qanungos. The method of assessment, described in the passage, it may 
be pointed out, in nasaa in its form of group assessment which was 
disapproved by Akbar. The passage notes the evil effects at the group 
assessment and points out that such a practice enabled the leading 
men to under assess their own holdings and those of their relations 
and transfer the burden on the villages where land was tilled by the 
ryots. 1 it is added that an Amin who is efficient, experienced and a 
man of integrity ascertained the conditions obtainining in each 
village and assessed the land revenue on the holdings of individual 
cultivators. The inference is that practice to assess the holdings 
of individual cultivator was still regarded as an ideal but it was 
in the actual fact an exception and associated only with the Amins 
of exceptional ability and integrity. The evidence also stggests 
that the land revenue administration had not yet lost the memory 
of the direct relationship between the government and the peasant 
which subsisted in the reign of Akbar. There is some evidence to 
show that by the reign of Aurangseb the practice of colllcting 


1. Khulasat- us- ojyaq . f.23b 
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the land revenue through the an intermediary had bocome quite connon* 

% 

Hie peasant had lost contact, at least in majority of tha tillages, 
tith the government* The asoesament was made not on the holdings of 
the individual cultivator but on the entire village and the distri- 
bution of the assessed land revenue was left in the hands ef inter- 
mediaries who also engaged for the payment of the assessed land 
revenue* 1 

Our investigations baaed on the evidence relating to the 

reign of Aurangseb are directly confirmed and corroborated by evidence 

contained in the works compiled in the post Aurangseb period* The 

instructions about the method of assessment contained in the Hldavat- 

^1 -^a.anin indicate that group assessment was the general practice 

in the years that followed the death of Aurangzeb* «e loam that the 

assessment was made on the basis of previous records and revenue 

settlement was signed by the Muqaddams* The ac pindors were required 

to endeavour for the extension of land under cultivation end pay the 

land revenue as assessed by the Zimin* The provision was made that 

after the payment of land revonue the zem indars could save something 
o 

for themselves* An examination of the evidence summarised above will 
reveal that the position of the zaoindara as lntormediarles to 
engage for the land revenue was duly recognised* The a aoindars con- 
tinued to occupy the position of intermediary for purposes of assess- 
ment and collection in the remaining years of the first half of the 
10th century* 

1. yrr faiyi, ’- i -sCardanl f*34 bj -foulssat^p^iya^ f*19b 
2* Hidayat- q l- ^ awanin f f * 29 b, 28b 
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Thu paita ( lease) reproduced ia the 2a at azM il -Ama^ i -tfaiicas 

indicates that the zaai nears and Juqaddama engaged for the payment 

of land revenue.' According to the author of the uiwan-iPasq nd in every 

nauan or village there wore a number of Tuqaddams or the owners of 

the village and subordinate to then were a few hundred persons known 

au I flBi or qaaa raa* Those asa-ils tilled the land and paid tho land 

2 

revenue to the government through the .iuuuddaaa* i© road elsewhere 
in the sane authority that it was a common practice to settle the 
land revenue with the qaetinda rs and such a settlement was known as 

when a zaaindar* for one reason or other, dec- 
lined to enter into an engagement for the assessed lend revenue that 
the collections wore showing revenue demand against each cultivator* 

3 

ouch a practice was lenown as ooal-x- k haia . 

We lied noted that in the first half of the 18th century the 
direct relationship between the government and peasants had ceased 
to exist; the group assessment had become the common practice and 
land revenue was ooilcctod through the intermediaries, village 
aamindara or the a u qad dcas* It remains to investigate the nature of 
the right or interest in tho land enjoyed by the peasants* The evidence 
on t he point is rather meagure but an attempt shall be madeto piece 
together the information available in our authorities* Thejimportant 
points of our investigation will be to examine the relation ship that 


X, u tur-ul-i ^>al- i -t>ai .os f.G7a, GSb 

2# &£3as&asa& *> 

2* Ibid, f.l&ab* 
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• V.V- 

subsisted between the p-asants and the samlndar: to ascertain the 
nature of occupancy rights of the peasants and to form an idea about 
the general economic condition of the peasants. Hie wasturwil-Agial-l- 
Balkas contains a auchllka or undertaking given by the sac&ndars 
or huqaddaras which throws some li^it on some of tho points under 
investigation* It appears that the z emindars were entitled to collect 
the land revenue from tho peasants as shown in the assessment accounts* 
The fta mindors were also entitled to ask the peasants to plough their 
fields without any payment for tho services rendered by, the peasants* 
But tho ^ominuars could not demand more than what was customary in 
the area* The passage also indicates that peasants had some occupancy 
rights in tho land. The z aaindars gave an undertaking to tho effect 
that they would not cause any peasant of the village to leave it •More- 
over, 1^ for one reason or another a peasant left the 'Ullage they 
would conciliate tho absconding peasant in the following year, re- 
settle him in the village and pursuadc him to cultivate hfts holdings 
however, if the peasant did not resettle in tho village^ his holding 
would be divided among tho za aindarq. ^ Thus the evidence under examin- 
ation tends to suggest that in certain areas the peasant did not 
only enjoy the occupancy rights in land but this right remained un- 
impaired even in his absence provided ho returned to the village 
and engaged himself in cultivation of his field within a year of 
absconding from the village* 
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Jana confirmatory evidence relating to the right of occupancy 
io also available in the Mati irnil ^eml of Jahdi All £han. The first 
of the regulations contained in the Jas t u r-ul-vaaal lays dcvn that 
ryots who hie Id their land in hereditaiy rights for a long tine should 
not bo ouoted from the village. They should bo under no circumstances 
te ejected from the hereditary lands occupied by the family of the 
peasant for a long time, ouch land could bo however, resumed if a 
peasant withdrew hi© claim of tils own accord, hand go abandoned should 
be given to some one who held livid in hereditary right a * the regula- 
tions under reference indicates that certain peasants held their lands 
in hereditary rights and that such rights wore inviolable, except whan 
3uch a peasant absconded or disclaimed his rights of his own accord 
>.e have noted the presence of hereditary ryots who could not 
be ojected. Jvidenoe available in a work: prepared in the late 13th 
century indicates that in Jongal the cultivators were grouped into 
three dashes namely the p ctadar ryots, fa al l ryots and ^ feaht 
ryots. The pattodar ryots seem to have enjoyed a superior position 
because they engaged for ten bighoo of land and paid the land 
for it but actually cultivated fifteen bighao of land. As such 
wer'o men of some m^ons. The fasli ryots engaged ovary year for 
land they brought under cultivation and paid the land revenue 
ihay arc described to bo without any means. Jon-ro 3 ident cultiva 
wore known as oaf &aoht and paid the land revenue for the land 
voted by them. An examination of the relevant evidence sumaari 

1. lkistur-ul-Amal of iiahdi All £han f.lb 

2. hi galel i- 3 ? --. iraat f.Qb.cf. *igrarian System p.131 
U on-resident peasants wore culled, as they still are 

but with varied spelling e.g. nvekooat ) .E 
peasants were called either as now chapoarband , or e 
(f.n.p.lbl)* 
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In the preceding lines tend a to suggest that hereditary ryots 

( (/m/'**' i* MUiK ryots and Ich udkaat ryots bolongedto a 

privileged class of the cultivators and perhaps all these terns signify 

cultivators who enjoyed occupancy right in land and whose holdings 

•wore assessed on a comparatively lighter rotes than those of the 

others such as the fasli and pul kasht ryots* A number of documents 

relating to the province of Awadh indicate that in certain areas it 

was a well established practice to write down the terms and conditions 

such as the amount to be paid and the period for which theland was 

1 

acquired by the peasants from the zemindars* The documents under 
reference are the dead or deeds of acceptance on the part of the 
peasants but they suggest tnat in turn the a amindars would. have given 
oattas or lease-deeds to tho puaoants* On this presumption we can 
suggest that oattadar ryots wore also found in the province ot Awadh* 
Thus a careful examination of the available evidence seems to 
indicate that in the first half of the 18th century the position of 
the peasants was considerably weakened as they had lost tho direct 
relationship with the government* The distribution of the assessed 
land revenue was largely left in the hands of the intermediaries who 
wore also entitled to collect the land revenue from the peasants* Such 
an arrangement gave ample opportunity to the zemindar s toexploit the 
peasants, if they chose to do so* How the power and privileges vosted 
in tho g« qindqra were exercised is a matter of conjecture* Ue have 
not boon able to trace any evidence to Indicate the manner in which 
tho power given to the zemindars was utilised* However, there are indi- 
cations that a considerably large number of peasants enjoydd the 


1* Allahabad Documents pqs. 229 , 324, 329 
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occupancy right in land and they v;ero not reduced to the position 
of tenants 'QV. 4.11 as became the case in the early 19th century. The 
provision for protecting the ryots against ejection, and the practice 
of executing deed of acceptance for acquiring land for cultivation 
for a specified period indicates that in certain areas the land was 
considered valuable and th<ure night have been some pressure on land. 

In ih view of the facts noted above, no generalisation about the wide** 
spread scarcity of peasants and abundance of lend waiting for men can 
be safely made, we can only suggest that there were areas where land 
was abundant and peasants were not available to bring it under culti- 
vation. On the other hand, there were such tracts of the country where 
no additional arable lands were available and it could be acquired 
either by purchase or by ejecting the peasants. It may Slao be pointed 
out that in areas whore enough additional land was available for 
cultivation the question of ejection was of little practical import- 
ance. But in other areas, whore it was not easy to acquire enough 
new land for cultivation the question of ejection and the right of 
occupancy in land had acquired considerable practical importance for 
the agricultural community as well as for the local administration. 
This appears to be the significance of the provision for vesting the 
right of occupancy in the cultivators who were known as hereditary, 
2 gtta&g or &gd&&t xyots. 
donditlona of the peasants: 

There is no specific evidence to indicate the economic condition 
of the peasants in the period wider study. *»e know that tho peasant 
had to pay from 1/3 to i/2 of the produce according to productivity 
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of the land which varied from place to place* »e can also note that 
he had to pay auaething over and above the land revenue demand in 
the form of various taxes which w-ro collected from him to pay the 
Patwarl, the Santiago, and the Chaudhari* Thus his not share in the 
produce was lose than 1/3 or 1/2 of the produce* «e have also noted 
that the weakening of the administration at all levels andthe prac- 
tice of l.iarahdarl had adversely affected the interests of the agri- 
cultural community and specially those of cultivators* Out there are 
indications that the l.iarahuar sooner or later vacated the village 
and the original saaindars were restored* Thus the period lacked 
stability in the administrative practices which was not conducive 
to the well-being of the peasants* The available facts t therefore, 
tend to suggest that an average peasant could not have been a man 
of any considerable means* Most probably he lived from hand to mouth* 
However, it is difficult to form any idea about the average income 
of an ordinary peasant* It depended on more than one factor* The caste 
of the peasants, the type of the village— whether the peasantry or 
tho village aamindare formed the majority in the village, whether 
the village aomlndara lived in an adjoining village and the entire 
land in the village in question was tilled by the peasants - the 
pressure on land determining the area of average holding, the integ- 
rity or otherwise of the *mil were some important facts which deter- 
mined the income and means of the peasants* These facts will have 
to be investigated on a regional basis £be fore we can arrive at any 
conclusion approximating the real state of affairs* At present all 
that wo can say is that there were peasants who were men of some 
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means or what is known in rural India os haslvatdar (literally 

men of moans) • In fact, those inferences are supported by lhs 
evidence contained in the . d oalah- l -^raat . We are told that oattadar 
ryots were men of moans whereas the fa 81,1 ryots were destitute of 
any means . x duch stray references which depict the Indian peasantry 
as naked and starving teeming millions scorn to be a vicious exaggera- 
tion of the facts noted in a particular region with pro-conceived 
notion of poverty aid propperity without any proper perspective of the 
life in rural Hindustan. It is difficult to believe that a peasan- 
try, the majority of which lived at the verge of starvation did meat 
the exacting demands of the greedy and oppressive l.tarahar or an 'tail 
and yet managed to save itself from complete extinction. At the present 
stage of our knowledge it is better to leave the subject epon till 
more definite and conclusive evidence is forthcoming to assess the 
lot of the peasantry in the first half of the 13th century. 

Auqaudaa t 

iluqaddam literally means the first man and has boon rendered 
into Anglioh as the headman. In the revenue literature of the Lhighal 
period the ..ord has been used loosely to signify the holder of an 
office in the land revenue administration at tho village level a 
aaoindar . a representative of tho peasants or of the gaming era , a 
person occupying the dual position of a servant of the sasAndcr 
and the representative of the peasants. The -iuqoddaa appears in 
the 03 the holder of an oflica at the village level. He was 


i. ait 
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associated with the work of assessment and collection ; he recorded 

the measurement operations along with the ICartcun and the Potwarl,* 

2 

maintained tau-lih or the ossoeaaont account, collected the land 
revenue and deposited it in the pargana treasury . In a document dated 
2072 A#h*/1661 A*S* the Muqaddan appears to be occupying the dual posi- 
tion of the lorindah or the manager of the saninaar and the repre- 
ecntatlve of the poasante in the village# 4 »e learn from another docu- 
ment dated 1060 A.K./1650 A#D# that there was a dispute between the 
two parties in a village about the collections made under the heads 
of end blawal or aettaghl* They agreed; we are told, to divide 

the collections made under the two heads in equal halves between them- 
selves* In the document under reference the qugaddaql rights have been 
used as quite distinct froa the sottarhl or b ^swai rights, wiiich as 
we have noted in an earlier section, was another name for the samindarl 
or proprietary rights* The inference is that the parties to the dis- 
pute held the dual position of the owners of land and the holders 
of the office of the auoaddaai * Incidentally we note that the office 
could be held by more than on person. The relevant evidence In the 
las tur-ul-»Hol Indicates that they occupied a position similar 

to that of tho village saaindare* They engaged for the payment of 
assessed land revenue and gave an undertaking# to the effect that 

C 

all arable land in the village would be brought under cultivation* 

U <4n-i«?.kb ri I p#l»2 

2# Ibid, p.»0 

3. ibid I p. 200 

4# Allahabad wcuaent^.o.375 

5. l-iaal-i* flglicM ff« 31,32,' rqrharyfd -tCardanl f.34 b, 
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In a later work the Muqaddams has been defined as the owner 

of land. We are told that in every village there were many Muqaddams 

i.e. owners of the village and a large number of persons subordinate to 

them were known as asami or the cultivators, who tilled the land and 

paid land revenue through the Muqaddams. 1 2 3 4 In the passage umder reference 

it appears, that Muqaddam has been used ass a variant for the zamindar . 

The inference is supported by an evidence contained in the same authority 

where the zamindar is described as an intermediary who engaged for land 
2 

revenue. Thus the author of Diwan Pasand does not differentiate between 
zamindar and Muqaddam and uses the terms to signify an intermediary 
who engaged for land revenue and also held proprietary ri&ht in land. 

From the reports compiled in the first quarter of the 19th 
century it appears that in some districts of the Doab the Muqaddams 
were representatives of village cultivators who claimec proprietary 
right in land. Such a right was not disputed yet they were usually 

g 

ascribed to a class, different from the village zamindar s . In the 

district of Delhi and in the districts adjoining to it the Muqaddams 

4 

were recognised as the representative of the village z amindars . In 
many districts, we are told, many estates were found where no village 
zamindars or proprietors were forthcoming to engage for land revenue. 

In these districts the collections were made from the ryot^who poss- 
essed no proprietary rights in the land. The collections were usually 

1. Pi wan Pasand ff. 7b, 8 a 

2. Pi wan Pasand f.l5ab 

3. Revenue Selections pp.91-92 

4. Ibid, p.92 
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made through the representatives of the ryots who were known as 
iiuqaddams, 1 The liuqaddam, we learn from the report , in some eases 
appeared as an old zaointfar, who had sold his property but still con- 
tinued to cultivate his paternal Helds. Being the leading man in 
the village he still preserved his influence and therefore he ms 
employed by the purchaser or the new g aaindar to manage the village 
on his behalf in the character of a ryot-ouqaddoin. 

Thus the records compiled by the early British administrators 
substantively confirm the inferences baaed on the evidence contained 
in the Persian sources* ie might conclude by saying that the liuqaddam 
held oertaln Interest in land and generally he occupied a representa- 
tive position in the agricultural community* He might represent the 
aamlndars or the peasants and at times he represented be th* In certain 
areas, however, he was treated more or less on the same footing as a 

In his position as the represenvtativo of the agricultural 
community the suqaddam served the community as well as tihe government 
For the services rendered by him he was paid either in cash or some 
land was granted to him* «e have noted that certain persons were 
entitled to the collections made under the muqaddami dues* The Muqaddam 
was also Xsl granted some land for services rendered by him and such a 

4 

grant of land was known as nankar * It appears that the nnrkar grant 

1* revenue Selections p*92 
2* Allahabad Documents 

3* S aotur- ul -^vaal- i iU^a-iri f*110 a, also see f*53b,. A passage 

In j nrhan :- l -.Cardani .however . notes that the ^uqaddaas were entitled 
to Inao or grant of rant free land whereas the Chaudhoris were 
entitled to n a nk a r - (see f.29) 
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was made over and above the au oad iaai dues* The Aail was required 

to maintain anang other papers the tyoar or register showing the 

adjustments made on account of the nankar and auqoddaal due a. He also 

maintained a register showing the area of land held by the Muqaddams*^ 

According to the Board's report of 1808 the nankar lands wore held In 

eoQc cases by the proprietor of the soil In others* It was held by 

persons totally unconnected -ith proprietary right in land such as 

2 

..anungo, their juraaahtas, Muqaddaos , whaudharies and Qazis* Thus it 
appears that the jZuqaddaos were entitled to two perquisites namely 
cauqoddaai end the nankar* Muqaddanl was most probably a ccodLsaion on 
the total collections whereas the nankar was a grant of refct - free 
land* 

Village segyanlg: 

We have noted that an ordinary village contained the village 
zaolndars. the peasants, the landless labourer end the v ill age ser- 
vants, who still in certain rural areas are known as the fchldaatl 
par la . They served the entire village community and specially the 
agricultural community of the village, the gaplndars and the peasants* 
tio account of the village servants, except that of Patwari is available 
In the Persian records but the important village servants have been 
noted In the reports of the revenue officers In the early 19th 
century* The description of the village servants contained In the 
British records Is corroborated by the presence of hereditary village 
servants even today in most of the villages In the country which Is 

1* tiir-til-it^aqlj ' ^laza&ixft ? f*110 a 
2* revenue Selections p*l89 
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now known as Uttar Pradesh. The important among the village servants 9 
It appears, were the lohar or blacksmith, the barahoc or carpenter, naao 
or the barber and d hoboc or the washerman.^* In some villages the sweeper 
also come under the head of village servant • Generally, the village 
servants were paid in kind and the practice continues eventoday. Accord- 
ing to the report subcaitted by tho collector of Agra for every plough 

o 

on the estate it v/no customary, for the following persons who comprised 
the village establishment received from the tonants 10 seers of grain 
or a dnyya (seer) on each khet (field). Xt appears that in florae 
villages saqqah or water carrier was aloe employed and v; as paid a 

4 

similar allowance of grain as above. The dhonook or the village watch- 
man was an important servant in the village. The paymoit was made either 
in the for.t of grain or grant of rent free land. The bhang eo or the 
sweeper was also granted some land but generally speaking the custom 

A 

was for each house to give daily a rotee or cake, 
fa twari i 

The Patwari or the village accountant was an important servant 
in the village. His functions and duties find a notice in the Ain. 
uater documents hardly throw any light to indicate changes ,if any, 
in tho functions attached to the office of the Patwari. Under the 
.iughals the Patwari was the writer or the accountant of the village* 

*ach village, we are told, by *^bul Fasl, had one Patwari. He was 

1. -avenue Selections p.276 

2. The Village Hatabliehmont comprised blacksmith, carpenter, barber, 
washerman (Revenue Selections p.278) 

3. He venue Selections 278 

4. ibid 278 

5. Ibid 278 j in certain areas the pas^efcs served as village watchmen- 
0. *iovonue Selections, p.273 
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employed on behalf of the cultivators and was paid one percent of 

^ 1 

cocnia.ii on on the collections made under the head aad-dol of Patwari* 

As to his functions he noted the measurement operations along with the 
ttuqaddam and .-Carkun and attested the consolidated accounts of assess* 
ment*~ Be waa also associated with the ^ork of collection and he on* 
tered in detail the collections made from the ryots in a memorandum 

q 

which was handed over to the peasants* This a^orondua was known as 

aarkhat . He was authorised to collect the money and deposit it in the 

pargana treasury# He maintained the nu3kha- i -tau.11h or the accounts 

5 

of assessment, and the accounts of receipts and arrears* We learn 
elsewhere that the Patvnri maintained a complete account of all collec- 
tions made by the Amil in the local language* The account was known 
as ka?hg- \* ^ v 3 q which was translated into Persian by the ro<;ular staff 

g 

in order to detect the misappropriations on the part of the Anil* 

It appears that in the early years of the 10th century the 

Patwari was paid by the aamindar who, in his own turn, collected a 

tax | known as < |aml free the peasants at the rats of six pie on each 

7 

rupee as the right of the Patwari* In a document dated U54 ws read 
about the data! collected by the aamindar from the peasants at the rate 
of one f ulus per blgha which was over and above the sattartii or 

Q 

zanlnclori dues* In case the deal under reference can be identified 
with the flgnl described in the aevsnue Selections os the ri. ^rt of the 
Patwari collected by the saaindars . we can reasonably suggest that 

1* &S-12 1 9*209, aad-doi literally means two percent 

2* Ibid, p*199 

3* Ibid, p*199 

4* Ibid, p*200 
5* Ibid, p*200 

d# ,< hul£3at- us -SlyaQ f*43 b, 44 a, 

7. Avenue Selections pp*278-79 

3* Allahabad Documents uo*329. The document under reference aids 

(Contd* on next pggs ) 





in the first half of the 18th century the Patwarl was actually paid 
by the peasants through the .sag&ttSSE* ?h® inference is corroborated 
by the evidence contained in the Ain and quoted in the above lines* 


(Foot note continued from previous page ) 
that the rate* for deni were the ease as in the past* The 
Inference is that the deni was collected from the peasant even 
even in the 17th and 18th century* 


SUMMARY AMD CuMCHJSIOriS 


The three decades that intervened between the death of 
Aurangzeb and the invasion of iiadir Shah cover the period of poli- 
tical and administrative disintegration of the Mughal Smpire. In 1707 
it had reached the zenith of its territorial limits and with the 
defeat of the Marethas as a result of the relentless struggle against 
them by aurangzeb the Empire seemed secure against internal revolts 
and foreign aggression. However, within a few years of Aurangzeb* a 
death the Mughal emperor had to face the revolts of the Sikhs, the 
Jats and the Rajputs, The -larathas recovered with an amazing and 
unexpected vigour and once again constituted a serious challenge to 
the Mughal empire. The period was also marked by intense factional 
activities at the Mughal Court which tended to impair the military 
power and administrative stability of the State. In 1739 Nadir Shah 
appeared in the Panjab and the Persians won an easy victoiy against 
the -iighal forces. The Persian victory revealed the inner weakness 
of the Mughal power, encouraged centrifugal forces to assert them- 
selves against the central authority and contributed still further 
to the rapid disintegration of the Mughal empire. 

The rot in the administrative institutions of the Snpire had 
been sapping its vitality since the second half of the 17th century. 
As the first half of the 18th century wore on the agrarian and ad- 
ministrative crisis began to reflect itself in the form of local 
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revolts, religious antagonism, factionalism at the court and 
degeneration of the ruling classes. Thus the crisis gradually tended 
to become deeper and more complex and ultimately led to the political 
disintegration of the Empire. A study of the land revenue administra- 
tion clearly brings out the nature of the administrative ctisis with 
which the Mughal Empire was faced in the first half of the 18th 
century, and indicates the relationship between the agrarian and 
administrative crisis and political disintegration. 

By the close of the 17th century the institution of .i agirdari 
had failed to adopt itself with the changed political and agrarian 
conditions. The glaring contradiction in the assignment system re- 
vealed itself in the form of an overwhelming increase in the number 
and rank of the mansabdars and a corresponding decrease in the OJU&&J*- 
able a adrs for assignment. The inflated nature of .jama and keen 
competition among the descendents of old servants of the Empire and 
the new claimants to mansabs and .jagirs could be regarded as the 
direct results of these developments. These tendencies in the .iagirdar i 
system continued growing and were even accentuated in the years that 
followed the death of Aurangzeb. However, the most important develop- 
ment in the post-Aurangzeb period was the conversion of the bulk of 
the khalsa lands into .j a^drs , Even this did not ease the situation 
and the recruitment of emergency forces at intervals on cash basis 
indicates that either the central government had ceased to exercise 
control on the .ia^irdars or the highly inflated .jama f igures had 
reduced the majority of mansabdars to such financial distress 
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that they could not afford to maintain the contingents they were 
required to maintain against their mansabs and j agirs . On the other 
hand, there are indications that a number of mansabdars . who enjoyed 
a privileged position, had acquired high mansabs and lucrative jagirs, 
but they did not maintain the Requisite number of horsemen and could 
not be usefully employed in the military service of the State. The 
total effect of these developments was that the jagirdari system 
failed to provide the State with a strong and efficient military ser- 
vice and at the same time it failed to provide adequate means of live- 
lihood to a large number of mansabdars and horsemen who were employed 
in the service of the State. 

The crisis in the iagirdari system also affected the efficiency 
of the administrative system at various levels because Thanedars, 
Faujdars and Subahdars were in great financial distress on account of 
the poor yields from their .ieuirs . Dissatisfied and frustrated jagir- 
dars could not be expected to perform their executive or military du- 
ties efficiently as they could neither muster the required contingents 
nor could they upkeep the other essential staff adequately. 

The crisis in the .Iagirdari system also led to exploitation 
of the peasantry. Highly inflated jama figures compelled the iagirdar 
to assess his iagir for a jama which could not be normally realised 
from zamindars . The zamindars in their own turn either refused to 
engage for the increased land revenue or transferred the burden on 
to the peasants. In case they refused to engage for the land revenue 
the necessaiy conditions for the appearance of the ijarahdar as an 
intermediary were created, which meant a more intensive exploitation 
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of the peasantry* 

The decline of the .ia-irdari system can be traced back to the 
inherent contradictions which it contained from its very inception. 

The system^ as we have noted, was essentially a mode of payment by 
assignment of salaries which were fixed in cash. Such practice necessi- 
tated the valuation of the estimated income of the Empire which was 
technically known as .lama . Under the given agrarian conditions in 
the Mugial period the wide gap between the estimated income and the 
actual collections always remained a difficult problem. The nature of 
the problem was fully revealed as early as the 15th year of Akbar* s 
reign. The Jama -1 -Baqami ca lami indicated a highly inflated .jama in 
which the gap between the .jama and actual collection was very wide. 

But the creation of the inflated .jama was a political and administra- 
tive necessity, because Akbar had to pay a large number of mansabdars 
in the form of assignments, but the available assignments were very 
few. Thus the real problem was to fight out the tendency of inflated 
.iama and to maintain m workable relationship between the estimated 
income from the .ia, ,ir and the actual collections therefrom and between 
the total number of mansabdars and horsemen employed in the imperial 
service. 

It may be noted that earnest efforts were made to narrow down 
the gap between the jams and actual collections under Akbar and 
preparation of various .jamas under Akbar indicates that the land 
revenue administration under Akbar did succeed in narrowing down the 
gap between the .iama figures and actual collection. Under dahangir, it 
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appears, the .jama figures were highly inflated. ^he situation 
in the .lagirdari system, under Shahjahan became quite serious and 
he had to introduce some drastic reforms in the mansabdari and jagir- 
dari system. He introduced the regulations which have been described 
as month-scales and month-proportions, which prescribed the claims and 
obligations of the mansabdars . The total effect of these regulations 
was reduction in the pay scales of the mansabdars and a corresponding 
decrease in the number of horsemen maintained by the m ansabdars . An 
examination of the relevant evidence indicates that the attempt to 
root out the evil of inflated .iama was direct and intricate. The myth 
of high mansabs and enormous .jama figures was maintained and it was 
difficult, at any given time, to ascertain the exact income from the 
assigned lands. The figures given as actual collections were always 
a matter of dispute between the revenue ministry and the jagirdar. 
Aurangzeb could not give adequate attention to the details of ad- 
ministration especially during the second half of his reign when he 
devoted all his time and energies to his mission of rooting out the 
Marathas. The attempts at reforms under Bahadur Shah were half-hearted 
and even they were thwarted by the indifference of the iinperor and the 
machination of his court favourites. A similar fate awaited the belated 
attempt at reforms by Nizam-ul-Mulk. Consequently, the tendency towards 
inflated .jama continued in the first half of the 18th century. 

The well-established practice of the constant transfer of jagirs 
was another source of instability for the .iagirdari system. It did not 
only lead to rack-renting of the peasants and ruin of the oultivation 
but also indirectly contributed to an increase in the number of 
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mansabdars . Jenerally a long period intervened between the resumption 
of a .iagir and the assignment of an alternative .iagi'r and in the mean- 
time the resumed .iagir was administered by the State officers dealing 
with the mahal -i-pai -baqi . At any given time a large number of mansab- 
dars, who were on pay roll of the State, were not actually in possess- 
ion of jagirs . It is true that in due course their claims were adjusted. 
But the inordinate delay in the process of audit and ^adjustment gave 
some more time to the State to withhold the salaries of the mansabdars . 
Thus the practice of the transfer of .i agirs enabled the State to employ 
at a given time, a certain number of mansabdars for whom normally the 
necessary funds were not available but the State was under the obliga- 
tion to adjust their claims against it within an unspecified period. 

Such an arrangement increased the burden on the exchequer of the State, 
created a sense of insecurity among the mansabdars and Impaired the 
efficiency of the imperial army. 

It may pertinently be asked why no efforts were made to employ 
only a fixed number of mansabdars and soldiers whose salaries could be 
fully paid from the available funds from the ja&irs, and why no curb 
was put on the tendency of constant increase in the number of ma nsab- 
dars . The answer to the question can be found in the constant inflow 
of immigrant from Iran and Turan, In the political conditions peculiar 
to Medieval India, and in the feudal tendencies that persisted in the 
mansabdari system. An examination of the political history of the 
Mughal period will reveal that with the exception of brief intervals 
the Mughals army had been constantly employed either in conquerring 
new territories or in supressing powerful rebels within the Empire. 
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Under these conditions it was not possible to put a ceiling on the 
number of the ma nsabdars and their contingents* Another factor which 
contributed to the increase in the number of mansabdars was the semi- 
feudal character of the mansabdari system* Outwardly, the mansabdari 
system might appear to be a bureaucracy which was created by curbing 
the power and pretensions of the nobility* The rules and regulations 
laid down for the recruitment, claims and obligations of mansabdar * 
the law of escheat and the well established practice of frequent trans- 
fer of .l agira lend strong support to the presumption that the powers 
and pretensions of aristocracy were effectively curtailed and they 
were organised into an imperial military service* Theoretically even 
a man sab was not vested with any hereditary right* But beneath the 
appearance of a bureaucracy the feudal 1 tendencies persisted, in actual 
practice, the hereditary claims were organised, and in a majority 
of cases the sons and descendents of a mansabdar were provided with 
mansabs * In fact, there are indications that for a long time the claims 
of the descendants of old mansabdars . known as khanah za dan, received 
special care and attention by the emperors and such persons 
started their career with considerably high mansabs . Again the landed 
aristocracy of the country, the Rajputs, the Afghans and the Deccanl 

1* Feudal here refers to certain characteristics of the m ansabdari 
system: 

(a) The mansabdars . paid as they were in the form of assignments, 
held certain interest in land and lived on the appropria- 
tion of the surplus produce from it* 

(b) In actual practice the system recognised the hereditary 

claims of the nobility and the landed aristocrat cf the 

country to mansabs . 
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Hussalmans were somehow or other accommodated within the frame-work 
of the mansabdari system. Even an attempt was made to accommodate 
the Marathas but it did not completely succeed, iith the passage of 
time the demand for mansabs and .laoirs grew in number and intensity 
and the State failed to resist the pressure from the nobility. The 
political and administrative history of the last quarter of the 17th 
and first half of the 18th century clearly brings out the keen competi- 
tion for acquiring mansabs and .wars . The rise of the Marathas and 
the Jats, the unrest and periodical revolts in Bundelkhand and Rajput ana 
and the factionalism at the court might have been partially acctuated 
by political, religious and personal motives but beneath them all lay 
the hunger for land and territory, which gave the holders a financial 
stability which was not otherwise possible. The State ultimately 
succumbed to the ever increasing demand of the ruling classes and even 
the bulk of khalsa lands was assigned as .iagir . These developments 
resulted in the political disintegration of the Empire and with the 
decay of the Empire the class of ,iaAirdar 3 also met with its doom. How- 
ever, some of the most powerful mansabdars either asserted their in- 
dependence or carved out independent principalities for themselves. 

The Rajpu* chiefs who were reduced to the status of .iagirdars threw 
away the yoke of subservience to the Mughal Empire and became indepen- 
dent. In Awadh, Bengal and in the Deccan powerful nobles carved out 
independent principalities for themselves. 

The practice of i.larah . though an old one, reappeared during 
the reign of Jahangir and continued to gain ground during the course 
of the 17th century. >»hile it was common in .jagir lands, in khalsa 
lands it was rather limited, and was permitted only under special 
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circumstances. However, after the death of Bahadur Shah the practice 
became wide-spread in khalsa as well as in jagir lands. The development 
affected the working of the land revenue administration adversely and 
weakened its stability still further, while there appears to be little 
justification for the introduction of the practice in khalsa lands, 
in ja^ir lands it was the direct result of the inflated jama , which 
normally could not be realised. The jagirdar thought it wiser to con- 
tent himself with a limited but a sure amount to be realised from 
the i jarahdar than to manage the jagirs himself and spend a consider- 
able amount and time in doing so without any certainty of the full 
collections to be made from the jagira . But effects of such an 
arrangement on zaminda rs and peasants were ruinous. The revenue -farming 
gave rise to a class of bankers and speculators who invested their 
money in revenue -farming and thus emerged as a class of intermediaries 
apart from the hereditary zamindars . The rise of the new class created 
artificial conditions for a keen competition to engage for land revenue 
demand which exceeded the normal jama . The hereditary zamindar was faced 
with a difficult position, whether he outbade the ijarahdar or with- 
drew from the contest he could not escape ruin. The total effect of 
the practice on a large scale was the ruin of a large number of ancient 
hereditary zamindars who were replaced either by powerful neighbouring 

zamindars who gradually carved out t aluqahdarls at the cost of the old 
1 

zamindars, or were ousted by the rich bankers from the towns and 
cities who emerged as absentee landlords. 


1. A study of the British records lead to the inference that the 
majority of the t aluqadars in Awadh were originally ijarahdar a - 
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The practice of i.iarah in regard to jagir lands, as noted 
above, was closely related with the crisis in the jagirdari system. 

The political and administrative conditions were such that no action 
against the .lagirdars could be taken by the Revenue Ministry. But in 
khalsa l ands the practice was adopted as a measure of expediency and 
as it served the vested interests of the bankers and those who patro- 
nised them for their personal ends. Attempts at abolishing the practice 
met -with stiff opposition from the vested interests headed by the court 
favourites. The weak emperors succummed to their pressure and the 
attempts at reform were abandoned. 

That the village zamindars existed in almost all the mahal 
of the Mughal Empire has been discussed elsewhere. The land under 
the zamindars , whether in the khalsa or in the jagir lands, were 
subject to the detailed assessment in accordance with the »ules and 
regulations of the Revenue Ministry. They acted as intermediaries 
for the collection and payment of land revenue. These zamindars were 
quite distinct from the vassal Chiefs, referred to in the Mughal 
chronicles as zamindars . who paid a fixed tribute or were assigned 
their zamindaris in lieu of their salary against their mansabg .Sueh 
a village zamindar enjoyed proprietary rights in land which 

were transf errable . The village zamindar continued to occupy the same 
position in the agricultural community of a village in the 17th and 
18th century. However, the practice of nasaq in the form of group 
assessment strengthened his position as an intermediary. He did not 
only engage for the collection and payment of land revenue but the 
distribution of jama over the individual holdings of the peasants 
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was also left in his hands, a practice which he could utilise in 
his own interest at the cost of the peasants. But the wide-spread 
practice of revenue -farming robbed him of much of the advantages that 
would have accrued on account of the nasaq arrangement. The practice 
of revenue-farming, it appears, adversely affected the interests of 
the village zamindars and there are indications that the competition 
between the i.iarahdars and the zamindars for engaging for land revenue 
which exceeded the normal .lama , led to the ruination of many old 
families of the hereditary zamindars . A large number of sale-deeds 
of zamindari rights preserved in the U.P,States Records Office, 
Allahabed / indicate that in the first half of the 18th century, 
zamindari rights / were sold on a considerably large scale which seem 
to confirm the inference that practice of i.iarah proved to be the 
ruin of the small zamindars . Thi. #ase was . however / different with 
the big and powerful zamindars . The local officers, with the inadequate 
means for maintaining efficient and strong local police and soldiers 
employed in connection with the collection of land revenue, were not 
in a position even to collect the normal jama, in case a powerful 
z emindar chose to defy the local officer. Under the given political 
and administrative conditions no help from the centre could be 
expected and the local officer was left to meet the situation with 
the resources at his immediate command. Under such circumstances, 
prudence tended to counsel the local officer to respect rather than 
coerce a powerful z aaindar . Neither an i.iarahdar from city nor a 
neighbouring zamindar could dare to obtain his zamind ari in revenue 
farming. On the other hand, a powerful zamindar could obtain the 
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villages owned by small zamindars in farm and if possible contrive 
to purchase these villages for amounts much less than their actual 
value# 

The institution of madad ma. ah land had important bearing on 
the political, economic and social life of rural Hindustan* The prac- 
tice of granting rent-free lands to the Muslim, especially the Shaikh 
and Sayyids, was actuated by the motives of creating pockets of local 
influence which could be always depended upon for loyal service to the 
State* The Muslim grantees of revenue free lands settled down in the 
remote villages and on account of their tact and intelligence won a 
place of respect among the alien Hindu population* On the nne hand, 
it appears, they exercised their influence with the local Officers 
to protect the local Hindus against the unjust exactions or other 
forms of oppression, on the other hand they were required to furnish 
the government officers with reliable information about the political 
and administrative condition of the locality# Economically, it created 
a class^ spread all over the the country, which like the zem indars 

t 

depended for its livelihood on the surplus produce from the land* 
Genurally, the madad maish holders enjoyed economic immunity in so far 
that their lands were free from all taxes* But the grants v/ere generally 
small and, therefore, they were, in most cases, not much better off 
than the village zamindar s. They were not called zamindars but for all 
practical purposes they enjoyed the same rights and interests in land 
as ike za mindars * There are indications that in the first half of the 
18th century holders of madad raaash land enjoyed the* right to sell 
or transfer land as gift in the same way as the zamindars iid* The 
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rights in madad maash land gradually tended to be hereditary, subject 

to formal renewal and confirmation* In the first half of the 18th 
century, however, it appears that certain types of madad maash lands 
had acquired more or less the same character as the zamindari land 
and were subject to revenue assessment. Thus the institution ultimate- 
ly more or less merged into the institution of zamindar i and served 
to widen the class of intermediaries. The present v/riter does not 
want to suggest that the Muslim zamindars of the 18th century were 
invariably the grant holders or their descendants. Muslims, of course, 

acquired zamindari rights by purchase and sometimes converted i.jarah 

by 

rights into zamindari . But it is important to note that/the middle 
of the 18th century the m adad maash grants were quite freely treated 
in transactions as zamindari lands and hardly any distinction was 
made between the zamindar and one who held the madad maash grant. 

Socially, the institution became responsible for fostering 
and developing belief in and practice of religious toleration among 
the rural popul tion. The Muslim settled down in the interior and 
came into direct contact with the Hindu rural population. These Muslims 
succeeded in retaining the essentials of their religious beliefs and 
customs. iMevertheless they were considerably influence by the local 
customs and began to participate in the local festivals, not as a 
matter of belief, but merely as an occasion which afforded them an 
opportunity to rejoice with those who, althou^i professed a different 
religion, were nontheless their life-long companions to face the 
common problems of rural life. Similarly, the simple minded Hindus 
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in the villages came to know and understand the Muslim culture and reli- 
gion as practiced and observed by the Muslims in their daily life. Gra- 
dually, the realisation came to Hindus that the Muslins were not alto- 
gether unwholly as they were made to believe from the accounts handed down 
to them from their forefathers, who identified a Muslim with a Turk and 
a malich . a tyrant and a creatire of extremely unwholly and unclean 
habits. Consequently, the rural Hindus and Muslins developed alike a 
deep rooted sense of religious toleration towards each other tfhich was 
bom of a realisation of common needs and problems of the limited but 
compact life of an Indian village. The legacy of religious toleration 
in rural India is still a cherished asset left by the institution of 
aadad gnash grants. 

«'e have noted that nasaq in the form of group assessment had become 
the general practice in assessing the revenue farming in the reign of Au- 
rangzeb and continued to be so in the first half of the 18th century* The 
replacement of zabt by nasaq has been described as an administrative 
revolution in the methods of assessment. whether the change over amounted 
to an administrative revolution or not the fact remains that it con- 
siderably affected tho relative position of the peasants and the 
intermediaries. The nasaq arrangement in the form of group assessment 
implied that the unit of assessment was not the holdings of khe indi- 
vidual peasants but the village or the pargana. The distribution 
of the assessed Jama in such an arrangement was left in the hands 
of the in t ennedi ear i e 8 who also engaged for the collection and payment 
of land revenue. S ucb an arrangement provided the necessary power 
and opportunity to the zemindars and farmers to raise the revenue 
demand against the individual peasants. The peasant had consequently 



to pay more than the amount which could be normally assessed on 
his holdings. In other words the arrangement eliminated the direct 
relationship between the State and the peasants and armed the inter- 
mediaries with the necessary power to exploit the peasantry more inten- 
sively. 

The change over from zabt to nasaq as the most important method 
of assessment indicated a weakening of the administration machinery 
at various levels. The zabt arrangement entailed large expenditure 
in measurement operations and also required a large and efficient 
staff. In case men of integrity were not available the zabt arrange- 
ment admitted of much corruption, caused much inconvenience to all the 
parties concerned and was generally disliked. Whereas the aasaq arrange- 
ment, based as it was on the previous records, was simpler and entailed 
no extra expenditure, with the weakening of the administration when 
the proper vigilance could not be exercised^ nasaq naturally suggested 
itself as the most convenient of all the methods of assessment and 
was consequently adopted as the general practice, although it bene- 
fitted the intermediaries at the cost of the State and the peasants. 

The intermediaries in their own interests as a class favoured nasaq 
as the best of all the methods of assessment and the officials partly 
because of their unwillingness to take up the arduous measurement 
operations and partly under the influence of the intermediaries gra- 
dually shifted over to nasaq . 

Our investigations have revealed that in the first half of the 
18 th century the position of the peasant was considerably weakened. 

The practice of nasaq in the form of group assessment became quite 
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wide-spread and distribution of assessed land revenue over the 

holdings of the individual peasants was largely left in the hands 

of intermediaries. The peasants thus lost the direct relationship 

with the government and the arrangement gave ample opportunity to 

the intermediaries to exploit the peasantry. The effedts of i.iarahdari 

system aggravated the situation still further. It created artificial 

tSr 

Conditions for competition^ f of a land revenue which exceeded the normal 
.jama , which ultimately meant an increase in the burden on the peasantry. 

The examination of the available evidence does not indicate 
any increase in the magnitude of land revenue demand sanctioned by the 
Revenue Ministry. It varied between 1/4 th to 1/2 of the produce, as it 
had been in the 17th century. As to the collections made under the 
head of abwab or taxes over and aWcthe land revenue no specific 
evidence is available. But the administrative practices of the period 
such as the nasaq in the form of group assessment and the revenue-far- 
ming coupled with the weakening of the administrative machinery at 
various levels tended to create the necessary condition for collection 
of such taxes. Wo idea, however, can be formed of their magnitude. 
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Ap pendix A 
N asaq 

Nasaq, as defined in the Farhang- i - Kardani . was essentially 
a methoi of assessment based on previous records showing the revenue 
demand for the last ten or twelve years. It can also be inferred that 
it did not involve measurement. The relevant evidence elsewhere indi- 
cates that it could be made with the individual peasant, at tinder 
Akbar, or with the headman or zam indar as under Shahjahan, Aurangzeb 
and under later Mughals. In case the distribution of the assessed land 
revenue was left in the hands of headman the arrangement could be re- 
garded trhat Moreland was described as group assessment. 

Sri Ram Sharma has defined nasaq as a method of assessment in 

which land revenue was determined on the average of the land revenue 

for the last ten or twelve years, keeping in view any improvement 

that might have been made in land. 1 Moreland has interpreted ±t as 

group assessment viz., assessment of a lump sum on the village or 

occasionally a pargana by agreement with headman, as representing 

2 

the peasants, the distribution being left in the headman 1 s hand. These 

definitions, although correct, not comprehensive. Dr.Saran has, however, 

rejected these interpretations on the ground that their inferences 

are based on evidence relating to the post-Akbar period. He identifies 

nasaq with kankut and maintains that nasaq in the Ain has been used 

in the sense of appraisement and as the essence of both kankut and 

nasaq was an appraisal or an estimate, therefore, the two can 
be identified with each other. 3 However, an examination of the 
relevant evidence does not seem to lend any support to the proposition 

1. Mughal Government and Administration, p.75 

2. The Agrarian System of Moslem India, f.236 

3. Provincial Government of the Mughals, pp. 304-307; 453-487. 
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put forth by Dr.oaran. 

i 

Ihe description of kankut in tho Ain m well as in the documents 
reign 

Of - uitmgsebVcleai'ly Indicates that like zabt . kankut did not involve 
the measurement of land under cultivation* The khaara-i-kankut . re- 


produced in the uiulaaot-us-Jiyaq shows that in kankut arrangement 

the land under cultivation was measured* Tho difference between aabt 

and kankut . however, lay in the fact that in z bt cash rates were 

applied, whereas in kfenkut estimated grain rates, as agreed between 

the parties or calculated after a phayical verification of the pro- 

2 

duce from a few biswas, were applied# Secondly in the 1 aiftana- i-. la rdani 
naoaa has been described as a method of asaosaaent distinct from 
kankut . As such there la hardly any Justification for identifying 


smm with j mate!* 

Dr*s.ran*a arguments for rejecting tho definition put forth 
by Sri i ism Shama and foreland may be summed up as follows: 

1. The definition given by Sri iiaa Shorua is based on evi- 
dence relating to pest-&kbar period and as such does not 
hold good for the reign of Akbar* 

2* .Moreland* s interpretation of nasac as group as cos omen t 
is not acceptable because the evidence in the Ain indicates 
direct relationship between the peasants and the State .More- 
over his interpretation is baaed on an evidence relating 
to the reign of Aurangswb* 


1 • ^ia- i, -»>kbcu , i . X| p * 19 9 
2. -X hulasa t-ua- wlvau . f#2i a* 
3* l arhang- i -uirdanl . f.32 b* 
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Thu arguments advanced by Dr.Baran aa See It necessary to examine 
the relevant evidence in the /4n and in the A kbar Saaa and correlate 
it with the later evidence. 

For the reign of Akbar the evidence is available In a chapter 
of the <dn . entitled <dLn-i-taaal Suagr and in the short notes attached 
to the statistical account of the twelve provinces. In the Ain-i- 
Aoai-Guzar, naaa a Is described aa an alternative method of assess- 
ment for pained ah ( zabt entailing measurement). In the some *dn, 

the Amal-Ouzar is enjoined not to make n asaq with the headman of 
i 

the village aa this led to inefficiency and strengthened the hands 
of the oppressors. Chi the other hand he has required to approach in- 
dividual cultivators and enter mutual agreement with them nn behalf 

. 2 

of the government. 

The evidence under examination established the following 
points t- 

1* aasao was an alternative to to palmalah and did not entail 
measurement. 


2. ..aaac could be made either with the headman or with indi- 
vidual cultivators | but j*kbar discouraged the former prac- 
tice aa it led to inefficiency and oppression. 


In the Short notes attached to the statistical accoukt of 


the twelve provinces, we are told that naaaa obtained in Bengal 



2 * 


not entrust the appraisement with the headman of the village 
and builds up his arguments to show that naaaa has b eon used 
in the sense of appraisement. In fact, the sentence under 
reference does not throw any light on the nature of qaaaq. It 
only suggests that the naaao arrangement ( ..hatever it wnaT could 
be mads with the peasants as well as with the headman, ^kbar* s 
preference, however, was for maxing settlement with the Indivi- 
dual peasant* 
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and in making assessment aasureoant was not the practice* Ghalla- 
ba khahl did not obtain and payment mo made in cash. Berar, m arc 
told, had boon nasaol for a long time 2 * In xashoir, we ore told 
in the Ain, all land was naaaal nhallabakheh j and measurement of 
land and payment in cash did not obtain#® obviously ghallo- bc khahl 
in thi» passage refers to the mode of payment and not to the method 
of assessment# According to one reading all tho land in :2ashair was 
niufi x xalla-bakhahi obtained and the share of tho State was fixed 
at 1/2* On the basis of the first reading the relevant fact to note 
la that in nasao payment in kind was admis sible* 

la dujrat, the Alp tells us, mostly naaao obtained and paia ajuh 

A 

(measurement) was little practiced* This statement raquirea some 
explanation* So far we have seen that n asao obviated the necessity 
of measurement, and that it was rathur an alternative for measure- 
ment t But in the same note attached to the statistical account of 
Gujrct we are told that measured land excluding Sorath, which was 
na o^dl. mounted to 1,59,26,377 bighas, 7 biswaa 5 * Apparently there 
seems to be some contradiction between tho two statements* However, 
the contradiction can be easily explained away* As I road the text, 
the facts of revenue assessment, as recorded In the Ain, suggest 

that measurement of land in Gujrat ms undertaken under tho super- 

1586-77 A.D. 

vision of Todar Mai in the year 934 A*H* /Those fi ures were recorded 
and maintained in the revenue papers and subsequently were utilised 

1* id&zteM Mkt xx* P*so 

2* XX, p.5£ 110 

3* Ibid, p*175 
4. Ibid, p*120 
3* Ibid, p*120 
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by Abul Fasl* The inference is fully supported by an evidence con- 
tained in the ;iirat- j- *haedl which jives tbs area of measured land, 
cultur^able and uncul tumble, noted during the general settlement 
made by Todar Ual# As such the explanation can be found in the fact 
that nasaa did not totally rule out the measurement of land* in fact 
it wo 3 based on the figures for the area of measured land and assessed 
■ioaa . for the last few years* .hat nasao obviated was the necessity 
of measurement at the ti e of periodical assessment or the revision 
of assessment* ..heruaa in aabt land revenue was assessed on the meas- 
ured area of land under cultivation, held by individual cultivators, 
in nasaa the periodical assessment did not req. dr© any such measure- 
ment of land under cultivation* It vas enough to examine the previous 
records of holdings entered against a village or a par-ana for deter- 
mining the land revenue* When Abul Fasal says that in dujrat, measure- 
ment woo little practiced it suans that generally periodical assess- 
ment was made on the basis of previous records and only in such areas 
where the peasants requested for measurement of their holdings their 
requests were complied with* 

Ihe l esao may be defined as a method of assessment based on 
the previous records showing Jams and measured area of land entered 
against individual cultivators, against the village or against the 
oar anah * This definition of ns sac is fully supported by the evidence 
contained in ^artiaa^- i -.iardo ni and !• a s tur- ul -, esal- 1 -...hahJ uhani < Dr* 
Aaron has rejected the definition of nasac given in these documents 
on the ground that these documents were written long after the com- 


1* iiirfit-i-.iiaadi , 1, p#25. 
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pllation of the '4.n and, therefore v the definition does not hold good 
for the nature of naaao that obtained in the reign of Akbar^But X have 
shown that the meagre evidence available for the raign of Akber 
indicates that the nature of the n asaq under Akbar was substantially 
tho same as is given in the documents written in the reign of Ahahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. 

In the Akbar fraaa we are told that in the 11th year Shifcab-ud- 
Din Khan set aside aabt-i-har -salah (annual measurement) in the 
khalsa lands and replaced it with nasaq as the former entailed large 
amount of expenditure and was liable to misappropriation by dishonest 
men.^ The evidence ahows that nas&o was an alternative to measurement* 

It only confirms the nature of nasao as stated in the Ain. 

But we con examine the definition of nasaa as given in the 
Farh anpri -iarda.il , a document written in the reign of Aurangsefe. De- 
fining n asao . the author of the | orhanfi- i -Kardanl * says, "First, tho 
nasao ; thw /.In prepares tho oam a bandl or rent-roll, either 
after examining the n auazanah (relative figures) of the last ten 

years and of the preceding year ( ^ ) or by averaging 

2 

the jama of the lost ten or twelve years." 

A careful exs analysis of the definition shows that nasao was a 
method of assessment in which the Jama was determined on the basis 
of tho annual figures of Jana for the last ten year or twelve yeass. 

The evidence in the A£n, as X have shown, indicates the same. The 
important difference is that the «in does not state the period for which 


1. /debar uamo . XI, p.333 

2. Farhan- -i -.Cardanl . f.32 a. 
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the record a were consulted* It also ref or a to an important revenue 

document known as muwaanah or inuwc znal l-dah-salah - a document of 

considerable importance for a more detailed examination of the 

nature of nasaa . The document is referred to in many ro venue documents 

and even in Persian chronicle 3 of the iiugjhal period. But its nature 

and content have not boon described in any of the documents or chro- 

1 iU 2 

nicies except the L a3 tur-ul-iuaal-l-^ aB Ulri and Diwan Psuadd • -The 
mUwQsanaha, reproduced in our authorities, was a brief statement 
showing the total number of villages in the oar anah together with the 
numb or of villages known a3 (original) dakhll (addition) and 
wjyan (deserted). It also contained the annual .toma for the last ten 
or twelve years, noting the annual increase in each year* it was on 
the basis of those data for the last ton years that a new .lama was 
prepared and this method of assessing the .j ama was known as nasaq . 

A critical examination of the details contained in the muwa 2 - 
nah indicates th t the documents furnished the .lama figures for the 
entire oa r :onah . and did not take note of individual holdings* As 
such it can bo reasonably assumed that the Information contained in 
the i friwaganah was not meant for determining land revenue on individual 
holdings* The Indications are that the u mvanah was asses ed in lump 
sura and thon the jama »a distributed ovor villages and Individual 
holdings* rl ‘*am thorns while defining nasaq on the bawls of evidence 
contained in i,aatui^ ul ^«mal-i-^aahjaiani and F yha.qg-l-uag$anl ignores 
the important fact that the system, as defined in the documents, was 
essentially a group of assessment in the sense that originally the 

1* ^astur- <.;l-Afial-i -AlKi iri « f*4i a* 

2* giwan f.77 
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auseoament was sadt on the entire parganah and not on individual hold- 
ings and that it also admitted th« possibility of ranking cm agreement 
with a headman Mo could bo author! sod to distribute the jama over 
thu indi idual holdings* At the some time th- -vidonce does not indi- 
cate that it was necessary to leave the distribution of 4^3 over 
the individual holdings in the hand3 of the haodnan, In the absence 
of any definite inju ctions to the contrary it may be assumed that the 
revenue officers themselves could, if t ey chose, distribute the .jaaa 
OT P the individual holdings* horeland fails to tale note of this 
administrative expediency and defines nasaq as group assessment in 
the sense that the agreement was invariably nade with the headman 
(or headmen) who were authorised to distribute the .lama over the 
individual holdings* The evidence under Qxaaination did not vast the 
power of distributing -lama either in the hands of the revenue offi- 
cers or in the hands of the headman* It could bo vested in eithor 
of the two aa administrative expediency deaa.xJod, and the question 
was left to the discretionary power of the assessment officer* 

It appears that -debar discouraged no ^aci arrangement with head- 
man and laid down definite regulations to abstain from the practice* 
However, by the time of Aurangzeb, it appears, nasaq in the form 
of groiq? assessment became the general practice* and revenue settle- 
ment was generally made with the aamindar or with the hooch an* 



gravi net 
Bengal 


Orriasa 
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Sougga 


Aln- i -Aicbarl 





m utism m SwZSSFR . XS» 

Masagya. 


^Ui.«t- us~olzM 


Maluauat- ul -Afaq 
Tarlkh- i- ohaicir Khanl 




Mft 


1595-96 A.D. 
1646-47 A.D# 



Jtegea 

«*a 


59,34,59,399 


50,00,00,000 


1638-50 A.D. 52,46,33,104 

1d53— 59 A.D. 45,78,53,000 


31-35 regnnl 
year of Aurang 
zeb, 

41 regnal year 
of Aurangzeb 

Bahadur shah* a 
reign 

1711 A.D# 

1713 A.D# 

Mohd Shah* a 
reign 

1748 


52,46,36,240 

17,28,41,000 

17.28.41.000 

752.71.91.000 
52,37,39,110 

46.29.10.515 

49.29.10.515 


Aln-i-Aicbarl 
B ad shah Naaa 

BniUar SSi» < n ai ' Aii ii i» 9 » g» •S a SSSgaBgU* 

l)agtur^-Amal-l"i am-dri 


Kh.ulaaat- u3- ol.vaQ 


1695-96 A#D. 
1646—47 A#D. 
1638-50 A.D# 


♦ * * • • 

20,00,00,000 

18,41,00,000 


1658-59 A.D* 12,55,80,000 

31-35 regnal 
year of Aurang- 
2®b. 


41 regnal 17,23,41,000 

vear of Auran& 

zeb* 
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Province 

oource 

Date 

Jana figures in dans 


Haaitat-i-Dami 

Bahadur Shah's 
reign 

17,28,41,000 


Dar-IiU-l-tiavisindigi 

1711 A.D. 

19,20,00,000 


lidlusiQt — ul-Afaa 

1713 A.D. 

19,71,00,000 


Tarikh-i-uhakir Khani 

Mohd Shah's 
reign 

18,97,70,590 


I)astur-ui-Amal-i-3hulam 

Ahmad 

1748 A.D* 

17,18,41,000 

Bihar 

Aln-l-Akbari 

1595-96 A.D. 

22,19,19,404* 


IS&& Jama 

1605 A.D. 

26,27,74,167 


Badshah Nama 

1946-47 A.D. 

40,00 , CO ,000 


Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 

Shahinshahi 

1738-58 A.D. 

39,43,44,532 


Bastur-uI-Aaial-i- 

iOam^iri 

31-35 regnal 
yr.of Aurang- 
aeb. 

54 , 53 , CO , 935 



31-35 regnal 
yr.of Aurang- 
zeb* 

40,71,81,000 


iQaulaaat-us-Si.vaa 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

39,43,44,532 


Ha^Laet-i-Lami 

Bahadur Shah's 
reign 

39,43,44,532 


Dar-Ila-i-N avi sindiid. 

1711 A.D. 

37,32,00,000 


Malumat-ul-Afao 

1713 A.D. 

72,17,97,019 


^?i^h-i^Shakir fcianj 

Mohd Shahs 
reign 

37,17,30,000 


^aatur-ul-^vaal-l-Jhulain 

1748 A.D. 

39,43,44,532 

Awadh 


1595-96 A.D. 

20,19,58,172 


Iqbal ttama 

1605 A.D. 

22,98,65,014 


Badahah Jamah 

1946-47 A.D. 

30,00,00,000 
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Province 

Source 

Datft 

Jana figures in dams 


Daatur-ul-Amal-i-Shahin- 

1638-50 A.D, 

27,95,79,619 


35ET 

33 

1653*59 A.D. 

30,39,82,859 


^wabit-1-Alam./irl 

31-35 regnal 
year of Aurang* 
zeb 

- ; ! 

32,13,17,119 


Khulasat-ua-Siyac 

41 regnal yr. 

i i 1 



of Aurangzeb 

47,95,79,619 


Baqiqat-t-Caai 

Bahadur Shah* a 
reign 

27,95,79,619 


Dar-I^ T l^ja^aindi^ 

1711 A.D. 

25,32,00,000 


aftk^t-ul-Agfaa 

1713 A.D. 

32,(30,72,193 


Tarikh-i-5hakir Khani 

iuohd Shah' 8 




reign 

i ‘ > 


Dastur-ul-ioal-i-Ghulsau 

Ahmad 

1749 A.D. 

27,95,79,619 

Allaha- 

bad* 

^rii-i-^kbarl 

Iqbal .>aaa 

1595-96 A.D. 

1605 A.D. 

21,24,27,619 

30,43,55,746 


Badshah i*aaa 

1646-47 A.D. 

40,00,00,600 


Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 


f l 


Shahinshahi 

1538-60 A.D. 

42,23,46,627 


Dagt^-ui-^sai-ir 

1558-59 A.D. 

52,78,81,196 



• - . - » 

o ; 


Sawabi t-i-shlasuiri 

31-35 regnal 
yr.of Aurang- 
zeb. 

6,83 ,16,810 

J 


^ylasat-us-Si^aa 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

42,23,36,622 


Haaiaat-i-Dami 

Bahadur Shah's 
reign 

42,23,46,628 


Bar Xlra-i- .aviaindiid 

1711 A.D. 

37,88,00,000 


Halumat-ul-Afaq 

1713 A.D. 

43,66,88,072 


Tarikh-i-ohakir Khani 

Mohd Shahs 



reign 

30,75,20,900 
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Province 




Delhi 


source 

~ a e tur-ul -Anal-i - 
Ghulaa ^vhaad 

Padshah l.ama 

Lastur -ul -Amal -l- 

Shahlnsh shl 

up. stur-ul -Aaal-i- 
.B. acoud.ri 


Date 

Jama fi/aires in dams 

1748 A.D. 

42,23,46,627 

1595-96 A.D. 

54,52,50,30*1 

1645-47 A.D. 

90,00,00,000 

1533-50 A.D. 

96,12,67,000 


1653-59 A.D.l, 36, 46,02, 117 


~a*;abit-i-'J.aa,,lri 


31-35 regnal 

yr.o Aurang- 

zeb. 1,14,17,00,157 


Dhula sa t -a3- Si. vaq 


Pa qiqat-i-Dami 


^ ar-ilm-i-^avi sindl, d 


41 regnal 

yr.of Au- — 

rangzeb 

Bahadur 

Shahs reign 96,12,57,015 
1711 A.D. 1,00,90,00,000 


^l uaat - ul- A Taq 1713 n,D. 

Tarikh- i- Shaglr rChani Johd Shahs 

reign 


-.get ur-ul-Aoa l-i - 
Shulata Ah:., ad 

Ain- i -.-ssbari 

x qbal ».aaa 

.:adshah Aaaa 

i/'a stur-ul-^jaax- i- 

-> hahinahahi 

D astur-ul-^aal -i- 

--i3Sgiri 

x awabi t -1 -Al ari: :lri 


1745 A.D, 

1695-90 A 
1605 A.D. 
1846-47 *.D 

1638-50 A.D 
1658—59 A.D 

31-35 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 


1,05, 17, 09,^83 
97,56,93,000 

96,12,66,805 

60,16,15,555 

62,0*2,33,956 

100,00,00,000 

122,29,50,137 

155,98,39,107 


.D 


122,29,50,177 



Province 


Source 


Date 


JStea M . lAJjaa 


Lahore 


Khulaaat-us-SiyaQ 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aursngzeb 

1,22,19,50, 137 


Bahadur Shahs 
reign 

1,22,19,50, 137 

Lar-Ha-i-.. avi 3indi/d 1711 A.D. 

78,20,00,00, 000 


1713 A.D, 

1,16,83,98, 263 

Tarikh-i-Shakir 

iaohd Shahs 


gjjygg^ 

reign 

94,93,45, 000 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 

Ghalta 

1748 A.D, 

1,22,29,50,137 


1696-96 A.D. 

55,94,58,423 

&*>$! Mssfr 

1605 A.D, 

64,67,30,311 

Bftdshah jinua 

1646-47 A.D. 

90,00,00,000 

jga§tvu^-Amal-l-* 

ShohinshAhi 

1638-60 A.D. 

89,30,39,339 

Deotur-ul-Amal-i- 

1668-69 A.D. 

1,08,97,59,776 
39 ,39,32,170 

jJawabit-i-Alamgiri 

31-36 regnal yr 
of Aurangseb 

89 ,89,32,170 

®mlasat-ua-oiyaa 

41 regnal yr* 
of Aurangseb 

89,30,39, 039 

mkmk-k^ssL 

Bahadur Shah’s 


reign 

99,30,37,519 

Dar-Ilia-i-rtavi sin- 

1711 A.D, 

93,48,00,000 

Malumet-ul-Afag 

1713 A.D. 

90,70,16,125 

S§r^teL^^i£ 

Mohd Shah* a 



reign 

95,65,70,000 

^atu£-^-^£d-i- 

1738 A.D. 

98,30,39,319 


9&S&S& A|g§£& 



gS3inc& 

Multan 


Thathah 
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Source 

Salt 

Jana ft/iures In dams 


1595-06 A.D. 

15,14,03,919 . 

labal Kama 

1605 A.D. 

25,39,64,173 

iiadabah &sfl 

1646-47 A.D. 

28,00,00,000 

Daatur^ul-Aaai-L- 

ofraMr^hai 

1633-50 A.D. 

21,98,02,368 

Da 3 tur-ul-Amal-i- 

Alaaili Zk 

1658-59 A.D* 

33,34,21,178 

^awabi t-i -Alan - iri 

31-35 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

21,43,49,896 

Khul&aat-us-wlyaq 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

21,77,02,418 

Haa4aat-i-Dami 

Bahadur Shah's 
Soign 

21,98,02,718 

Iar-Ilm-iKv avi Binds! 

1711 A.D. 

22,55,00,000 

Moluraat-uX-AfaG 

1713 A.D. 

24,53,08,575 

T£^ikh-l-^hakir_Khani 

Mohd Shahs reign 

23,95,60,000 

Destur-ul-Aznal-i- 

Ghulam Ahmad 

1748 A.D. 

21,98,02,418 

MaTi-^borj, 

1595-96 A.D. 

• *#* 

Badohah Nama 

1346-47 A.D. 

8,00,00,000 

Dastur-ul-iunal-if- 

Shahinshahl 

1033-56 

6,01, 388 

Daatur- ul-Amal-i- 

1658-59 A.D, 

8,92,30,000 


iaS8- 

31-35 regnal 
yr.of Aurang- 
zeb. 

6,8$, 16,810 

rChulaaat-ua-olyaq 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 


Haaiaat-i-^aai 

Bahadur Shah's reign 6,30,81,587 


Province 


Kashmir 


Kabul 
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Source 

Date Jana figures in dams 

Dar-Iln-i-i. avi sindl,'l 

1711 A.D. 

9,28,00,000 

isalumat-ul-Afaa 

1713 A.D. 

9,49,86,900 

T arl Kh— i -Shalcir Khani 

Mohd Shahs 
reign 

4,51,95,000 

Bastur-ul-Amal-i- 

ahulam Ahmad 

1748 A.D. 

6,30,81,398 

Ain-i-Aiebari 

1595-96 A.D. 

7,46,70,411 

7,29,21,976 

Tuzuk-i-JahaiL;iri 


7,46,70,411 

Sad shah & ana 

1648-47 A.D. 

15,00,00,000 

Dastur-ul^haal-i- 

ohahinshahi 

1638-50 A.D. 

25,79,11,306 

Dastur-ul-wmal-i- 

AlaRsiEi 

1658-69 A.D. 

11,43,90,000 

^awabit-l-Alaa iri 

31-35 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

22,49,11,687 

Khuiasat— a3-Sl:/aa 

41 regnal yr. of 
Aurangzeb 

27,79,10,397 

Haai ast-i-hami 

Bahadur Shahs 

reign 

27,29,21,397 

Dar-Ilm-i-havi sindi^i 

1711 A.D. 

14,02,00,000 

-laluaat-ul-^faa 

1713 A.D. 

21,30,86,74,826 

X ariich-i -ohakir Khani 

Mohd Shahs reign 

12,62,85,000 

- astur- ul-* jaal-i- 
Qhulaa Ahnad 

1748 A.D. 

27,79,21,397 

Ain-i-AJebari 

1595-96 A.D. 

7,46,70,411 

Sad shah a ana 

1846-47 A.D. 

16,00,00,000 

Daatur-ul-*»mal-i- 

Shahinshahi 

1638— 50 A.D. 

20,11,81,642 

Itastur-ul-*saal-i- 

Alangiri 

1658-59 A.D. 

19,70,78,000 

«Gwablt-i-^J.QEtd.ri 31-36 regnal yr.of 

16,10,49,354 


Aurangzeb. 
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Province 


Ajmer 


lalwa 


source 

Date 

Jama figures in dam 

Khulasat-us-iyaa 

41 regnal yr.of 
Aurangzeb 

20,20,31,642 

Haaiaat-i-Dami 

Bahadur 5hah*s 
reign 

11,21,81,342 

Dar-i lm-i-& avi sin- 
diii 

1711 A.D* 

13,09,00,000 

...alumat-ul-Afaa 

1713 A.D* 

15,76,25,380 

Tariich-i-bhaScir Khani Mohd Shahs reiim 

19,24,13,000 

Da s t ur-ul -Amali— i - 



Ghulam Ahmad 

1743 A*D. 

20,21,81,642 

Aln-i-Akbari 

1595-96 A.D. 

2$ 84,01,557 

Iqbal Name 

1605 A.D. 

30,99,17,724 

: , ad shah Aana 

1646-47 A.D. 

55,00,00,000 

Dastur-ul-^imal-i- 

Shahlnahahi 

1638—50 A.D. 

60,29,80,270 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 

.ALaimiiri 

1658— 5y A.D. 

64,87,61,658 

Sawabit-i-AlamKiri 

31—35 regnal yr.of 
Aurangzeb 

85,26,45,702 

Ihulaaat-ua-olyaQ 

41 regnal yr.of 



Aurangzeb 

60,29,80,270 

Haoi aat-i-Dsmi 

Bahadur Shahs reign 

1,29,80,270 

Dar— lira— i— iBvislndiidl 1711 A.D. 

87,00,00,000 

Maluaat -ul-Af aa 

1713 A.D. 

63,68,94,800 

Xariich-i-ohaidLr Ihani Moha Shahs reltm 

— 

bastur-ul-Amal-i- 
Ghulam Ahmad* 

1748 A.D. 

60,29,80,270 

Ain-i-AJcbari 

1595—96 A.D* 

24,06,95,052 

Xabal Naaa 

1605 A.D. 

25,73^78,201 

Dad shah Kama 

1646-47 A.D. 

46,00,00,000 
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Gujrat 


Daatur-ul-Amal-i- 

shohinshahi 

1638-50 A.D, 

40,83,46,925 

jjastux^ul-*uaal-i- 

Alaa^irl 

1669-59 A.D, 

39,85,00,000 

Sauabit-i-iOLaragiri 

31-35 regnal 
yr. of Aurang- 
zeb 

40,39,80,358 

Chulaaat-us-^iYQq 

41 regnal yr. 
of Aurangzeb 

40,83,46,718 

Haaiaat-i-Dami 

Bahadur ohahs «lan 40(83> 4 af 7 ia 

i>ar-Xlm-i-tiavi8indi^i 1711 A.D. 

39,85,00,000 

Ualuaat-ul-^faa 

1713 A.D. 

42,54,86,670 

T arikh-i-oha&ir Xhani Mohd Shahs 

reign 

33,90,10,000 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 
Gholaa Ahmad 

1749 A.D. 

40,83,46,818 

Ain-i-Aicbari 

1595—96 A.D. 

43,69,22,301 

labal iiama 

1605 A.D, 

46,91^59,424 

Dadahah Nana 

1646-47 A.D, 

53,00,00,000 

^astur-ul-Aiaal-i- 

Jhahinshahi 

1638-50 A.D. 

53,85,25,000 

Daotur-ul-Aaal-i- 

Alamglrl 

1658-59 A.D. 

86,92,88,069 

^awabit-iritlam, Iri 

31-35 regnal yr, 
of iiurangzeb 

45,47,42,135 

Khvtf.asat-u3-oi.vaG 

41 regnal yr.of 
Aurangzeb 

53,65,25,000 

Haaia©t-i-baai 

Sahadur Shahs 

reign 

53,65,26,010 

Dar-Ilm-i-Aaviaindi; 

li 1711 A.D, 

53,00,00,000 

Malumat-ul-Afaa 

1713 A.D. 

44,83^3,096 

TarUch-i-ohalcir Khani Mohd 3hah*s 



reign 

46,51,50,000 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i- 

1743 A.D, 

53,65,25,00 


uhulam /Jnaad 
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Date 


*J>< V 

• '■> 


1595-96 A*D# 
1646-47 A.D. 
1638-50 A#D« 

1653-59 A.D* 

31-35 regnal 
year of 
Aurangsob 

41 regnal 
year of 
Aarangseb 

Bahadur Shah's 
reign 

1711 A.D, 

-ohd Shah's reign 
kohd Shah's reign 
1748 A«D» 


Jama figures in dams 

64.00. 00.000 

55.00. 00.000 

92,65,45,000 

92,65,45,000 

92,65,45,000 

92,65,45,000 

63.50.00. 000 
l 95,00,00,000 
l 95,00,00,000 

92,65,45,000 
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A lkAiS 


The chronicles and documents of the Mughal period contain 
references to taxes classified under the heads wa.luhat , salr akhradat * 
and abwab . These taxes appear to be of rural incidence and signified 
the taxes over and above the land revenue or raal. Most of them were 
repeatedly remitted by the Mughal emperors but some of then were 
levied on the agricultural community* The taxes levied on the agri- 
cultural community over and above the land revenue have nowhere been 
specified nor any idea of their magnitude can be formed* Neither thore 
is enough evidence to clearly establish .whether the orders about the 
remission of such taxes were implemented or Ignored* However, the 
available evidence on the subject can be briefly summarised. 

je lwam from the .<Ln that certain taxes were col acted over 
and above the fixed land revenue or mal by the officers of tho land 

revenue administration which were classified under the head wa.luhat 

of them 

Most of them were remitted by Axbar but a few/continued to be collec- 
ted* 1 The taxes which continued to be collected are not specified 
either in the or * n the *-»bor :«ama * The list of remitted taxes 

in the jvin, however, does not include sad-dol . a anun-o l. a uaaddaroi 

2 

.lar ibanah. aabitanah and a abt- i- har-salah , which find a place in 

a number of farmans remitting these taxes in favour of tho mad ad 
3 3 

aaash grantees • »e can, therefore, suggest that these taxes elassl- 

1. Ain-l -Aisbari . ' I * ~pp * 2oST"2Q9 ~ 

2. Ibid, I, pp.209,210 

3* ^elected documents Of hahjahan’s lieign, p*90; Allahabad Documents 
.,o*5Q; /debar' s Farman dated 983 A*H*/l575-7j A*D*> transcript 
available in the 3* search JLbrary, Department of History, Muslim 
University, Aligarh* 
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fled under the head - a.luhat continued to be collected* In fact, we 
have sense evidence to show thnt taxes such a® sad-dol and qanua«ol 
were recognised as legal taxes and continued to be collected .** 

A few iarnsano granting aadnd maash lands contain the list of a 
number of toxo3 classified under the head of .Ilhat Cor wa.luhat ; and 
a alr qi dira.iat or akhra.iat . These taxes are described as remitted in 
favour of .grantees and appear to be taxes of moral incidence collected 
from agricultural community* A comparison of these taxes with those 
described in the Ain as remitted under the head waluhat reveals that 


the following taxes ar- common to both the lists: 


!• quail* 


saisa 


2. p> ah xash 3* muhaaiilanah (t aatolMb ri in the 


Ain ) 4. d aromhanah 5* oar darxhti ( hasil- i-b a^hat add ^asil-i- 


Jarkht in the Ain) 6* m uhtarifah ( ao 3aa -»l« -pe3hah and osahahwari 
in the *1 n ) 7. salami * 

A critical examination of the evidence described above suggest 
that cither waduhat and oair akhradat were interchangeable terms or 
that some of the taxes specified in the aadad aaaah faraans refer to 
oa.i uhat and other to a alr akhradat or ok hralat * 


1* ^ tn-l-** kbari X, p*209 

2* these taxes ao &iven in the documents were: 

1* ounlighQh (process fee) 2* pwahkaah (present), 3* daribnnah 
.rate imposed! for defraying the chnrgeo of measurement) *v^ 

4* zabltanah (fee paid to the measurers and assessor*) S* «uhaaila - 
nah(f oe of the tax gatherer ) d. muhranah (fee for sealing documents) 
?• daro. hanah ( superintendence charges) 8* begar (employing anyone 
without remuneration) , 9* shikar (hunting fee) lO.dah^riimi ( tax 
of five percent) 11* -.uuaddaol (headman * s fee) 12« uad -d-l(t ix of 
two percent! j perhaps refers to said -dpi of Patwari) . ~i3,o anunao i 
14 (fee of officer in charge of land tenures) 14. zab t -l- 1 r u-»3 a 1 ah 
(cost of annual settlement) 15. salami (a fee paid to an officer 
on the occasion of paying a visit to hiuj a fee or fine levied) 
annually on the holders of rent free tenures as a quit rant. 

(oee selected B, . cueents of ^hahjrhan*® Reign p*90; Allahabad 
documents .«o*6Q; Akbor’s Farman dated 933 A*H«/1 175^33 A.D.Tra s- 
cript available in the He search idbrary* Dwpartoent of Hist or:/ 
Tiuslim University ,Ali.aTh; the Parsees At the Court of Akbar, 

PP • Jo ,119} • 
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Joac other taxes of rural incidence collected from Ehe agricul- 
tural community are mentioned in a number of documents contained in the 

, 2 3 4 

l^ar iioaa- l -liunahl . They are ^iven as bhaint , bala dost!, tahs ildari 

S ft 

xharch- l -sadl r -o-qrarld and aulbah . They have been classified under the 
7 

hood abwab and described as resitted in favour of the agricultural 
community. ^aung these, tahsildari . as we have noted above, was Included 
among the waiuhat and sair ashrajat* Thera is no definite evidence to 
indicate that the ab„ab referred to the saae taxes Q3 the sair axhra.lat 
However, bhaint (or salami ) and tahsildari are common in the lists 
classified under the heads abwab and waduhat and sair aichra.iat . More- 
over the taxes classified as sair afchr...1at , waiuhat and donah appear 
to be of rural evidence. For tht.se reasons we can suggest that moot 
probably wa.iuhat . sair ashra.iat and abwab were interchangeable terns. 

Thus it appears that stoat of the taxes classified under the heads 
of wa.1-.ht . ssair a*hra.1at . and abwab were remitted again nnd again 
by the Mughal emperors. However, a few of the waiuhat . which are not 
specified, continued to be collected under a single head aal- o -.llhat . 

«e hove no definite evidence to sho< that the orders remitting these 
taxes were enforced or collection of these taxes continued in contra- 
vention of the imperial orders. It appears that the remitted t xes were 


1. ui >;ar wama- l-~ un3hi . pp.d2}43, 154 

2. Perhaps the same a3 salami 

3. A fine; an unauthorised or oppressive exactions 

4. Same as mu haalliahnah or fee of the tax gatherer 

5. TaxwS collected for meeting the expenses in connection with the 
visits of the officers and their subordinates to a village. 

6. Village expanses usually liquidated in the same manners as the 
public assessment. 

7. Plural of bab . a door, a section, a title, heads or subjects of 
taxation or the taxes imposed under the Mughals in addition to the 
regular a3 semen t on the land. 
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regarded illegal and the government discouraged the collections of 

these taxes* The inference is bas.d on ^vi donee contained in the 

i arhun ^-i -iCardaal and the A halasat -us-Sj jyaQ * These administrative 

manuals repro.wce the taaa r-i- 1 aaabandi or the rent roll and the 

asueawed land revenue 13 shown under two heads, naiely raal- o -ilhat 

and pair- ul-iihat or sair .iihat *^ .air alchra.lat or ab ab are not 

shown as a h-ad of taxation* The aalr .l ihat Shown in the assessment 

account cannot be identified with the taxes of rural incidence such 

as oqlr a*diro.iat or abwao because the author of the Chula at -us -^ivaq 

before reproducing the* r«-nt roil explains the term sair ^Jihat as 

2 

taxes levied on co^-moditieo boue?it or sold in the marfcat3* The evidence 
under examination leaves us hardly in any doubt that the uujhal it ate 
did not ruoogniso the collection of the remitted taxes and that they 
were not shown in the papers maintained by the government officers* 
whether the Ja .irdars and aaoinuara conformed to the impest el orders 
is a matter of conjecture* unless more definite evidence is forth- 
coming the matter may be left upon* 


1* Farhnng- 1- ia rdanl , f*34 b; :<hulaaat -u3-u iyaq , f*15 ab* 
2* l mlasat -ua-o iyaq . f* 15 Ab. 
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1* Auskha- i -Oilkusha . Ohio *>on, 1709 A*D* British .'.useixn Uieu I, 

Or* 28* 

2* /antakhab^ t -Ta.^Erlkh . Jagjiwandas, 1121 A.R./1709-10 A*D* British 
..useun iiiou I, Add* 26258* 

8* Jah andar Uama . :<ur-uddin Farooqie 1128 A*H,/1715-16 A*D* India 
Office, 8988* 

4* iarrukh oivvar ,.aaa . Mir Muhosamad Ahsan Ijad, 1125 A*H*/1713~14 f 
British Museum ideu I f 0r*25* 

5* II^t»i ^ul3hnn~l"tauhanaod *3iohi . liuhamnod Had! Kamwar -=3100,1132 A*H* 
1719-29 ,A*D # British Museum, .doc I, Or* 1795* 

d* *3*0^,000-1-!*^ . obeo Das -akhnawi, 1134 A*H./1721-22 

A *D* British Museum, ideu I, or. 20* 

7* iarrukh oiyyar Aaaa . Muhammad wasim, Xbrat Husain Aahori, 1135 A»H* 
1722-20 A*i*, British Museum, -deu I, Add*264S. 

8* ?uhfat-ul-Hlnd , Oal Asm, 1148 A 9 H*/1735-3d, British ...usoum, ideu I, 
Add. 0584* 

9* I asklrat-ul-uuluk . lahyah Khan, 1149 A.H., India office, Bthe 409 

10* iiiwal-ul-. ihawaQln . Muhaxiad *asin, 1151 A.H./1738-39 A*D* British 
Museum, ideu I, «dd 9 25244. 


11* Iarlidi-1-uhalcir Khaal . Ohakir Khan ( Muh a m mad Bhah’s reign) British 
Museum ideu I, *dd*S585* 


12. T arikh-i -Hindi . Hustam All Khan, 1154 A.K./1741-42 A.D.British 
Museum, Hieu III, Or. 1628. 

13. M untakhab-Az-Chahai^ulzar-i-Shaiai . Har Charan Das, 1199 A.H. 
1784-85 A.D., British Museum, Or. 1732. 

Published Chronicles : 

1. Akbar Nama . Abul Fazl, Bibliotheca Indica, 3 vols., Calcitta, 
1873,1887-. 

2. Tabgat-i-Akbari . Nizam-uddin Bibliotheca Indica, 3 vols., Calcutta 
1913,27,31-35. 

3. Muntalchab-ut-lawarikh . Abdul Qadir Badauni, Bibliotheca Indica, 

3 vols., Calcutta, 1869. 

4. Tuzuk-Wahaiudri . Jahangir, edited by Syed Ahmad, Private Press, 
Alley Gurh, 1864. 

5. labal Nama-i-J ahangjri . Mutamad Khan, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 
1865. 

6. Badshah Noma . Abdul Hamid Lahori, Bibliotheca Indica, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1898. 

7. Amal-i -Saleh . Muhammad Saleh Kamboh, Bibliotheca Indica, 3 vols., 
Calcutta, 1923,1927,1939. 

8. Alamglr i Nama. Munshi Muhammad Kazim, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1872. 

9. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab . Khafi Khan, Bibliotheca Indica, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1868, 1874. 

10. Se ir-ul-Mut aakhirin . Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, 3 vols., Nawal Ki shore 
Press, Lucknow, 1784. 

11. Hjyaz-us-Salatin . Ghulam Husain Saleem, Bibliotheca Indica, 

Calcutta, 1890. 
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Mlrat-i— Ahmadi T Ali Muhammad Khan, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

3 vols., 1923* 

Maasir-ul-Umara . Shah Nawaz Khan, Bibliotheca Indica, 3 vols*, 
Calcutta, 1888-91. 

Administrative Manuals 

' 1 ? - » » 

1* Ajn-i-Alcbari * Abul Fazl, Nawal Ki shore Press, 2 vols., Lucknow, 

1893. 

2. Dastur-ul-Amal-i-Shahlnshahi . 1638-1658, British Museum, Hieu 1, 

% 

Add. .22831 

3. Lastur-ul-Amal-i-Alanigiri . post 1658 A.D., British Museum, Rieu I, 
Add. 6599. 

» 5 

4. Zawabit-i-Alamgiri f post 1692 A.D. British Museum, Rieu, III, 

Or. 1641. 

5. Khulasat-us-Slvaa . 1115 A.H./1703-4.Lytton Library, M.U.Aligarh, 
Sulaiman 909/74; Subhan 900/15; British Museum, Rieu II, Add. 6588* 

6. Farhang-i-Kardani . Jagat Rai Shujai, 1090/1679 A.D. Lytbon Library, 
M.U.Aligarh Abdus Salam 85/315. 

7. Hidayat-ul-vawanin . Hidayat Ullah Bihari , Farrukh Siyyar’s reign, 
lytton Libraiy, M.U.Aligarh, Subhan Ullah 954/4. 

8. Malumat-ul-Af ao . Amin Uddin Khan, 1125 A.H./1713 A.D., Lytton 
Library, M*U. Aligarh, Abdus Salam 149/379. 

9. Haqjqat-i -Hindustan . Lachmi Narain Shafiq, 1208 A.H./1793 A.D, 
Lytton Library, M.U. Aligarh, Farsiyah Akhbar 100. 

10. Haqiqat-i-Dami-wa-Hasilal^i-Mumalik-i-Mahrusa . anonymous 

Bahadur Shah*s reign, Lytton Library, M.U. Aligarh, Sulaiman 
900/21. 
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11 • Dand-wa-Hasll-wa-Musafat-i-Mumallk-l-Mahrusa « Ghuloaa Ahmad, post 
1748 A.D*, I$rtton Library, M*U*Aligarh, Farsiyah Akhbar, 126* 

Collections of letters and Documents 

1* ., ig ar Aaaa- i-M unshi « Munshi Malikaada , 1098 A.H./1Q93 A.D* , 
Manuscript, jetton Library, M*U. Aligarh, Sulaiman 900/7; 
printed: Nawal Ki shore Press* 

3. L sstur-ul-Anal-l-Baikas . Jawanar Mai Baikas, 1144 A.H*/1731 A.D. , 
Lytton Library, M.u, Aligarh, Subhan Ullah 954/4* 

3* i^q aat-l-Alam^ir . edited by Najib Ashraf Nadvi , Darul-Musannifin, 

4* xiUQQat- d- ^laiagirl . Kanpur 

5* Bakt ubat-i-Khan-i-'O ahan . Gwalior Naina edt. by Jalal Hisarl, 
Shahjahan*s reign, British Museum Hieu IX, Add* 16859* 

6* Allahabad Documents, farmans . p arwanahs . sale-deeds, t shihas . 
judicial decrees etc, covering the period from Akbar to Muhammad 
Shah* 

7* Imperial Farmans (1577-1805) Granted to His Holiness, The Tikayat 
Maharaj, Bombay, 1926* 

8. Selected Docisnents of Ghahjahan's reign, Daftar-i-Diwani , Hyderabad, 
Deccan, i960* 

9. Durrul-Ulum * Sahib Hai, 1100 A*H./1683 A.fl. 1189 A.D.M*S.Dod.I, 

1400 (walker 104), 

«pv 9 

..aoai and Akhbarat or .News setters : 

1* -aaai Sarkar Ajmer and xianthambore . Inayatullah, Mir Sakhshi-wa- 

Akhbar vswis, 22nd, 24th regnal years of Aurangzeb( transcript 
available tn the Research Library, Deptt#of History ,M*U .Aligarh) • 


2. Selected *aqai of Deccan, Central Records Office, Hyderabad. 

3. Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Muaalla . Royal Asiatic Society, London, 

13 vols. , bound in chronological order. Numbered serially under 
each year. 

Books dealing with Land Revenue Adoini strati on : 

1. R i salah-i-Ziraat , 1750, Ms., Edinburgh (p.123) No. 144. 

2. Glossary of Revenue Terms, Khwaja Xasin of Delhi, latter part 
of 18th century, British Museum, Rieu II, Add. 6603. 

3. Report (in Persian) on the pre-3ritish system of administration 
in Bengal, prepared by the Rai Rayan and the Qanungos, 1777 
Rieu I, Add. 6592, Add. 6586. 

4. Memoirs on the Racfis of the North Western Provinces of India, 
H.M. Elliot, 2 vols., London, 1869. 

5. A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms of British India, 
iH.H .Wilson, London, 1875. 

6. Selections from the Revenue Records of the North West Provinces, 
1818-1820, Calcutta, 1865. 

9. Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal 1769-1787, 
R.B.Ramsbotham, Calcutta, 1926. 

Miscellaneous MSS : 

Ram 

1. Mirat-ul-Istilah , Anand/Mukhlis, latter years of Muhammad Shah, 
Anj uman-i -T arraqqi -i -(J rdu h Library, Aligarh. 

2. Makhzan-i -Akhbar , Saadat Khan 1205 A.H./1790-91 J.P., State 
Records Office, Allahabad, Document No, 183. 

Foreign Travellers : 


1, Jahangir* s India, Frar.coys Pelsaret, translated by Moreland 
and Geyle, Cambridge, 1925. 
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2* Bem<£r's Voyage to the East Indies, Fancois Bernier, Jt 
Elysium Press, Calcutta, 1909. 

3* A Journey Through The Kingdom of Oude in 1849-1850, W.H.Sleeman, 

2 vols. , London, 1858. 

4. The Garden of India, or Chapters on Qudh History and Affairs, 

H.C. Irwin, B.A. ,Qxon. , London, 1880, 

Secondary Sources ; 

1* Later Mughals, W. Irvine, Calcutta, 1922* 

2. Fall of the Mughal Empire, (vol.l) Jadunath Sarkar, 1932. 

3. Parties and Politics At the Mughal Court, 1707-1740, Satish Chandra 
M.A. , D.Phil., Aligarh, 1959* 

4. Mughal Administration, Jadunath, Sarkar, Calcutta, 1952 

5. The Army of the Indian Moghuls, W. Irvine, London, 1903. 

6. The Agrarian System of Moslem India, W.H.Moreland, Central Book 
Depot., Allahabad. 

7. Seme Aspects of Muslim Administration, R.P.Tripathi, Allahabad, 
1936. 

8. Central Structure of the Mu Jial Empire, Ibn-i -Hasan, London, 1936. 

9. The Provincial Government of the Mughals (1526-1558) P.Saran, 
Allahabad. 

10. The Mansabdari System and the Mughal Army, Abdul Aziz, Lahor£, 1945 . 

11. Parsees At the Court of Akbar, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Bombay, 1903. 

12. India at the Death of Akbar, W.H. Moreland, London, 1920. 

13. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, W.H.Moreland, London, 1923. 

14. Revenue Sources of the Mughal, iinpire in India from A.D1593.to 
1702, E. Thomas, London, 1871. 

15. The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, Ishtiyaq Husain 
Lure shy , Lahore, 1944. 
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16, Motaamaden Theories Of Finance, Nicholas P*Agindes, 1916* 


Books of Reference and Journals ? 

1. Encyclopaedia of Islam, M.T.H. Houtsman and others,1937, 

2. Islamic Culture Vol*, XVI, 1942* 

3. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1936 

4. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 


1918* 
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Allahabad Docuaanta No. 24. 



J <Ay4 (JW J j\ W^l* jli» ^ yj| Ua y Uj* 

j ^ ^ J/-*** yt/*^ 4«y y* p; yj^l Jji-Tl* 

wU^* o\jl j vKjLif* t '~\/ m ,■ ' 

J| 4*jlj wu»U tS ^jt UJ> jl 1^ p; ->!*** , .' Lm J<M yoj jf 

*^t (y»j^ tJV' 49 ' (j< ^1 *U(1*' * l^w ^1 J^^l> j tAijJt <uJl> >— 1 lj d^ 

* ^KX»J C * a> 4U *Ui I «* W i^tiW r J *5 y t» yj ifr y l^i i( 1^ ^*J* 

p (j° (jT ^Jl j «Uj Iim yT p <<i)ai <I^w i i » .h^ 

p( jU • 4iti*J <jj>v»' yt»^l j;^* j 4ti llj *i^( gT 

pcjUnjI c J <ylj y* *iT^ yT pjU* t Lj* «* •j. ,jfU; t$ 

*14 1 J yT j d^’~ J <U» j JL^m. yf £ ' !>• gh* 

\j U^O**^ J 4a <Af * yl** J ^ \j **J|^l4* g* Ln J Ji 

Cp\~* J yArf. JH\ J "UsUrf yj p;jU*.^X>y^ 

Lj^( *1. I* 4-» O* k j)>» 4* y I y «> 1/ jl W •* 4. «. JU.m 4^ |>l ^1* «i.i- L aJLi * I J 

J j/L<* J4 •-> < Jj*» y"^ ' 4 */* J *» J 
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